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Preface 
# 

The purpose of this history of the Bevolation is to 
use the original authorities rather more frankly than has 
been the practice with our historians. They appear to 
lum thofoght it adviaable to omit from their narratives 
a great dad which, to me, aeems cimentiiil to a true 

picture. 

I cannot feel satisfied with any description of the Revo- • 
lutioo which treats the desire for independeaoe as a sudden 
thoQ^t, and not a lon^ growth and development, or which' 
aasomes that every detail of the oondact of the British gov- 
ernment was absurdly stupid, even from its own point of 
view, and tiiat the loyalists were few in numbers and their 
aigoments not worth considering. I cannot see any ad- 
vantage in not desoribuig in their fhll meaning and force 
the smuggling, the buying of laws from the govemorSi 
and other irregular conduct in the colonies which led Eng- 
knd to try to remodel them as soon as the fear of the 
IVendi in Canada waa removed. Nor can I accept a 
deeoription wfaidi fiub to reveal the salient detaila of the 
great controversy over the rather peculiar methods adopted 
by Greneral Howe t^) suppress the rebellion. This contro- 
versy was a part of the Revolution. It involved the 
interesting qnestion of Howe's instmotions from the min- 
istiy sbd the methods whidi the ministry intended to 
use with the revolted colonists. 

Whatever we may now think of Howe's conduct, and 

in whatever way we may try to explain it, the fact re- 

maina that it was once a sobjeot whic^ attracted oniversal 

S 
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attention and aroused most violent attacks upon him in 
England and among the loyalists in America^ Some of 
ihese very plain-spoken ami^;nmenta^ with the evidence 
in support of them, can still be read in fhe writings of 
Galloway, Van Schaack, and others, or in Howe's own 
defence, which some thought was the strongest argument 
against him. Why should these doouments and the evi- 
dence taken before the Parliamentary committee of inquiry 
be concealed from the ordinary reader, with the result that 
if by chance he turns to the original authorities he is Biir- 
prised to find that the BevolutioD there described is en- 
tirely different firom the one in whioh he had been taught 

Some of us might possibly not accept these attacks 
upon Howe as just or well founded ; they might think 
that his reply, which we can still read in his published 












There is no reason why we should not adopt any opinion or 

explanation which seems best. But I protest against the 
historians who refuse to give us a chance to form an opinion 
of our own on either the one side or the other* I protest 
against the coooealing of this subject^ of Buf^ressing the 
whole of the evidence gainst Howe as well as the evidence 
in his favor ; and I protest bec^ause his conduct necessarily 
produced momentous results in the devolution. 

To my mind the whole question of the conduct of 
General Howe is aa important a part of histoiy aa the 
assistance rendered us by France ; for if what the people 
of his own time said of Howe be true, his conduct directly 
contributed to bring about our alliance with that country, 
and ultimately our independence. 

There has, it seeoiSy been a strong temptation to with- 
hold from the modern public a knowledge of the contro- 
versy over Howe's conduct^ because it is impossible to 
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d]fldo0e that oontrover^ in all its bearings withoat at the ' 
same time showing that the British government, up to the 
summer of 1778, used oxtrpmely lenient and conciliatory 
methods in dealing with the revolted colonists. The his- 
torians appear to have felt that to admii that sndi gentle 
methods were used would be inadvisable, would tend to 
weaken our side of the argument, and show tliat we were 
bent on independence for mere independcuce^ sake. 

The historians seem to have assumed that we do not 
want to know about that oontroversy, or that it will be bet- 
ter fer us not to know about it. They have assumed that 
it will be Ixitter for Americans to think tiial independence 
was a sudden and deplorable necessity and not a desire of 
long and ardent growth and cautiously planned intention. 
Th^ have assumed that we want to think of England as 
having lost the colonies by fiiilure to be conciliatory, and 
that the Revolution was a one-sided, smooth affair, with- 
out any of the difficulties or terrors of a rebellion or a 
great upheaval of settled opinion. 

The taint of these aseumptions runs through all our hia- 
tones. They are, I think, mistaken assumptions and an 
affront to our people. They prefer to know the truth, and 
the whole truth ; and there is nothing in the truth of which 
they need be afraid. 

Having decided to withhold from the public a knowledge 
of the contemporary opinion of Howe, the historians nat- 
urally conceal or obscure his relations to the Whig party, 
the position of that party in England, its connection with 
the rebel oolonistsi the peculiar difficulties under which 
the Tory ministry labored, and their instructions to Howe 
on the conduct of the war. Unless all these conditions 
are dearly set ibrth, most of the events and battles of the 
Bevolution are inexplicable. 

Before I discovered the omissions of our standard bis- 
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tones I always ftlt as though I weane veading about sonie- 
thii^ tiiat had never happened, and that was contrary to 

the ordinary experience of human nature. I could not 
understand how a movement which was suppased to have 
been such a deep uprootiiig of settled thought and custom 
—a movement whidi is supposed to have been one of the 
great epodis of historj'— could have happened like an 
occurrence in a fairy-tale. I could not understand the 
military operations ; and it seemed strange to me that they 
were not investigated, eiplainedy and critioised like those 
of Napoleon's campaigns or of our own (SvQ War. 

I was never satisfied until I had spent a great deal of 
time in research, burrowing into the dust of the hundreds 
of old brown pamphlets, newspapers, letters, personal me- 
moirs, dooumentSy publications of historical societies, and 
the interminable debates of Parliament which, now that the 
eye-witnesses are dead, constitute all the evidence Uiat is 
left us of the story of the Revolution. Those musty docu- 
ments painted a very vivid picture upon my mind, and I 
wish I had the power of painting the picture as theoriginal 
soniees reveal it 

I understand, of course, that the methods used by our 
historians have been intended to be productive of good re- 
sults, to build up nationality, and to oheok sectionalism and 
rebellion. Students and the litenury dass do not alto- 
gether like suooeBsfnl rebellions ; and the word revolution 
is merely another name for a successful rebellion. Rebel- 
lions are a trifle awkward when you have settled down, 
although the Declaration of Independence contains a danse 
to relieve this embarrassment by declaring that ^govern* 
ments long established should not be changed for light or 
transient causes." The i)eople who write histories are 
usnally of the class who take the side of the government in 
a revolution ; and as Americans they are anxious to believe 
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tfasl our Bevolotioii mm difoent from otben, more de^ 
and altogether free from the atrocsitieBy mistakee, 

and absurdities which characterize even the patriot party 
in a revolution. They do not like to describe in their 
full coloring the strong Americanism aod the doctrines 
of the rights of man which inspired the party that pat 
through our soeoessfnl rebellion. They haire aocordingly l- 
tried to describe a revolution in which all scholarly, refined, 
and conservative persons might have unhesitatingly taken 
part; but audi revolutions have never been known to 
happen* 

The Bevolation was a mndi more ngly and nnpleaeaat 
affiur than most of us imagine. I know of many people 
who talk a great deal about their ancestors, but who I am 
quite sure would not now take the side their anoestors 
ohose. Nor was it a great, spontaneous^ unanimous up- 
rising, all righteousness, perfeetion, and infidlibility, a 
marvel of sucoosa at every step, and incapable of failure, 
as many of us very naturally believe from what we have 

The device of softening the anpleasaat or rebellioas 

features of the Revolution does not, I think, accomplish 
the improving and e<lirying results among us, which the 
historians from their exalted station are so gracious as to 
wish to bestow* A candid and free disdosore of all that 
the records ccmtain would be more appreciated by our 
people and of mon* advantage to them. They are as fully 
competent to judge of actions and events as any one of 
their number who takes upon himself the tasks of the 
historian. 

It win be observed that I invariably speak of those 

colonists who were opposed to the rebellion as loyalists, 
and not as Tories. They never fully accepted the name 
Tofji either in its oontemptnous sense or as meaning • 
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member of the T017 party in England, Th^ irafe not 
entirely in aooofd with that parly. They r^rded them- 
selves as Americans who were loyal to wliaL they called 
the empire, and this distinction was, in their minds^ of 
vast importance. I have labored to describe them atricUy 
from their own point of view, with the aigomentB, &ctB| 
prindples, and feelings whicb they need in their pamphleto 
and documents ; and I give them the name which they 
preferred. They were far more numerous than is gen- 
erally aapposed; and on the difficult qoestion of their 
numbers I shall give mj readers the advantage of all that 
I can find in the records. 

In the illustrations of this volume I have for the 
most part avoided reproduotious of portraits, beoaoae they 
are apt to be misleading, I have given, however, the poi^ 
tmits of two Icyalisti, whose fine elothes do not pe^aps 
misrepresent them. We can have faith in very few of the 
Revolutionary portraits as likenesses ; and the handsome 
clothes or magnificent uniforms in which it was easy 
enough to paint patriot oflBoers, and the modem illiistrator^s 
eflbrts to prodnce elegance or qaaintoess, are altogether in- 
consistent with the agitation, ragged poverty, suffering, and 
apparent hopelessness which marked one of the most re« 
markable political oatbarsta of histoij. 
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BABLT OOHBITIOHS .ADD OkOBBB 

The great yumisael fij ^ ^ ee nd kiooB which broiight aboat 
the'BevoIgtlfiiLJ ii i iiwi ib u pm a emw 4x£ the Frenoh in CSaiiada, 

and the extremely liberal governments, semi-independeua^, 
and disregai*d of laws aod regulations which England, 
io the early d^jB, was oompelled to allow the colonies in 
Am^ica. The increaaing power of Franoe in the north 
compelled England to be liberal and even lax in govern- 
ing her colunies. As the attitude of France became more 
and more threatening down to the year 1763, England 
could take no severe or repressive measures with the 
Americans, who were growing up veiy much as th^ 
pleased. 

In our time colonies usually are regarded as places for 
the overilow of the mother country^s excess of population. 
But down to the time of our Bevolution £ngland had no 
overflow of population. When England b^an to have 

colonies In America, about the year 1610, her population 

was only live million. At the time of our Revolution it 

was barely eight million, and large districts of country, 

espedallj in the northern part of England, were stili 

2 17 
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ahnost as primitive and UDOultivated as the American 

Id early times legarded as places for 

obtaining gold, silver, and furs ; and it was hojx;d that if 
people could be forced to go out to tbem they might be 
able to extend trade^ furnish England raw material^ and 
create a market for mann&ctared goods. The people who 
setded in America were either mere adventurous charac- 
ters, like the fii*st Virginia colonists, or Puritans, Quakers, 
and Roman Catholics driven out of England by the 
severities of royalists and churchmea, or they were royal- 
ists, like those of the second mig^tion to Virginia, driven 
out of England when the PuritauB under Cromwell got 
into power. 

When persecution ceased there was no migration of any 
importance to the colonies. Mig^ration to New England 
ceased after 1640 ; and in all the' colonies the migration 
was comparatively small. The people increased iii the 
natural way by births, and increased with remarkable 
rapidity. The two million white colonists of 1776 were 
laigely a native stocky whose ancestors had been on the 
soil for many generations ; and they had grown ont of an 
original stock of immigrants which had not numbered 
one hundred thousand.^ This native and natural growth 
is worth remembering when we are seeking to explain the 
desire ioir independence. 

Alluring promises of gold and easy systems of govern- 
ment were the great persuasives to English coluuizatiun. 
The British government, only too glad to be rid of rebel- 
lions Puritans, Quaken, and Boman Catholics, willingly 
gave them liberal charters. This explains that freedom in 
many of the old charters which has surprised so many 

* F. B. Dexter, " Estimates of P<^ulation in the American Oolo- 
Biflt," p. 29, puUkhod hj the Ameriosn Antiquarian Society. 
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ftodentB of our oolcmlal history. Some of tibese liberal 

iustrumeDts were granted by the Stuart kings, with the 
approval of their officials and courtierB, all of whom 
showed by almost every other act of their lives that they 
were the detennined enemies of free parliameDts and fiee 
r ep r c B c ntatioii oTihe people. 

Connecticut, for example, obtained in 1662 from Charles 
II. a charter which made the oolony almost independent ; 
and to-day there is no oolony of the British empire that 
has so maoh freedom as Conneotiout and Rhode Island 
always had, or as Massacfansetts had down ix> 1^85. Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island elected their own legislatures 
and govemorSyand did not even have to send their laws to 
Kngland for appiovaL* No modem British oolony elects 
its own governor ; and, if it has a legislature deoted by 
its people, the acts of that legislature can be vetoed by tlie 
home government. A community electing its own gov- 
ernor and enacting whatever laws it pleases is not a colony 
in the modem English meaning of the word. Gonnectioat 
and Rhode Island coold not make treaties with foreign 
uaiiuas, but in other respects they were, as we would now 
say, semi-independent commonwealths under the protec- 
torate or suzerainty of England*! 

The obtainmg of this extremely liberal Connecticut 
charter has sometimes been explained by suggesting that 
Winthrop, who went to England to procure it, had money 
to distribute among courtiers. A pretty story is also told 
of his having a ring whidi had been given to his father 

* TIm duiien otn be fMd In the ooUeelioBi <)f Fdm or of Hua^ 
Bm Pilfrey, *<New Xnglmd," toL tt. pp. MO, 866. 

t neither Coimeeticat nor Bhode Idsnd changed its form of gov- 
ernment daring the Bevdntion. The Gonnectioat charter was foond 
to be libersl enough to serve as the constitation of an American State ; 
and Conneotlcat lived onder it until 1818. Shode Island lived under 
her charter as a constitation until 1842. 
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hy Charles L ; and this ring, wheo shown to Charks IL, 
is supposed to have worirad the miiade of the liberal 

charter. 

But t}\c liberality is mote easily aocounted for by the 
deaue of the British govemmeiit to eneoange plantiiig, as 
it was called, and get rid of rebellions and tronblesome 

people. England had not then made up her mind exactly 
what she meant by a colony, except that sbe was anxious 
to have people go out and settle on the wild laud in 
America which was hers by right of diseoveiy. The year 
after the Conneotioat charter was granted Rhode Island 
obtained a liberal cbarter, almost word for word the same 
as the charter of Connecticut ; and the agent in that case 
was the Rev. John Clark, a Baptist minister of the gospd, 
who had no money and no ancestral ring* 

Some thirty years before that time Haseaohnsetis had 
obtained a liberal charter. It was possibly intended that 
the governing body under this charter should remain in 
England ; but the Puritans who had obtained it moved 
the whole governing bod7 oat to Maaaachnsetto, deoted 
their own legislature and governor, and did not submit 
their laws to England for approval. They assumed sev- 
eral of the attributes of sovereignty. They coined their 
own money, and issoed the famous pine>tree shilling. 
Th^ established by law a form of religion, sometimes 
called Congregationalism, which was not recognized by • 
the laws of England. Thoy ceased to issue writs in the 
king's name. They dropped the English oath of alio- 
gianoe and adopted a new oath in whioh public officers and 
the people swore allegiance, not to England, but to Msnon 
chusc'tts. 

They debated what allegiance they owed to England, 
and concluded that they were independent in govern- 
menl^ that no appeals coold be taken to Euglandi bat 
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that they were under an English protectorate; When 

some captains of vessels reminded them that no English 
flag was displayed in the colony, they debated whether the 
British flag should be allowed to fly on the £ort at OaBtle 
Islandi and concluded that it might be put there^ as that 
pardcnkr fort was the king^a property. But they had 
given so little attention to allegiance and the symbol of it 
that at the close of this debate no English flags could be 
found in Boston, and they had to borrow one from the 
captain of a ship.* 

Under the charter which allowed so much freedom 
Massachusetts existed from 1629 to 1685, when her disre- 
gard of British authority and the killing, whipping, and 
imprisonbg of Qoakera and Baptists had reached such a 
pass that the charter was annulled, and MassachusettB 
became a colony, with a governor appointed by the king, 
and controlled in a way which, aiber her previous freedom, 
was very galling. 

These instances show why New £ngUmd was so hot for 
independence fW>m 1764 to 1776. Yiiginia was also ar- 
dent, and there, too, we find that an extremely liberal gov- 
ernment had been allowed to grow up. Virginia had, 
alone and single-handed, in 1676, rebelled against the 
whole authority of the British govemment, because she 
thought her privileges were being impaired. Such an out- 
^break as this and a similar rebellion in Massachusetts in 
1690 warned England to be as gentle as possible with the 
colonies, while France was becoming more and mors of a 
power on the north and west 

. The other colonies never had so much freedom. None 
of them elected their own governors ; they had not had 

* Wintbiop's Journal, publisM aa the History of New Sng^ 
]Aiid,'*Tol. L pp. 187, 188; vol. «. pp. 279, 282; Fidftey, •«New 
Knglend/^ toI i. pp. 284, 875, 499, et pauim. 
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■aflh a teste of indepeDdenoe as New Eogkuid and Vir- 
ginia, which fiomtfie English point of view were regarded 

as the leaders in rebellion. But they had all had a certain 
measure of their own way of doing things, and had strug- 
gled to have more of their own way, and bad found that 
England was compelled at times to jidd to them. It is 
not necessary to describe the details of this stmggle, its 
successes or failures. It is of more importance to describe 
a method of government which grew up in all the colonies 
that did not elect their own governors, a method which 
they r^aided as the bulwark of their liberties, which in 
England was regarded as scandaloosy and which had an 
imjK) riant influence on the Revolution. 

It arose out of the system by which the people of the 
colony elected the legislature^ and the crown, or a proprie- 
tor uiider die crown, as in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
appointed the governor. Under this system the legisla- 
ture voted the governor his salary out of taxes which all 
these colonial legislatures had the power of levying. The 
governor had the power of absolute veto on ail acto of the 
legislature, and, as repre s e nting the crown, he wanted 
certain laws passed to cany out the ideas or reforms of the 
home government. 

The members of the Iggj^li^faii^^ cared little or nothing 
_ for j^ese refonu As representing the people^ thej had 
their popular measures which they wished carried ont# 
These meiLsures the governor usually wanted to veto, 
either because he deemed them hostile to the intercuts of 
the crown, or because he wished to punish the legislature 
for fiuling to pass crown measures on which his repntetipn 
at home depended. ~ ,\ 

Tlie governor and the l^islature being thus dependent 
< on each other, the question of salary threw the balance of 
power into the hands of the kgislatura. Th^ qnicklj 
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hanifid the triek of withholdiog the govemor^s mhry 
until he had asBcnted to their meosnreB. The eystem 

became practically one of bargain aud sale, as Franklin 
called it The people, through their legjfiatois, bought 
from the governor, for cashi such laws as the/ needed* 
The petty flquabhlea with the goveroor, based on the 
detailed working of the system, were interminable in 
every colony \vhere it prevailed. They fill the miiuitO' 
books and records, making colonial history more tiresome 
than it might otherwise be, exoept in one instanoe^ where 
Franklin, who often oame in oontaot with the iB|ystem, 
described it in his inimitable manner : 

" ITonco firose the cu.storii of pr<>s*»ntfl twice a year to the governors, 
at the close of each ges&ion in which laws were passed, given at the 
time of passing; thoy usunlly fuaounttid to a thousand pounds per 
iinnum. But when the governors and aR*sombli<'s disagreed, so that 
laws were not jmssed, the presents were withheld. When a disposi- 
Uon to agree ensued, there 8ometim(» still remfuned some diffidence. 
The governors would not pass the laws that were w unlaid without 
being sure of the money, even all that they called thi ir arrears ; nor 
the assemblies give the money without being sure of the laws. Thenre 
the necessity of some private cf)nff rencc-, in wliich mutual a.— ur wn s 
of good faith might be received and given, that the transaction should 
go hand in hand. What name the impartial reader will give to this 
kind of oi>mm«voe I eftnnot mj, . . . Time cttabliihed the custom 
and nude it seem boneit; ao thai our governon, eren theie of the 
moit undottbted honor, Imto practiMd it . . . 

When they oame to leeolve, on the report of the gmnd oommit- 
tee, to give the mon^, they guaidad their teeoWes very oautiouslj, to 
wit: ' ResolTOd that on the pasaage of such UUi as now lie heforetfae 
governor (the nataralisation hill and aiioh other hills as may he pre- 
lented to him during tlie litting) there he paid him the sum of Sve 
hundred pounds/ . . . 

" Do not, myoourteouB reader, take pet at our preprietaiy oonstitQ* 
tion ibr these our bai|;ain and sale proceedings In l^^lation. It is a 
happy country where justice and what was jour own hefore can he 
had for ready money. It is another addition to the value of mon^* 
and, of cotirso, another spur to industry. Every land is not SO hliSied." 
—Works, Bigelow edition, voL iU. pp. SU-SIS. 
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What was thought and said of this system depended 
entirely oo one^B point of view. Fraaklin ridiculed it 
when it worked against him. Afterwards^ in the Bevoln- 

tion, when he ^iw that colonial sclf-govcrumcnt depended 
upon it, he became, like Dickinson and other patriot 
leaders, a stanoh upholder of it* In England it was 
regarded as oorraption. There was plenty of oorraption 
in Ekigland at that time ; bat ontnde oorraption always 
seems the more heinous ; and this particular corruption 
blocked and thwarted nearly all the plans of the mother 
ooantry to regulate her colonies. It was believed to have 
serioody interfered with the raising of supplies and aids 
hr the war against the Frendi and Indians. If anything 
of the sort existed in our time, if a territory of the United 
StateSi or an island like Porto iiico, were governed in that 
waji we would denounce it as most atrocious and absurd ; 
and in all probability put a stop to it very quickly. It 
was very natural that England, acting from her point of 
view, should start to abolish it as soon as France was 

^ driven from the continent, and this attempt was one of the 
fundamental rinnri o£th»- Be To hiti on. 

The colonists who had become Amerfcaniaed, tilled 
with the soil, differentiated from Euglish infliieuce, or, 
as Englishmen said, rebelliously inclined, were all enthusi- 
astic supporters of the bargain and sale system. They 
loved it and were readf'Cb die for it^ and resisted any 
diange or reform in it They would not hear of fixing 
r^ular siilaiit'S upon the governors, because they knew 
that the moment the governors ceased to be dependent on 

« the legislatures for their salaries, the legislatures would be 
powerless to acoomplish the popular will, and the colonies, 

* Franklin, Works, Bigelow edition, vol. iv. pp. 407, 433 ; vol. 
V. p. 4n5. Dickinson describes the advantag«A of the system in hit 
" LeUe» from » Farmer," letters ix., x., etc 
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eBoept Connecticat and Rhode lalaiidi would fidl oom- 
pletely ^^under ocmtrol of Parliamflnt and the king. Each 

leeislatL,g ^re was called and adjourned by the governor ; 
and he «^ ^uld hardly take the trouble to call it^ except to 
fm crovg measores, nnleaa he was dependent on it for his 

Id e\ggfery oolony where this system prevailed there was a 
body *aj^f poyinlar laws on the 8tatute-lx)ok which, in the 
QOttTFj^fe of iiity or a hundred years, had been scoured, one by 
thb baigauiing with the governor. The peopfei who 
were patriotically inclined, loved these laws; and had 
enjoyed the contests for them. They had heard and rcmd 
the details of these contests at the taverns and coffee- 
houses; the self-oonfidenty haughtji or scolding messages 
of the governor, and the aatate or aansastic replies of the 
legislature ; and they fought the wordy battle over again 
with keen interest. §o long as they controlled the gov- 
ernor's salary ^h^y f'jl^ thAmgplvAa frpnmon • oncc losc that 
control, and they were, as they expressed it, political slaves. 

Thfl ftystsm OTtendtd to ite judges, who, though ap- ^ 
pointed by the crown or ^vecnor, were dependent fer their 
salaries on the annual vote or whim of the legislature. In 
^ew York the judiciary was believed to be notoriously 
dependent. A chief justioe^ it was said, gave a decision 
against a member of the legislaUue, who promptly, in 
retaliation, bad the judge's salary reduced fifty pounds. 
The local mamstriitc^ in New York were controlled bv the 
assemblymen. Some of these magistrates oouid not write, 
and had to affix their marks to wanants. * 

The colonists uisisted that they must retain control of 
the judges' salaries, because, if the crown both appointed 
the judges and paid them their salaries, the decisions would 

* ** Documenti leUting to ibe Colonial Histoiy of New Toiic," 
voL Tit pp. COO, 706^ 760, 774, 79S, 797, 900, 979. 
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ail be erown dedaioiia. Thc^ were willing to oomprrmisey 
however, and fix penoaneot salaries on the jndge^ if the 
home government woald agree that the judges shpoold be 
apjx)iiited for life and go<Kl I)el)avior instead ow holding 
office at the pleasure of Uie crown. This appanvntly rea- 
sonable Boggestion the English goveniment woVihl not 
adopt.* They seem to have faured Aat the jooves ap- 
pointed by tliat tenure would gradually drift to the Iside of 
the colonists, and make regulation and administration^ore 
difficult than ever. It was already eztxemely diffiou)Ma 
get a jmy to decide in &vor of the crown. The control 
of the colonies seemed to be slipping away, and the niniefcqr 
must retain as mnch of it as was possible. 

Those acts of Parliament by which the money raised 
from taxes on the colonies was not to be cast generally into 
the English exeheqoer, but to be need fat ^definaying 
the expenses of government and the administralion of 
justice in the colonies," and therefore would be all spent 
in the colonies, read innocently enoogh. What could be 
^ moie fidr and honorable towards yoOf Englishmen would 
say, than an act which tskes no monqr out of your 
country ? It is the same money which you now raise by 
taxing yourselves ; it will be spent, in the same way as 
you apply it^ to pay governors and judges, and on a fixed 
and rq^alar sjstenL 

But the ^fized and r^ular system'' destroyed what tiie 
Americaus considered their fundamental, constitutional 
principle, by which executive salaries must be within 
popular control. That pindple was vitally neceasary 
to all the colonies^ eoEcq^ to Oonneciacat and fihode 
Ishmd. It wottid become vital to Oonnecticot and Rhode 
Island if they should lose the right to elect their own 
governors, as was not improbable when England began 

* Ffsakliiii WoriOi BIgdow tfiliOB, voL t. pp. 463, 464 
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her remodelling after the expulsion of France from 
Canada. 

One effect of the system was to divide the upper classes 
of the oolonistBy and indeed all the people^ into two 
parties, — those who were interested in the governor and 
the executive olEcers, and those who were interested in 
the legislature. Around every governor appointed from 
England there grew up a little aristocracy of powerful 
fiunilies and individualfl, with their patraiage^ i n fln eneet 
and branches extending down thioogh all classes. The 
people of this party who had means and education con- 
sidered themselves the social superiors, because they were 
most doeeiy connected with England and the king, who 
was the aonroe of all rank and nobility* They con- 
sidered themselves the only Amencan society that deserved 
recognition. Nearly all of them became loyalists in the 
Bevolution. 

Among the le^sUtive par^, as it may be called, tfaera 
were individoals and fiuntliesof as mudi means and as 

good education as any in the governor's or executive party. 
But they formed a set by themselves, and were sometimes 
hardly on speaking terms with the exceptive party. In 
some of the oolonies the two parties wm on friendly terms ; 
bat in Pennsylvania, New Tork, and Massachosetts the 
contests and hatred between them were, at times, extremely 
bitter and violent. 

Prominent men whose names have become honaehold 
words among na — Hancock, Adams, and Wamn, of 
Massadinsetts, Schuyler, Hamilton, and Livingston, of 
New York, Reed, Morris, Dickinson, and ^Mifflin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Paca and Chase, of Maryland, and Lee, Wash- 
ington, Bland, and Harrison, of Virginia — were all of the 
Whig legislative set They were more or less distinctly 
separated from the high society that basked in the regal 
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ftanlight whiab, even when filtered thiough a oolonial gov- 
ernor, was supposed to redeem America from vulgarity. 

Had the Revolution terminated differently, another class 
of names might be household words in America, — Hunt, 
Galloway, Allen, and Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, De- 
Lanocy, Tan Schaack, and Jones^ of New York, Leonard, 
Sewall, Corwen, and Oliver, of llassadinsetts, — ^names 
which once filled a large place in the public vision, but 
which now are meaningless to nearly every one. 

England's easy method of dealing with her colonies had 
certainly produced a oonfnsed and inegnlar state of affiurs, 
which was worse than has yet been described. It is im- 
portant for us to remember many of the details of this 
condition, because they show the beginning of English 
dissatis&otion with the colonies and of the desire to have 
a sweeping remodelling as soon as France was out of the 

way. 

The colonies, in exercise of the extreme liberty that had 
been allowed them, had taken on tliemselves to create their 
% own p^»er currency. In some of them, especially in New 
England, the paper currency was very seriously depreciated. 
In Penusylvauia the currency never depreciated ; * but tliis 
did not help matters, because oonsei-vative people in Eng- 
land would regard it as merely a delusive encouragement 
of an evil system. 

This paper money the colonists considered absolutely 
necessary to supj>ly the place of the gold and silver which 
were so rapidly drained from them into England to pay f jr 
the manufactured goods they bought There seems to be 
no doubt but that they were right in this, and so long as 
the issues of paper money were kept within safe bounds, 

* **Pdim8yly»iii»: Colony and Common wmIUi," pp. 72, 80^ 87; 
Phnii]Mt *<HUtoric«l Sketdiei of Paper CmnDoy in the Amflrican 
Colonial." 
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as in Pennsylvania, no liarm resulted. But there were such 
disastrous results in other oolonies that there was a graU 
eatery in England* To many Englishmen this paper 
money seemed to be a mere dishonorable device to avoid 

paying the heavy debts which the colonists owed to the 
British merchants, who sold to them the axes with which 
they felled the forests, the ploughs with which they tilled 
the land, and the utensila in which they cooked their 
dinners. 

This opinion was strengthened when it was remembered 
that some British colonies had attempted to pass stay laws 
to prevent English merchants from oolleoting debts, and 
that this risk had to be removed by an act of P^iament 
in 1732, giving English merehants the same right to s^ae 
private property for debt in the colonies that they had in 
England.* Finally, in 1751, Parliament tried to remedy 
the paper mon^ evil, and passed an act declaring the 
pa])er money of the New England colonies an illegal 
tender in payment of a debt. 

Grood pet»ple in England and many members of Parlia- 
ment looked upon the whole revolutionary movement as 
merdy an attempt of debt-ridden provincials to escape from 
their obligationat nation on a firm gold basis always 
xiespises a nation struggling with a depreciated currency. 
We ourselves have had this feeling towards the West 
Indian and South American republics. 

The people in England also heard a great deal aboat the 
convicts who had been transported to America, and that 
some of these convicts had l)een employed as school- 
teachers. Historical writers have given the number of 

•*'The Interofit of the Merchants and Munufacturere of Great 
Britain in the Pru&cut Contest with the Coluuieb," p. 38, London, 
1774. 

t i'ranklin, Wurka, Uigclow edition, voL v. p. 620. 
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theee oonviote that were seat here at from ten thotuand to 

twenty-five thousaud^ most of them going to Maryland 
and the Middle Colonies.* We may believe that this had 
no deoMxralisuig effect upon XMBp and perhi^ it had not , 
hat English pec^k ivoold nataraUy ^nk thai it had 

tinged oar population, and they would exaggerate the evil 
effects!, as we would oui-selves if we should hear of twenty 
tbuusaad ooQvicta dumped into Japan or Gubai or England 
it0el£ 

In cariyoolonial times fnraoyhad been afanoat openly 

praetisKl, aiul i-especUible jx?ople, even guveriiors of colo- 
nies, were interested in its profits. The distinction between 
privateering, amuggUng, piracy, and buooaoeering was 
alight; the atep from one to the other eas;^. The fiucip 
naiing lifeof thsae brethren of the waveoannot bedeaeribed 
here, except to say that piracy had been another item in 
the list of colonial offences. Protections to pirates were 
openly sold in New York| where the fiunous Captain Kidd 
lived, and handaome preaenta given to tiie governor and 
hia daogfatera. It was a profitaUe occupation, and pursned 
as eagerly as modern stock jobbing and speculation. 
Charleston was equally deep in the business. Lord Bella- 
moot waa sent oot to New York in 1696| aa the reaolt 
of w^iat we wonld now call a refimn moveunotk He 
reported "a most lyoencious trade with pyratt^, Scotland 
and Cura9oa." The })t'ople of New York, he said, "grew 
rich, but the ciiatoms, they decreaae."t • 

FisBojf however, had psaaed away, and it was only t» 
rsodleetion of disorder, part of the ancient training of the 

*Scharf, "History of Marylund, " vol. i, p. 371; PennBjrlv&mi* 
Magazine of History, vol. xii. p. 407. 

t " Men, Women, and Manners in Colonial Times," vol. ii. pp. 
274-285; jMhnson, "History- of the Pirates;" E?quemeling, " Buc- 
cniiK Tb of Arnericu;'' " DucuimiiUi relating to the Colonial Histoi%' 
of ^\;w York," index vol., title, "Pirates." 
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eolonists in adf-wiU and love of independenoe. With 

r^ard to the oilier ofll^noes, bargain and sale legislation, 
dependent judiciary, or the reforms and remedies of them, 
both the ooloniata and England were in a constrained 
poeHion to kog as Fianoe kept straagthflning her power 
on the north and poahing roond to the weetward mfco the 
valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

Kalni, the Swedish botanist, who travelled in America 
in 1748| reported that the presence of the French in 
Oanada was all that held the odoniea m sabmianon to 
England. He met bodi Amerieana and Engllah who 
proph(»sied that the colonies would be absolutely indepen- 
dent within thirty or fifty years.* 

The more we consider the conditions at that time^ the more 
it beeomeB evident that the EngUehnqpeaking eonunonitlfa 
in America were not ooloniea in the modern aooeptanee of 
the t4.Tiu. Euglautl had never folly reduced them to pos- 
seasipQ^had never really established her sovereignty among 
them.f She had enooarnged them in the beginning with 
Hbend grants for the aake of pevmding them to ooonpy 
lihe eoontry, and after that she was nnsble to r ep ress their 
steady and aggressive increase oi' privileges so long as 
Franoe hung as a menace in the anow-boond north. The 
Inoky oolonistB were ridden with a loose rein and givai 
their heads until a laige section of them begsn to bdioTe 
that their heads were their own, 

• « Tk»Y«lt into Norib AnMskis" toL i. p. 96&. 

t Smb TOeksr mid that Britiih iovenigntj in Hit eoloal« ym 
at tiie Fnodi w«e xeniinrtd, sad thsl Am Bewtfitlimi 
was a oonlMt to xooofer it *<1lM^RnwIntn«tof Gnat Biltda Mt 
forth," p. 12; London, 1774; Otrtwxiglitft ** Amarioui Indepondwioe 
thelBlmtaiidGkiyof GTCStBrftirfii,''pp. 90, 91; The OoMtito. 
tkmal Bight of the LegUntmt of Gvaat Britaia to tez the Biltidi 
Ooloniee," p. 8, London, 1768 ; " Letters of James Murray, LojaUtli'* 
p. 164; JPiaiiUIn, Worin» Bigdow adition, toL Hi ji. 144. 
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The oolonistSi however, needed the assistance of Eng- 
land's amy and navy ta withstand France. Thej detested 
the thoagfat of becoming colonies of the great Celtic and 

Roman Catholic power ; and they were willing to hold in 
check their desire for extreme privileges, or anything like 
independence, until France was removed from the con- 
tinent. Thus Fiance occupied the peculiar position of 
' encouraging our independent spirit and at the same time 
checking its extreme development. 

When the great event of her removal was accomplished ; 
when the superb organising genius of William Pitt had 
curried to a successful terminaticm the long war lasting 
from 1654 to 1763, a totally new condition of affitirs arose. 
Canada ijelng conquered and England in possession of it, 
the colonies and England suddenly found tliemselves 
glaring at each other. Each b^an to pursue her veal 
purpose more directly. England undertook to establish 
her sovereignty, abolish abuses, or, as she expressed it at 
that time, to remodel the colonies. The patriotic ]}arty 
among the colonists resisted the remodelling^ sought to re- 
tain all their old privilegeS| and even to acquire new ones.* 

* The change in the tttuation was quickly Men by the people of 
that time. 

** Ko aooner were the French kites and the Indian v-ultures scared 
away than they (the colonbu) began to strut and to claim an inde- 
pendent property to the dunghill. Their fear and their natural 
affection fofMok them at one and the same time. — The Justice and 
KecGssity of taxing the American CoIoniGS," p. 7, London, 170C. 

" Ever since the reduction of Canada," wruteone of the ablest of 
the loyalist pamphleteers, *• we have been bloated with a vain opinion 
of our own importance." — "A Friendly Address to all Keasonable 
Americans," p. 23, JNew York, 1774. Sec, also, "Strioturfs upon the 
Declanitidn of the Congress;" "Observations on the American 
Revolution," published by order of Congress, 1779. Thi^ document 
argues that tlie colonies were senii-indopcndcnt states under a pro- 
tectorate from Great iiritain to save theu\ from France. 
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«MVQQtX3SSQ, BIOTI1I0, AXn> BSVOIiT AGAIMaT OONTBOI* 

One of the greatest irregularities in the colonies, the 
most conspicuous rejection of British authority, was pur- 
posely omitted from the previous chapter, because it 

was the 

finfc irregularity whioh England attempled to remedy as 

soon as France was out of the way. 

There were a number of laws on the English statute- 
booka known as the navigation lawa and the laws of trade. 
Tb^ oonatltated a great ^otective ayatem of penaltiea, 
tariffs, and dntiea, designed to build up the shipping, the 
trade, tlie commerce, and the manufacturing interests of 
Great Britaio and the colonies. They were to protect the 
oolonies from foreign traders and foxeign interference, and 
to unite them closely with the motbeMOuntry in bonds of 
wealth and prosperity against all the rest of the world. 

lu the commercial competition in which England was 
involved with Holland, JTrance, and Spain it was thought 
important to prevent those nationa from trading with the 
British oolonies. If England permitted those nations to 
trade with her colonies, her reason for protecting and gov- 
erning them was defeated ; it would be hardly woith while 
to have colonies. 

Eaeb nation at that time kept, or tried to keep, 
its colonial teade exclusively for itself. To accom- 
plish this for England was one of the objects of the 
trade and navigation laws. Another guiding principle 
that ran through tbem was, that the profits of trade 
flhouid be shared between the colonies and the mother- 

a 
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ooantry. The colonies must not monopolise any depart- 
ment of trade. Still another principle was that the colonies 
sliould confine themselves chiefly to the production of raw 
materials and buy their manufactured goods from England. 

We find the beginning of these laws in the earlieat 
period of the English oolonies. The first Important prod- 
uct from the oolonies was tobacco from Virginia; and the 
king, who could at that time, without the aid of Parliament, 
imj)ose duties and taxes, put a heavy duty on this tobacco. 
The Viiginians aoooidinglj sent all thdr tobaooo to Hol- 
land. 

This simple instance shows both the cause and the 
principle of all these navigation laws. If Holland, Eng- 
land's rival in commeroey was to reap all the advantage 
of Virginia's ezistenoOi of what value to England was 
Virginia? So the king ordered that no tobacco or other 
product of the colonies should be carried to a foreign port 
until it had been first landed in Jblngland and the duties 
paid. 

This regulation was not merely fi>r the revenue from 

the duties, but for the advantage of English tobacco 
merchants, and to prevent Holland trading with Virginia 
and establishinix a connection there. Soon afterwards, in 
1651, CromwelFs Parliament took the next step, and an 
obvious one, by prohibiting the ships of all foreign nations 
from trading with the colonies. This was part of Crom- 
well's vigorous and suocessful foreign policy, one of the 
methods he employed for building up the power of Eng- 
land. It was intended to keep for England all her eolcmial 
trade and eioonrage her ship-builders, ship-owners, mer- 
chants^ and nuuiufacturers by the same method other na- 
tions pursued. 

Cromwell was of the same dissenting religion as a great 
many of the American oolonists. He &vored the colonists^ 
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and was geuerally regarded by them as a great prototype 
of liberty. But bis Parliameot passed the 6rst navigation 
law ; and the oolonista were ofleii reminded of this when^ 
daring the BevolntioDy some of them argued so strenaooslj 
and violently against those laws. 

In 1660, when the commonwealth period of Cromwell 
dosed and monaroby was restored in Engkmd, the fiunons 
navigation aot was passed, earrying the protective system 
still farther: 

1. No goods were to be carried from the colonies except 
in English- or colonial*built ships of which the master and 
threo-foarths of the sailors were English sabjects. 

2. Foreigners could not be merchants or &ctors in the 

colonies. 

3. No goods of the growth, production, or manufacture 
of Africa, Asia, or America could be carried to England in 
any hat English or colonial ships. And such goods must 
be bi^ught direct from the places where iiiey were usually 

produced. 

4. Oil, whale-fins, fish, etc., usually produced or caught 
by English subjects, must, when brought into England by 
foreigners^ pay double alien custcmis. 

5. The English coasting trade was confined ezduMvely 

to Euglish ships. 

The colonists never objected to these provisions, because 
most of them favored the colonists as much as they favored 
Enghmd. They built up and encouraged colonial shippiug. ^. 
Hie provisions relating to the coasting trade we oursdvee ^ ' | 
adopted as soon as we became a nation ; and we still con- 
fine our coasting trade to our own vessels. We also, in 
1816 and afterwards, passed navigation acts somewhat 
nmilar in their provisions to these clauses of the English 
act which have been cited. There is no question that these 
and similar protective provisions assisted in building up 
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the greatness and power of England and the prosperity of 

the colonies. 

But there was a clause in the navigation act of 1660 
which did not please the oolonists. It provided that no 
sugar, tobacco, ootton, indigo, ginger, fiistio, or other dye- 
wood should be carried fVom the colonies to any |x)rt on 
the continent of Europe. Such commodities must lie 
carried only to England or to English colonies. The 
reason for this provifflon was, that if the oolonists sold their 
oommodities on the continent of Europe they wonld reap 
all the profits of the sale and the muthcr- country would 
get nothing. It seemed fairer that these articles should 
be taken to England and sold to English merchants, who 
might then resell at a profit to continental merchants. 
Thos the profits would be shared by the mother-country 
and the colonies, instead of the colouies getting them 
all. 

These colonial commodities ^vhich could not be carried 
to continental Europe became known in history as the 
enumerated arddes.* Judged from the point of view of 

the times, there was nothing liarsh or tyrannical in this 
provision. JBut tlie colonists, having ships of their own, 
very naturally wimled to trade directly with the txxntinent 
of Europe. They wanted all the. profits for tiiemselves. 
/They wanted full ooatrt^ of all the natural advantages of 
the separate country in which they lived, and in this respect 
they were not unlike tbc^rest of the world. 

Accordingly this relation about trading with the 
continent of Europe was disobeyed, or, if conformed to 
at all, it was to such a slight extent that it was practically 
a dead letter. The colonists repealed it as though they 

* In 1704 moltiiM and the xioe of South Carolina were added to the 
enumerated artiolei. In 17S0 lice was allowed to be carried to Buio- 
pean porta fouth of Gkpe Finuiene. 
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had bad a parliament of their own for the purpose; 

and while Frauce held Canada thej could do so with 
impunity. 

In 1663 another act was paased, to pai^s of which the 
oolonista had no objection. They certainly approved of 
that clause which prohibited tobaooo-planting in England, 
and complained that the weed was btill cultivated there in 
spite of a previous act prohibiting its culture. The object 
of this act was to ikvoT the Virginia and Maryland to- 
faaoco-planters* In consideration for sending all their 
tobacco to England they were to have the exclusive mo- 
nojX)ly of tobacco-plautini;. The great object of the trade 
laws was to bind together by reciprocal favors the colonies 
and the mother-oountiy as a unit against all of England's 
rivals. 

But one of the clauses of the act of 1663 forbade any 
commodities of Europe to l>e taken to the colonies except in 
Knglish-built ships and from English ports.''' This was 
to compel the colonies to buy their mannfiustnred goods 
and articles of luxury from England. Why should the 
colonists enrich the merchants of Frauce, HollaDcl, and 
Spain ? Why not enrich the merchants of England ? 

This regulation displeased the colonists, and they dis- 
obeyed it. They wilfully and wi^edly/carried the enu- 
merated articles to Europe, and on the return voyage they 
brought back European products in their own ships and 
without obtaining them at English ports or from Eng- 
lish merchants. Many a cargo of manufactured articles 
from France or HoUandy and of wine^ oil, and fruit from 
Portugal, and many a cargo of the famous cheap Hol- 
land tea, snugly packed in molasses hogsheads, did our 

* The act allowed certain exeeptioiis,~Mlt for the New XngUnd 
flaheriee, wine from Medein and the Aaont, Mrvants and hones fnm 
ScoUand and Ireland. 
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veeaeb run," 88 it was called^ to the American ooaat^ to the 
great damage and muleraelliiig of British merdiantB, and 

to the great profit of the natural euemies of Great Britain 
in Franoe, Spain, and Holland. 

If we could raise from the mod, into which she finally 
sank, anj one of onr ancestors' cariously rigged sbipa^ 
with her high-turreted stem, her queer little mast ont on 
the bowsprit, her lateen sail, and all the oontrivanees 
which made her only a slight advance on the old May- 
flower/' which brought sach vast cargoes of anoeslors and 
old china to Massachusetts^ we would be tolerably safe 
in lal)clling her "Smuggler." Most of our ships were 
engaged in that profitable business. 

[^^Thfi^eaipe.>to-<baPS profits with "dear old England'' 
'was. jifff. vwy ftfdAnf Jn 1676 Edward Randolph was 
sent out to MassachusettB as an agent to look into its con* 
dition. He reported the navigation laws unexecuted and 
smuggling so' universal that commerce was free; and the 
governor of Massachus^tSi he said, "would make the 
world believe they were s free state*'' 

He returned in 1680 as collector of customs^ and tried 
to enforce the navigation laws. The notice of his appoint- 
ment was torn down, and the assembly created a custom- 
office of its own, so as to supersede him and administer 
the nav^tion laws in the Maaaachusetts manner. When 
he attempted to seize vessels he was overwhelmed with 
law-suits. The people were against him, and he returned 
to England disgusted.'*' 

»F^lft^, "Hew BngUnd/' vol. Hi. pp. 2S4^76; Bandolph't 
Beporti Hntohinioii Fsp«n, published by Prince Society, vol. ii. ; 
Aodioi Tncti, vol. iii.; Lomng, "OydopndSa of United Steles Hie> 
toiy," pp. 967, 11S2. 

There was an act of 1606 zeqoiiing the trade between BngUuid and 
the colonies to be carried in English- or colonial-built ships ; but to 
this the colonists of coum had no olijection. 
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In 1733 another trade act was passed, whldi levied 

duties on spirits, sugar, and molasses imported to the colo- 
nies from any of the French or Si>anish West Indies. 
This, as the preamble of the act explained, was to protect 
the English sugar islands from oompetition with the 
French and Spanish sugar islands^ as well as to give the 
mother-country a share in this trade. But the colonists 
found the trade so profitable that they preferred to have 
it for themselves wIAoot any tax or duties. They carried 
manj of their products to the French and Spanish islands^ 
making a good exchange for the spirits and sugar, and 
bringing back gold and silver money which they needed 
in buying supplies irom England and in decreasing the 
amount of paper money they were obliged to issue. The 
act of 1733, levying dnttes on this trade, was a subject of 
moch discussion during the early stages of the Revolution, 
and was usually spoken of as the " old molasses act," to 
distinguish it from a sort of supplement to it passed in 
1764, called the ''sugar act" Our people made a dead^ 
letter of it, as they did of all the others that interfered/ 

with their purf)Ose8. ' , 

It is hardly worth while to discuss what has sometimes 
been called the excessive restraint or tynuiny of these trade 
laws^ because the American colonists promptly disposed of 
any element of severity there was in them, by disobeying 
them. These laws were generally regarded 1)} Adam 
Smith, and other political writers as much less restrictive 
than similar laws of other countries.^ The trade of all the 
Spanish colonies was confined by law to Spain ; the trade 
of the Brazils to Portugal ; the trade of Hartinico and 
other French colonies to France ; the trade of Cnra9oa and 
Surinam to Holland, There was only one exception, and 

* See, tlio, The Intereste of the Mevelimnti and ICumftcturen of 
Gntl Britain ia the Praent Gonte^" London, 1774. 
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that was in the trade of St. Euetatiaai whioh Holland 
allowed to be free to all the world ; and through that island 

a largo part of the American smuggling was cx^nduoted. 

This system, long since outworn and alianduucd, was 
generally believed to be partioularly fair and liberal| 
becanae it was motoal; becaoae^ while the colonies 
were oompelled to trade ezdomvdy with the mother- 
country, the mother-country, besides protecting them 
with her army and fleet, was compelled to trade with 
the colonies. The British merchanta were aa dosdy bound 
to bay their raw material only from the colonies, as the 
colonios were bound to buy mannfactured goods only from 
the British merchants. The ])eople of Great Britain, as 
we have seen, were not allowed to raise tobaooo or buy it 
anywhere except in Maryland and Yiiginia. 

The colonists were pud bountieB on all the naval stores, 
hemp, flax, and lumber, which they produced ; and tlie 
large sums thus paid to them were considered as fully off- 
setting any inoonveniencos they might suffer from restric- 
tions on their trade. South Carolina ha<l a boonly en 
indigo, and could carry her rice to all ESuropean porta 
south of (^ape Finisterre. The laws which prohibited 
the colouies from importing directly from Europe were 
mitigated by a system of drawbacks on the duties. Their 
great staples of grain, lumber, salt provisions^ fish, sogv, 
and mm they were allowed to carry to any part of the 
world, provided they took them in their own or in British- 
built ships of which the owners and three- fourths of the 
crew were British subjects. The British West India colo- 
nies were compelled to buy their provisions and lumber 
from the American continental colonies. That colonies 
which had c»st such a vast and long-continued expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure should be closely bound to the 
motber-country in trader should take part in a system 
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which would at the same time enrich the mother^soiuitiy 
and themselves, seemed to most Europeans natural and 

right 

The Americans were prohibited from manufacturing. 
Thej coidd mine ore and turn it into iron ; but thejr were 
not allowed to manufacture the iron into steely tools, or 

weapons. They were prohibited also from cloth manu- 
facturing and similar industries. But they paid little or 
no attention to these laws. They were not very strongly 
drawn to domestic manufiu^ring at that time, because tbqr 
saw their greatest field of profit on the ooean, in trade^ in 
whaling, and in the fisheries of the Grand Banks. But to 
such moderate manufacturing as their hearts inclined they 
turned openly and without even a wink at the royal gov- 
ernors^* 

In theory and by law a colony must share with Eng^ 

land the profits its own ships might earn ; it was prohib- 
ited from making nails, hatchets^ and guns out of the iron 
dug from its own soil, or making coats out of the wool of 
its own sheep^ or hate from the fur of the beaver that lived * 
on its streams; colonist could not give an orange to his 
sick friend unless that orange had made the voyage from 
Portugal by touching at an English port and passing 
through the hands of an English merchantw But none of 
these regulations could be enforosd ; or at best were only 
partially enforced. If England had had sufficient author- 
ity and power to enforce them from the beginning, we 
might have been a milder people, like the Canadians, with 
no revolution^ with less inventive genius, and without our 
aelf>reliant, aggressive^ or^ as some would call them, dis- 
orderly qualiticB. 

* <*The Interesti of the KeiebsntB mad Mtniilkoturaii of GrMt 
Britain in the Pre«ent ConlMt," p. 22, London, 1774; Ponn- 

fjlTinU Magndne of Hiftoiy, vol. vil. p. 197. 
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The smaggling we indulged in so nniveraally was not a 
daring ooeupation. A veaael would enter her cargo as aalt 

or ballast, or would pay duty on part, give hush money or 
some goods to the customs officials, and " run'* the rest;* 
and the officials seem to have been easy to deal with in 
this waj. They no doubt felt that their wages were ao 
low that they would starve to death if not assisted by kind 
ca})tains aud merchants. Tlieir presents were not always 
money. They were given parts of the cargo ; often choice 
boxes of wines and fruits from Spain and the Mediterra- 
nean, so beautiful and luscious that it seemed impossiUe 
diey eould contaminate. 

The moral aspect of the situation was not allowed to 
pass unchallengeil. We find a jmmphletf written, as is 
supposed, by John Drinker, of Philadelphia^ implying 
that nearly all merchants were habitual custom-house per^ 
jurers, or procured others to commit peijury^ and that such 
a system was ruining the morals of the country. In our 
time a reform club would have been organized to deal with 
the question. 

In spite of the long series of trade and navigation laws, 

filling so many pages of her Btatute4M)dE8, the revenue re- 
ceived from ns by England was only £1000 or £2000 \yer 
year and it cost £7000 or £8000 to collect it In the 
fVeneh War it was discovered that the New £ngland mer- 
chants were regularly supplying the French fleets and 
garrisons with provisions under flags of truce to exchange 

* Htttchinfon'B letter to Biehaid Jadaon, Septamber, 17S8 ; Ryeiw 
ton's ('Loyalisti," vol. i. p. 276; Boeid of Tmde Pepen, Peniuyl- 
Tania Hirtorical Society, toL il. B. 84, 619; Rhode Island Colonial 

Kecord*;, vol. vi. 428-480; "Letten to the Ministry and Hemoriala to 
the Lords of the Troasniy ttam Gommiasionen of Customs," pp. 116- 
120. 

t "Observations on the Late Popular Measures," Philadelphia, 
1774. 
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priflonefB. In the iiope of preventing sacb scandals, and 
of repressing smuggling, the practice of issatng writs of 

assistance, as they were called, was adopted by the British 
officials ia America. These writs empowered an offioer to 
search generalljr for smuggled goods^ without specifying 
under oath a particular hoose or particular goods. Sueh 
writs were allowable under English law, but contrary to 
the principle adoptetl by Americans that general writs 
authorizing an officer to go into any house he pleased 
should never be issued. A test case was made of them in 
Mnnnarhnsfttni and James Otis delivered against them a 
most famous argument, which in a rhetorical and exagger- 
ated sense was described by John Adams as the birth of 
the American Revolution. 

The colonies did pretty much as they pleased fi>r over a 
hundred years. Their diips sailed in every sea, makmg 
of the colonists daring, hardy sailors, and giving them a 
contempt for the acts of Parliament which they had vio- 
lated for generations. They were men who won careers 
from* ragged nature, who therefore believed in themselves ; 
who were conceited, pushing, lanky, gaunt, unpleasant, 
and ludicrous in English eyes ; but the same men whom 
the eloquent Irishman, Burke, delighted to describe, as 
pursuing the whales among the tumbling mountains of 
Arctic ice, or following the same dangerous game beneath 
the froaen serpent of the south. 

What else had the colonists l)ut their ships and their 
farms ? Those were their two principal occupations. They 
ploughed either the sea or the land ; and are not those the 
rough pursuits of angular, independent^ vigorous, self- 
willed men, dexterous with tools and weapons^ but very 
awkward in manners. 

Viewed from this stand-point, and setting aside for the 
moment that part of the population which was aristocratic, 
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lojal, or lived on goyemmeDt aalaries, the oolonieB were 
merelj a long straggling line of settlemeiitBy acaroely two 
handred miles wide, oontaining about two million white 

men and eight hundred thousand slaves, exteudiug along 
the sea-coast from Maine to Georgia, — ^fishermen, farmers, 
sailoiBi and tradeis. Thdr ships seemed everything to 
them, because their ships seemed to give a large part of the 
value to their farms. 

When, therefore, the British government, after the 
French War was over, resolved on more regular and sys- 
tematic control, when revenue-catters became more nnmer- 
008, when the customs officials were stiffened for their doty 
and 8tmck at what the colonists calkil " free trade,^' and 
what in England was called the infamous crime of 
smugglings it seemed to many of the colonists a terrible 
thing. 

The blow that irritated fhem most of all was struck at 

their trade with the French and Spanish West Indies, the 
trade which| as we have seen, had been prohibited by the 
"oldmohssesaof'of 1734. They had evaded it for thirty 
years. But now in this &mous year 1764, with France 
out of the way, and the reorganization of the colonies 
resolved upon, instructions were sent to men-of-war and 
revenue-cutters to enforce the laws against the Spanish 
and French tradci and a new navigation act was passed 
which the colonists usually spoke of as the ''sugar 
act/' 

It reduced by one- half the duties which had been im- 
posed on sugar and mola&sea by the old molasses act" of 
1734. This reduction^ like so many other parts of the 
system, was intended as a favor to the colonists and a com- 
pensation for restrictions in other muttei*s. But as the 
colonists, by wholesale smuggling, had been bringing in 
sugar and molasses free^ they did not appreciate this &vor 
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of half-duties which were to be actually enforced. The 
act also imposed duties on coffee, pimento, French and 
East India goods, and wines from Madeira and the Asores 
which hiUierto had been free. It also added iron and 
lumber to the ''eDomerated articles'' which ocrald be 
exported only to England ; and it reinforced the powers 
of the admiralty courts which could try the smuggling 
and law-breaking colonists without a jury. 

This sugar act^' of 1764 required the duties.to be paid 
in specie into the treasury in Loodon ; and this the colonial 
merchants bitterly complained of, because it would drain 
them of specie and force them to paper money acts to 
supply a currency in place of the spede; and at the same 
time Parliament passed another act to further restrain the 
paper currency of the colonies. England was evidently 
very much in earnest. 

From the English |x>int of view the old molasses act'' 
and the *^ sugar act*' were neoessaiy to protect the English 
sugar idands from French and Spanish competition ; were, 
in fact, part of the great system of protection for all parts 
of the empire; the system of give and take, by which 
inconveniences suffered by one locality for the sake of 
another were compensated by bounties or qpecial privileges 
in some other department of trade. 

The attempt to enforce the " sugar act" and the old trade 
laws aroused much indignation among a large number of 
the colonists. Loyalists afterwards said that the indigna- 
tioo was confined to the smuggling merchants and some 
radical and rabid dissenters. The indignant ones, however^ 
made themselves very conspicuous, for they combined to 
protect and conceal smuggling, and at times they broke 
out into mob violence and outrage which made English- 
men stare. When the officials occasionally succeeded in 
seizing a smuggled cargo it was apt to be rescued by 
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violence which was actual warfiure, but into whkJi the 

jKirpetratore entered not only without hesitation, but 
with zesA, energy , and righteous indignatioD| as if they 
were perfonning a public duty and a perfectly lawful 
act. 

The English regarded these proceedings as a riotous and 

unlawful reMliou tigainst legitimate authority. The cftlo- 
nists were being driven crasy, it was reported, by certain 
books about the rights of man, books written by men 
called Burlamaquiy Beeoaria, Montesquieu, Orotius, and 
Puffendorf, which told them that all men were politically 
equal and entitled to self-government ; and the Engli-^h- 
man, John Locke, who was exiled and driven from 
Great Britain^ had written a mad book to the same 
^lect. 

The customs regulations beauue more elaborate. A 
board of commissioners of customs was created in 1767, 
for enforcing the revenue laws and the laws of trade and 
nayigation, and instituting a general reform in America^ 
In the fleet on the American coast, each captain had to 
take the custom-house oaths, and be commissioned as a 
custom-house ofidcial to assist in the good work. The 
admiral of the fleet became, in effect, the head of a corps 
of revenue officers ; and, to stimulate the £eal of his officers, 
they were to receiye large rewards from all ibrfeited prop- 
erty. Sunie of the captains even went so far as to buy on 
their own account small vessels, which they sent, disguised 
as coasters, into the bays and shoal waters to collect eviclence 
and make seizures.* 

/But a people who had been left so long to themselves 
were not easy to hrinc: under the discipline of a more 
' methodical government. The new commissioners of cus- 

* Obfiorratioiu on the Seveiml Ada of Pttrliament, ote.," p. 17, 
Boston, 1769. 
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toms sent out raore than twenty fresh cutters and armed 
vessels to cruise for smugglers. But they rarely made a 
Beizure; and the colonists laughed ia tiieir bucolic way, 
and said that it was like baming a barn to roast an 

It had \)ccn the j)ra('tic-e in America ever since 1670 to 
try all smuggling aud revenue cases in the admiralty 
courts^ which acted without a jury, because it was found 
that no American jmy woold convict a smuggler. The 
ads which were now passed to improve administm- 
tion in the colonies, and even the Stamp Act, provided 
that their provisioDS should be enforced in admiralty. 
Vice-admiralty courts were established and various regu- 
lations were made to increase their effioiencf and encourage 
the j udges. This seemed entirely j ustifiable to the ministry, 
because penalties under the revenue laws had long been 
recoverable in admiralty, and in England stamp duties 
were recoverable before two justices of the peace without 
a jury.t 

To many of the colonists it seemed as if these courts 
witLout juries would soon extend their power from their 
proper sphere of the seaj)orts into the " body of tlie coun- 
try/' as it was called. They raised the alarm that Britain 
was depriving her colonies of the right of trial by jury ; 
that she inteudefl to cut off trial by jury more aud more ; 
and in the Declaration of Independence this is enumerated 
as one of the reasons for breaking up the empire. 

It is interesting to remember in this connection that 
by act of Parliament the British government can at any 

* Jam! IngenoU, Letters EeUting to the Stamp Act," New 

Haven, 17GG. 

t Tucker, ''True Intert'jit of Great Britain set forth," London, 
1774; "Correct Copii-s f»f Two Protf.yta aguinht the Bill to Kej>eal the 
American StjiTnp Art, ' p. 17, London, 17GG ; "The Conduct of the 
Lute AdmiuiaLruuou, ' etc., pp. 12, 13, London, 1767. 
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time withdraw trial by jury ftom Ifdand, and in the 

year 1902 withdrew it by proclamation in nine Irish 
counties. Great Britain began the conquest and pacifica- 
tion of Ireland seven hundred years ago> but the Irish 
aie not yet sobmiadve and British sovereignty is not yet 
established. 

The colonists also complained because the officers of the 
admiralty courts were paid out of the proceeds of fines, 
of which the informers got hal£ In some instances the 
governors of provinoes were rewarded ont of the fines and 
fbrfmtoies, for the sake of enoonraging them to greater 
diligence in executing the laws. 

To Englishmen who reflected on the smuggling and 
piracy, the thousands of convicts transported to the colo- 
nies, the thonsands of fierce red Indkns by whom the 
colonists most be influenced, and the million blaek skives 
driven with whips, the withhold iug from such people of 
the right of trial by jury, or even of the right of aelf- 
govemment, seemed a small matter. 

At the ckse of that fiunous year 1764 the ministry and 
Parliament were inclined to congratulate themselves on 
having done a good deal towards remedying the disorders 
in America. At the opening of tlie next session of Par- 
liament^ in 1765| the king reminded them that the oolonial 
question was simply '^obedience to the laws and respect 
for the legislative authority of the kingdom,'' and Par- 
liament, in replv, dec lared that they intended to proceed 

with that temper and firmn^ which wiU best conciliate 
and insure due subnussicm to the laws and revet<aioe for 
the legislative authority of Great Britain.'^ 

We find the pamphleteers in England recommending 
stronger measures. These rascals, they said, will forever 
smuggle and complain, complain and smuggle, and call 
every restraint a badge of slavery. Their long streloh of 
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fifteen hundred miles of sea-coast need be no protection to 
theoL The two thousand miles of sea-coast of Great 
Britain and Ireland does not prevent unlawful traders 
fiom meeting with the punishment th^ deserve. There- 
fore double the number of oostom-houses and of sloops of 
war, and pursue every vigorous measure to coni{)eI these 
lawless Americans to learn that while the/ live in society 
thej must submit to law. 

The new Board of Oommissaoners of Onstoms had 
made its head-quarters in Boston, a significant event, fol- 
lowed by a long train of the most important historical 
ciroumstanoes. Boston seemed to be the worst place in 
America. It had always been so. It needed curbing. 
Massachusetts was the only colony which had persistently, 
from her foundation, shown a disloyal spirit to the English 
government and the English church. Her people seemed 
to be naturally riotous. 

When the sloop Liberty" was seised for violating the 
laws of trade the patriot party of Boston rescued her 
smuggled cargo and smashed the windows of the houses 
in which lived the cuiiector, comptroller, and inspector of 
customs, and these unfortunate gentlemen narrowly es- 
caped with their lives. The mob dragged the coUector^s 
boat through the town and burnt it on the common. The 
customs officials had to take refuge on the British man-of- 
war Romney." 

Tiie proceedings to stop smuggling were carried on from 
1764 for a period of dght or t^ years, and were contem- 
poraneous with other events relating to the Stamp Act and 
other taxing laws whidi are more conspicuous in our his- 
tories. It is somewiiat diihcult to tell how far the repres- 
sion of smuggling was successful^ because the colonists 
laughed at the revenue cutters and men-of-war as foilnres, 

and at the bame time complained that they were being 
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by the stoppage of their old free trade;'' It eeems 
to be true that the naval and customs officers made very 
few seizures; but at the same time the fear of seizure and 
the presenoe of the mea-o^war may at first have stopped 
a great deal of the nnaggling. The iaknd of Jamaica 
eomplained of mnoh loss. Exactly what me the loaaeB 
among ourselves cannot now be known. 

It seems that the smuggling soon got under way again, 
and waa as bad as ever. Our people also formed aasooia- 
tioDS pledgiug themembeiB to oease importing maaofiM)* 
tured goods from England, to cease wearing English 
clothing, and to violate the act against manufacturing by 
at <mce startiiig nuuiafiKAaring of .U kiiids <u>u^ 
selves. £vef7 one i^peaied in homeapim. The prompt- 
nesB with whidi all lliis was done is striking. One might 
suppose that England was already a foreign country. Be- 
fore that year 1764 was closed the consumption of British 
merchandise had diminished by thousands of poundSi 

When the year 1774 was readied the mobs and tar4Uid* 
ftather parties had driven so many British officials from 
office ^that all attempts to check smuggling and enforce the 
trade laws were necessarily abandoned until the army 
could restore anthority. Those old laws can still be read 
in thdr places in tfie English Slatates at Large ; and, m 
troth, those danses of them which the colonists disliked 
were from the begimiiug almost as dead as they are now* 
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FART.TAMWWT FAflBBB A STAMP TAX A9D BBPKALB IT 

At the flBine time that the British government started to 

put down smuggling in 1764 it also prejyared a new sys- 
tem of taxation for the colonies as part of the remodelling 
which seemed to be necessary. In facty the sugar act/' 
passed on Mavdi 10 of that jeary was a taxing act^ and . . 
dedaie^ in its preamble that it was intended to raise a ' 
revenue from tlie colonics to defray the expenses of pro- 
tecting and governing them. 

This taxation of the oolonies was not a new idea. They 
had always been taxed, eqieoiaUy darmg the wais with 
France. There was a regular system by which the British 
Secretary of State made a requisition on the colonies 
through the colonial governors, stating the quota of money 
or supplies required from each. Each colonial assembly 
thereupon be^ a long wrangle with its goiveroov, and 
usually ended by voting the supply or part of it> which 
was collected from the people by taxation. 

It was a voluntary system, for sometimes a colony 
would grant no supply at alL It was, in shorty the old 
feudal aid system, the system in whidi all taxation in 
England had originated. Taxation was originally not 
a self-acting system of compulsion. Taxes were gifts, 
gmnts, or aida, which the people, or their feudal lords, or 
Fkrliamentas re pr e s en ting the people, granted to 4he king 
at irregular intervals to assist tiie government in wars or 
other, undertakings; or, as Mr. Stubbs put^ it, ''the tax- 
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payers made a volontaiy offering to relieve the wants of 
the ruler.** * 

This voluntary system had long since ceased in England, 
and the modern, annual, self-acting system prevailed both 
there and also in the local taxation of the colonies. The 
taxation proposed in 1764 was taxation by the modem 
system. It was not a new or sadden thought It had 
been suggested in 1713 when Harley was at the head of 
the treasur}', and again at the opening of the Seven 
Years' War. It had also been advocated in the early 
part of the century by Governor Keith, of Pennsylvania, 
who was also one of those who foresaw the leaning of 
some of the colonists towards independence, and thought 
that such a spirit should be nipped in the bud. CSolonial 
taxation had for a long time beoi an obvious measure and 
might have been tried much sooner if IVanoe had not been 

ill Canada, 

Looked at in the light of ail the circumstances it was not 
necessarily an evil or tyrannical measure. If we onoe 
admit that the colonial status is not an improper one, and 
tiiat it is no infringement of natural or political rights for 
a nation to have dependencies or subject peoples, taxing 
them in a moderate and fair way seems to follow as a 
matter of course. England still levies indirect taxes on 
India and the crown coloniesi and oooasioiiaUy a charge 
similar to a direct tax, as in the case of colonial lighthou8es.t 

England was gcuerally believed to be bankrupt, groan- 
ing under the vast debt of over £148,000,000, which had 
been heaped up by the war she had just waged to save the 
colonies from the dutches of Frsnce. It was a heavy debt 
for a country of barely eight million people. The colonies 

«« Gonititutioiial History of England/* «ditloiiof lS76,vol. i. p. 677. 
t Jenkyniy "Britiah Btile and Juriadiction beyond tho Seal,** 
pp. 10, 11. 
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had no tezee, except the veiy light ones which thej levied 

on themselves by thdr own l^islative assemblies. But the 
jxKiple in England suffered under very heavy and burden- 
some taxes on all sorts of articles, including the wheels on 
Iheir wagon% the panee of glass in their honaesy and other 
things which involved prying and iiritating in vestigationa. 
All this was to help pay for that great war, and why 
should not the colonies be called upon for their share? 
While the war was being carried on they had been taxed 
in the old way, and, on requisition from the home govern- 
ment^ had voted in their legislative aasemblies supplies of 
money, men, and provisions. Now that peace was 
declared, why should they not help to pay the war debt, 
by the modern, more orderly, and r^ular system ? 

The cokMusIn were very moch attached to the old volun- 
tary system. They took the greatest delist in it; for 
whenever a governor announced that he liad been in- 
structed to obtain a certain quota^ the legislature had a 
dianoe to worry him and strike a bargain for his consent 
to some of their fiivorite measures. But the delays caused 
by this wrangling were very exasperating to generals in 
the field during the French War, and also to the home 
government. 

Beskies this uncertainty and delay, it seemed to English- 
men that the yolnntaiy system was very unequal and 
nnfiur. Some colonies, Uke Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts, gave large supplies ; and others, like New Jersey, 
Maryland, or G^eorgia, gave little or none at all, and this 
raised jealousies, Inokerings, and quarrds. 

But the ookmista, knowing that in the long ran they 
always got the better of the governors, would not admit the 
validity of any such ohjcx^tions. When modern taxation 
was suggested, they would blandly inquire what could be 
better than the old voluntary sTsifcem? They would dilate 
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on their loyalty and affeotioa for the crown; and the ideal 
beanty of those glfls to ^'dear mother England/^ whibh 

they voluntarily and without even the suggestion of force 
had always out of the abundance of their overflowing 
devotion supplied. Did you not yourselves, they would 
say, think that in the last war we had been too oomplying 
and too goierons in onr devotion to the king, and did yon 
not hand us back £133,333 6«. 8f£., which you said we 
had paid over and above our share of the expense ? Let 
the king frankly tell us his neoessitics, and we will in the 
future, as in the paat^ of our own volition, assist him* 

That refunding of the £133,000 proved to be somewhal 
like the repealing of the stamp tax, a generosity of which 
the government afterwards repented. But it is easy to see 
how public men of both parties in England, accustomed to 
methodical methods and r^ular, orderly tazatiim, would 
naturally oondude that there should be a sorer and more 
orderly way of raising money or supplies from the colonies. 
The refunding of the £133,000 was in their eyes an argu- 
ment against the old method, because the greater part of 
that sum had been returned only to Maseachusetts and one 
or two other provinces which had given supplies In an alv 
surd excess over all the others. It was ridiculous for a 
great nation to have to conduct its finanoes by this sort of 
refunding. Itwould lie better to havea simple self-acting 
method like the stamp tax that would bear equally on alL 

Accordingly, on the 10th day of March, 1764, that 
famous year of colonial reorganization and reform, and the 
same day on which the sugar act'' and the law for the 
further restraint of paper money in the ookmies were passed, 
ICr. Orenville, Ohancellor of the Ezchec^uer, announced in 
Parliament the ])lan of a stamp tax for the colonies. lie 
introduced and secured the passage of some resolutions 
on the right, equity, and policy of colonial taxation which 
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were intended to raise the whole qaestion and have it dis- 
cussed for a year before any particular measure was 
oflTered. 

The miaistry went about this measure with that display 
of oonsiderate care and tenderness which England has so 
often shown to dependencies, a tenderness very much ad- 
mired hy some, but very exasjxjrating to a people who are 
fond of freedom. Mr. Grenville not only wanted the sub- 
ject discussed for a year in England before final action was 
taken, bat he wanted the colonists to discuss it and offer 
suggestions, or propose some better plan of taxation, or one 
that would be more agreeable to them. He was lavishly 
candid in saying that the " sugar act'' just passed levied 
an external tax, the validity of which the colonists ad- 
nutted ; bat the stamp tax might be an internal tax, the 
validity of which might be denied in America ; and he 
wished that question fully discussed. He was also exces- 
sively liberal in hinting to the colonial agents in London 
that now was the opportmufy for the ooloniesi by volun- 
tarily agreeing to the stamp tax, or an equivalent, to estab- 
lish a precedent for being consulted before any tax was 
imposed upon them by Parliament. He afterwards made a 
great point of selectiog as stamp of^ciais in America only 
soeh persoDs as were natives of the oonntiy. 

The patriotic party in America was fiv too shrewd to 
accept the Stamp Act or offer an equivalent. They sent 
back some petitions and remoustrauces against it, but for 
the most part were quite sullen. A year went by. The 
proposed tax was drafted into the form of a law, passed with 
soarody any debate, and approved by the king, March 
22, 1766. 

It provided a stamp tax on newspapers and all I^al 
and bnainess docnmente, and was full of tiresome, wordy 
detaila. It was the sort of tax which we levied on 
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omsdva daring the Civil War and again at the time of 
the war with Spain. It is nnqueetionably the fairest^ moat * 

equally distributed, and easiest to collect of all forms of 
taxes. Scarcely any one in England seems to have had 
any donbt aa to the right of Parliament to levy aodi a tax, 
an internal one, eo-called, on the colonies. 

But the colonists who had defied navigation laws and 
ruled themst'lves almost independently for over a hundred 
years, could not accept such a tax. News of the passage 
of the act seems to have reached this coantry in May. 
Virginia immediately led the way in passing resolutions 
of protest, and it waii in speaking on these resolutions that 
Patrick Henry made his famous treasonable speech, — 
'^CsBsar had his Brutus, Charles L his Cromwell, and 
George III. — ^may profit by their example.'' 

The assemblies of the other colonies qniokly followed 
with similar resolutions. These resolutions, taken as a 
whole, protest against the extension of the power of the 
admindty courts as well as against the Stamp Act. They 
aU aigoe the qaestioo somewhat; and base themselves on 
the position that Parliament had never before taxed the 
colonies in internal matters, and that internal taxation was 
therefore the exclusive })rovince of the colonial legislaturea. 
They admit that Parliament can tax them externally^ or, 
as they put it, regulate their commerce by levying duties 
on it, and regulate them, as in fact it always had done, in 
all internal matters, except this one of internal taxes. 

This position was very weak, because it admitted the 
right to r^;ulate all their internal affairs except one ; and 
the distinction it raised between external and internal taxes 
was altogether absurd. There wa.s no ital or substantial 
diHerenoe between external and internal taxes; between 
taxes levied at a seaport and taxes levied throughout the 
country. The colonists afterwards saw this weakness and 
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changed their ground. But this supposed distinction be- 
tween external and internal taxes was good enough to begin 
with ; and the Bevolution, during the seventeen jean of 
itB active progress^ was largely a question of the evolation 

of opinion. 

During that summer of 1765, while the as8erabh'o3 of 
the difierent colonies were passing resolutions of protest^ 
tiie mobs of the patriot party were protesting in another 
way. It certainly amased EInglishmen to read that the 
mob in Boston, not content with hanging in effigy the 
proposed stamp distributers, levelled the office of one of 
them to the ground and smashed the windo^v8 and fur- 
niture of his private house; that they destroyed the 
papers and records of the court of admiralty, sacked the 
house of the comptroller of customs, and drank themselves 
drunk with his wines; and, finally, actually proceeded 
to the house of Lieutenant-Gk)vemor Hutchinson, who 
was compelled to flee to save his life. They completely 
gutted his house, stamped upon die diairs and mahogany 
tables until they were wrecked, sma8he<l the large, gilt- 
framed pictures, and tore up all the fruit-trees in his 
garden. (Governor Hutchinson was a native of the prov- 
ince, was its historian, and with his library perished many 
invaluable historical manuscripts which he had been thirty 
years collecting. The mob cut open the beds and let the 
feathers out, which they scattered with his clothes, linen, 
smashed furniture^ and pictures in the street* 

That ibis outrage had been incited the day before by the 
preaching of the Kev. Dr. May hew, a Puritan divine, did 

» 

*New England Historical and Genealogical Register, vol. xxxii. 
p. 268; Hutchinson, '* MassachusetU, " vol. iii. pp. 122-127; ^lassa- 
chusctta Archives, vol. xxvi. p. 143 ; B ).^ton Gazette, August 19, 
September 2, 1765; Hut<hin»(»n'8 Corre8j»c)ndence, vol. ii. p. 143 j 
"L»etterB of Jamos Murray, Lojaliat," p. 258. 
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not lessen its atrocity in the eyes of Englishmen. He had 
held forth on the text, I would they were even oat off 
which trouble 70a and the mob oune very near obejing 
his instmctioiia literally. A peat many lespeotsble citi- 
aens were shocked, or ap^^aied to be shocked, at this vio- 
lence and excess. They held town meetings of abhorrence, 
a guard was oigani^ to prevent such outrages in the 
future^ and lewaids were offered for rioters. But it is 
quite significant that, although the rioters were well 
known, as the historians assure us, no one was punished. 
Two or three were arrested, but were rescued by their 
friends, and it was found impoesiiile to proceed against 
theuL* 

It is not neoessary to desGribe in detail the action of 

mobs in the other colonies. They were somewhat less 
violent than in Massachusetts, and their proceedings were 
usually directed to compelling the stamp distributers to 
resign their c^boe. Such suooessfnly widespread, and thor- 
oogh rioting we have scaroely ever seen in our time. 

It strengthened the very natural feeling in England that 
British sovereignty and order must at all hazards be es- 
tablished in America. On the side of the colonistB it 
may be observed that this wide^read rioting and its vio- 
lence disclose a strong party already fiur sq^arated fiom 
England. 

In the autumn a respectable body of colonists met in 
New York to deal with the Stamp Act question. Tlua 
meeting, whidi has ever since been known as the Stamp 

Act Congress, had been suggested by the Massachusetts 
Assembly. Neither Virginia, New Hampshire, nor Gwrgia 
was represented in it^ which may be incidentally noticed 
as tending to show that tiie rebel or patriot movement was 

♦ElUott, "New England," vol. ii. pp. 254, 255; Hildieth, vol. 
it chap. xzTiii. p. (i28. 
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not ver)' strong in tho.se communities, or their governors 
would not have been able to prevent delegates going to 
New York. 

The Stamp Aet CongMB paased resolntioDs of protest 

and sent a petition to the king and another to Parlia- 
ment. The arguments in these documents are very 
much the same as those used in the previous remonstranoes* 
Tbejf of ooaraei took the precaotioii of expressing great 
loyal^ to Great Britain and admiratiott for the mighty 
British empire, to which, they said, it ua.s a great happiness 
to belong. They protested against the extension of the 
power of admiralty courts, and declared that they had the 
same rights as Englishmen bom within the reakn. But 
the groundwork of their position was that Parliament 
could not tax them internally unless they were represented ' 
in that body ; from the nature of things, they could never ^ 
be repiesentedi and therefore Parliament could never tax 
tfiem. 

It is to be observed that they did not ask for representa- 
tion in Parliameut. They declared it to be impossible ; 
and Englishmen were quick to notice and oomment on 
this. Qzenyille, in his speech against the repeal of the 
Stamp Acty ealied forcible attention to it^ and reminded 
his hearers of its significance. 

It was the b^inning of the rejection of all authority 
of Parliament. The colonists never changed their ground 
on this point They always insisted that the distance 
across the ocean rendered rep r e s e ntation impossible. It 
is quite obvious that the distance did not render rcprescuta- 
tion impossible ; it merely made it somewhat inconvenient. 
Each colony maintained one or more agents in London to 
look after its affairs and represent it at the ezeeutive de- 
partments of die government ; and these agents sometimes 
appeared before Parliament as witnesses. Each colony 
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oould in a similar ynj have maintained repreaentBtiveB in 

Parliament. 

Governor Beruard, of Massachusetts, tells us, in his 

Select Lettors/' that at fiist the colonists were willing to 
be represented in Parliament, and made their argument in 
the alternative that if they were to be taxed internally 
they must be represented ; but fearing that representation 
might be allowed them, and that they would be irretrievably 
bound by any measure passed by Parliament, th^ quiekly 
siiifted to the position that representation was impossible, 
and thereiure internal taxation constitutionally impossible. 

The documents of the colonists do not express a will- 
ingness to be representedi although there are expressions 
used from which such a willingness might possiUy be 
inftmd. They may, however, have expressed waA 
willingness in conversation ; but after the time of the 
Stamp Act Congress all their published statements cling 
tightly to the impossibility of representaticm. 

This was regarded by many as a sure sign of the deter- 
mination of the rebel party to break from England in the 
end, and an evidence of the insincerity of their professions 
of loyalty. Kaynal, the French waiter, in his " Philo- 
sophical and Political History of the European Settlements 
in America,'' advised ihem never to yield on this impossi- 
bility of representation, for if once they were represented, 
the rest of Parliament could easily outvote them, their 
liberties .would be gone, and their fetters permanently 
foiged upon them,* 

The Stamp Act Congress admitted diat the colonists 
owed allegiance to the British crown ; and they also said 

* Xxtmefei ftom Baynfil's book were widely ciiculated in a pun- 
pblat celled " The Sentimenti of a Fordgner on the Disputes of Oraat 
Britain with America.'* 8ee^ also, Oartwright's "American Indepenp 
denoe, the Interest and Glory of Great Britain, " p. 60. 
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that they owed all due sabordinatioii to that aiiguat body, 
the Parliameiit of (3ieat Britain.'' Parliament^ therefore, 

had full authority over them, could tax their commerce 
by duties at the seaj)orts, ami levy this duty on exports as 
well as on importB,— do everything, in shorty except tax 
them intemaUy* 

Bnt if the principle no taxation without representation" 
were sound English constitutional law, why did the colo- 
nists admit that they could be taxed at their seaports with- 
out representation ? A tax levied by Parliament on sugar, 
molasses^ or other artides ooming into the colonial eea- 
ports was paid hy all the people of the province in the 
enhanced price of the goods. The duties on French and 
Spanish products, which had to be paid in specie, and 
drained spem out of the country, were a so-called external 
tax; bat they drained specie out of the interior of the 
ooontry as well as from the seaports. It was, as Lord 
Mansfield said, like a pebble thrown into a pond, — the 
circies from the splash would extend over the whole pond. 

In &ct^ in the veiy nature of things there could be no 
tax that could properly be called an external one* lEy^ry 
tax was an internal tax, because any tax that conld be 
conceived of had to be levied on people or property within 
the boundaries of the country. When once the tax-gatlierer 
had eiitered the boundary, or taken private property for 
taxes jnst inside the boundary, at a seaport, it was as mndi 
internal taxation as though he were in the central town of 
the community. 

" What a pother," said an Irish memlx>r of Parliament^ 
Whether money b to be taken out of their coat pocket or 
out of thdr waistcoat pocket." 

The colonists tried to keep up the distinction by saying 
that the duties on imports aud exports were merely to 
legolate the commeroe of the empire; the regulation of 
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tiie oommeroe was the main object| and the dntiaa wm 

merely incidental. 

■< The SM is youn," Mid FnoUin, in Ui extminatioii before Pfeiw 
liemeiit ; " you nudnUin by your fleeti the lalbty of navigation in it, 
end keep it deer of piretes | you mey hM,v% therefore, e natoiel end 
eqniteble right to lome toll or duly on merehendiae oerried through 
that pert of your dominions, towerds deftsying the expense yon ere 
ftt in ships to maintain the safoty of that cartiege." 

Franklin, liowevor, had not much faith in the distinc- 
tion, for when closely questioned he foretold that the colo- 
nists would change their ground, and deny all authority of 
Parliament^ external as well as internal. When his cross- 
examiners pressed him with the absurdity of the distinc- 
tion, and asked why the colonists should not also deny 
the right of external taxesy he replied, — 

** They never have hitherto. Many argumenta have boon lately 
used here to show them that there is no difference, and that if ^ou 
have no right to tax them internally, you have no right to tux them 
externally or make any other law to bind them. At present they do 
not reason so, but in time they may possibly be convinced by these 
arguments." 

The principle of no taxation without representation/' 
which the Stamp Act Congress declined to use against 
taxes levied at seaportB, but cited against other taxes, had 

always been familiar to the colonists. It had been ap* 
pealed to on several occasions in the past hundred and 
fifly years, notably in Virginia and Massachusetts, against 
acts of the British government Its Mmess was obvious 
to all who believed in representative government an^^re- 
publicanlsm, but not at all obvious to those who rejected 
those metho<ls. ^It was the outgrowth of tlie Reformation 
doctrines of the natural rights of man, of which we shall 
liave much to say hereafterA It was an application of 
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the principle set forth in so many raodero American docti- 
meatB, that no government can be just which does not rest 
on the consent of the governed. The ^'oonsent of the 
governed^ doctrine was often expreased by the phxaee, 
" No laws can be made or abrogated without the consent 
of the people or their representatives." Therefore taxing 
laws, like all other laws, must be hy consent. 

Tbe colonists said that no taxation without repraenta- 
tion" was part of the British Oonstitatton, one of the 
inalienable rights of Englishmen or Anglo-Saxons, as we 
would now put it. But so many things that particular 
persons want, or admire^ are described in this way that we 
mnst be careful how we accept such statements, • 

The British Gonstitation is a very fluid, fluctuatiDg 
body, made up of customs, decisions of couiis, acts of 
Parliamenty tacit understand ings, or whatever the omuipo- 
tent Parliament shall decide. There have always been 
two parties in England, at times diametrically opposed to 
each other • so &r apart in opinions that they might be 
separate nationalities or races, and yet each one insisting 
that its particular views are the true ooostitution. The 
TCnglmh who camc out to America were largely of one of 
these parties^ which has been successively called round- 
head, whig, or liberal. They have at times daimed as 
part of the British Constitution doctrines which were 
advocated by liberals in England, and which Americans 
also thought ought to be part of the British Constitution, 
but which were never fully accepted or adopted. 

The Quakers, Baptists, and others at one time declared 
that religious liberty was part of the British Constitution, 
meaninr^ that it ought to be a part, and that they would 
make it a part of the Constitution if they could. But it 
was not a part, because the very reverse had been prac- 
tised for several hundred years, and had driven thousands 
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of these people to America, and it never became a part of 
the Constitution until made so by act of Parliament when 
William of Orange aaoended the throne after the revolu- 
tion of 1688. 

No taxation without vepraentation'' was never a part 

of the British Constitution, and is not a part of it even 
DOW. It could not be adopted without at the same time 
accepting the doctrine of government by consent, and that 
doctrine no nation with colonies could adopt, because it is 
a flat denial of the lawfulness of the colonial relation.* 

"No taxation without representation^' had often been 
advocated in England by liberals of different sorts, Puri- 
tans, HoundheadSy and Whigs, who felt that they stood in 
need of it» The colonists thought that thej had found 
two or three instances in which Parliament had partially 
recognized this doctrine. There were several old divisions 
of England, like tlie County Palatine of Chester, or the 
Principality of Wales, which in feudal times had been 
semi-independent They were for a long time not taxed 
by Parliament, and when at last Parliament determined 
to tax them they were, the colonists said, given representa- 
tion. The colonists clung to these instances and kept 
leneatinff them in all their Damnhlets: but the instances 
were denied by some writers, and were certainly without 
avail in convincing Parliameut and the vast majority of 
Englishmen.! 

•"The ConJuot of the Late Administration considered," p. 61, 
London, 17G7. English writers pointed out that such a doctrine 
would destroy the Britiih Conttitution of thai time and throw the 
oountiy into aimiehy and oonftiiioii. " The ConilitaltoDal Bight of 
the Iiflgifllatura of Gnat Britain to tax the Britiih OoUmiet, ' p. 51, 
London, 1768. 

t "The Bights of Gmt Britain aflaerted/' p. G, London, 1776; 
'<BeniaricB on the Beriew of the Contioveny between Great Britain 
and her Oolonies," p. 86. 
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Englishmen easily replied that these one or two instances, 
even supposing them to be as the colonists stated, were 
accidental and amounted to nothing in the face of the long- 
continaed pradioe and enstom to the oontraiy. In the 
year 1766 soarcely any of the great towns in England liad 
representatives in Parliament and yet they were taxed. 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Halifax paid their taxes every year| and sent not a single 
member to Parliament. In £Mt^ out of the eight million 
people in EDgland thero were not above three hundred 
thousand represented.* 

Parliament was made up largely of rotten boroughs or 
pocket boroughs in the control of individuab or noblemen* 
Old Samm had not a single inhabitant^ and jet sent two 
members to Ptoliament. Bepresenta^ve government as 
the colonists understood and practised it in their local 
assemblies, or as we now 
no existence in Kngland. 

All this was wrong and a bad system, as we would say 
in America ; but that is not the question. Psrluiment had 
slowly grown into that state from the old feudal customs ; 
and that growth or that condition was the British Conati- 
tnftion of that day. There were a few, a vefj few, men in 
England who wanted it changed and the principle of no 
taxation without representation adopted. Ivonl Cauuleu 
argued to this effect during the Stamp Act debates in a 
most interesting speech in the House of Lords. Lord 
Mansfield^ a still greater legal lominaiyy aigaed on the 
opposite side. These two speeches are well worth reading 
by aiiy uuu who is interested iu the deUiilb oi the subject. 

♦ "The Right of the British Legislature to tax the American Colo- 
nies," London, 1774 ; ^* An fingliahmun's Answer to the Address from 
the Delegates to the People of QretX Britaiiif " etc., p. 8, New York, 
1776. 
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Mansfield's side was, of oomse, saooessful. When the 
British Parliament annonnoed, by the Dedamtory Act of 

1766, that they had the constitutional riglit to tax the 
polonies as they pleased, externally or internally, up or 
down, or in any other way, they were nndoabtedly actii^ 
in aooordanoe with the long settled eonstitational custom, 
and that decision has never been reversed.* 

The sum of the matter in regard to no taxation without 
representation is, that America, having been settled by the 
liberal, radical, and in most instances minority element of 
English politics, accepted, and England, being usually 
under the influence of the Tory element, rejected this much- 
discussed doctrine. We went our separate ways. Aitliough 
we were of the same race as the people of England, the 
differences between us were as fiur-reaohing and radical as 
though we were a totally difieient people, and the gulf was 
being steadily widened. 

In aigoing with the colonists, an Englishman would 
sometimes leave the firm ground of pure constitutional 
right, and say, you are already rq^resented in Parliament 
more amply and fhlly rep r e s e nted than yon conld be in one 
of your own, and better protected than if you sent your 
own people to the Parliament that sits in London. There 
are always members there who take a special interest in 
yon and protect all the rights to which yon are entitled. 
William Pitt and Lord Camden, as well as Fox, Barr6, 
Conway, Powuall, Dowdeswill, and Edmund Burko, fight 
your battles for you with an eloquence far beyond any your 

♦Tounge, "Constitutional History of England," p. 72. The 
British ^u>liament has to-day the right to tax any of its colonies with* 
out i cpOTon tation. PftilitiiiMit b omnipotent in tfaii u In other 
lespeeti, and haa been lo dedarcd as late aa 1SS& ** American JEBi- 
torical Review,'' vol. i. p. 37 ; Prooeedings of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, vol. vii. p. ISl ; Jenkyns, " Britith Rule and Juriadietion 
beyond the Sea, " p. 10 
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ablest men po oocoo ; and it was by thmr defenoe of 70a 
that the Stamp Act and the paint, paper^ and glaas act 
were repealed* 

There was a oertain amount of foroe in this aigoment^ 
espedalljr to a mind that was inelined to lojalism. But 
the patriotic party replied that they wanted the protection 
of aseertaioed and fixed rights, so that they would not 
need the condescending protection of these so-called groat 
men in Parliament who would not live fofever or who 
might change their opinions. 

The Englishman would tlieu argue that the colonista 
were virtually represented in Parliament just as the vast 
majority of people in England were virtually represented* 
All the members of Parliament^ although elected by an 
insignificant fiaodon of the people, were charged with the 
duty of legislating for those unrepresented, and caring for 
their interests, and had always done so. The seven mil- 
lion people who had no direct representation were never- 
tfadess virtnally represented by all the members of Ear« 
Uament, and in the same way the colonists were virtually 
represented. 

This was the only sort of representation which the 
majority of Englishmen reoogniaed or understood, and 
they maintained it down into our own tune. The Ameri- 
can systematic representation by small districts, ln<; an 
approximately equal and thorough representation, was not 
only unrecognized but regarded as a mere radical and 
dai^erous dream of philosophm and visionaries. The 
House of Lords represented all the nobility, the House of 
Commons represented all the commoners, and the colonists 
as commoners were therefore fully represented. 

To this virtual representation the colonists liad a very 
strong reply, because, as they pointed out, the unrepre- 
sented people in England were more or lees intimately 
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asBOciated with the represented people, and the laws had 

to be the same fur all. Those raenilx?rs of Parliament 
who laid taxes on unrepresented Leeds and Manchester 
taxed themselvee and their oonstituents at the same time. 
Bat when they taxed Amerioa thejr oould and did lay a 
tax entirely different fW>m those tiiey put on themeelvea 
and their constituents.* 

YeS| the Englishman would reply, and the differenoe 
has been that they put far lighter taxes on you than they 
pUwe on themadyes. Bnghmd is overwhehned with taxes 
on wagoDH, ihrnitore, and every article a man can have, 
even to the panes of glass in his house. They propose 
nothing of that sort for you. They want from you only 
the lightest and most trifling taxes. The people of £ng^ 
land pay twenty-five shillings per head in taxes. They 
ask from you only sixpence per head, although they have 
spent in support of your government and protection sinoe 
1690, without counting the cost of the war with France, 
£43,697,142, of which over £1,600,000 was paid in 
bounties on yonr prodncto.t 

liieliard Bland, of Virginia, published an interesting 
argument. It is true, he said, that nearly nine-tenths of 
the people in England are not represented. But how has 
that happened ? By despotism and the alternation of the 
original laws of England. Among the old Anglo-Saxons, 
before the Normans came in, every thiug was equal and all 
the people were represented. If nine-tenths are now de- 
prived of their rights, it is by a departure from the original 

♦ " Considerations on the Propriety of imposing Taxes in the Brit- 
ish Colonics, " London, 1766. See, also, "Considerations on the 
Nature and Extent of the Legislative Authority of the British Par- 
liament," Philadelphia. 

t «The Rights of Oraat Britain itserted agaioBt the Clainu of 
America, ' p. 80, London, Vm, Oobbett, '* Pnriiamentuy Htotory/' 
Yol. zriiL p. 222. 
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Saxon parity, and that purity sbould be restored. Let us 
restore it in America, or rather keep it restored, for we 
have already restored it here, instead of imitating the 
oppresrion yrhkh has destroyed it in finglaod* 

The ]o3ral!B(8 wanted the colonies to be directly repre- 
sented in Parliament, and some of them argued that the 
only fair and projKT way by which they could be repre- 
aented would be by giving them representatives in pro- 
portion to their popnlationi revenncy and growing power* 
Ab ihese were increasing ever\ year, the representation 
would continually have to be enlarged ; and, as America 
was greater in its size and resources than England, the 
colonies would before long have more representativea in 
Parliament than the British Isles ; and the seat of power 
of the Britiab em|nre would of necesiily be remo^ to 
America.* 

The object of this axgument was to try to settle ail 
disputes by a doaer union with the mother-country in* 
stead of drawing away from her. They tried to show the 
patriots that in the end America would reap the prindpal 

advantage of a closer union. This was one of the points 
where they diftered decidedly from the Tory party in 
£ngland. While believing in the empire, and rejecting 
all attempts to break it by independence, they proftssed to 

believe enough in America to wish it equal rights with 
England, and a hnai merger that would briug the king 

* The forecasts of the increuso of population which those who used 
this argument made have been very nearly fulfilled. They estimated 
one hundred and twenty millions for the year 1924. We shall prob- 
ably not reach that number at the present rate of increase, but we 
shall not be very far behind it. Other estimates which they gave were 
twenty-four millions in sixty years from 1774 and ninoty-«ix millions 
in one hundred yean. They based their estimatea on the rate of In- 
crWMB in their own timei when the population doubled within thir^ 
jmn ; hnt fhii mto was not kept up. 
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and London Bocietjr to live in PhiladdphiAy leaving Eng- 
land to become a depeudeucy. 

"When the numbers, power, and revenues of America exceed 
thoie of Britain a revolution of the seat of empire will surely take place. 
. . . Should the Georges in regular succession wear the British 

diadem to a number runkini^ with the Louises of Franco, many a 
goodly prinoo of that royal lino will have riiiugled his ashes with 
American dust, and not many generations may pass away before one 
of the first rnonarchs of the world on ascending hh throne shall 
declare, with exulting joy, 'Bom and educated amount you, I 
glory in the name of American.'" — *♦ A Few Political Reflections 
submitted to the Consideration of the British ColonieB," p. 49, Phila- 
delphia, 1774. 

But it was all academic and aside from the practical 
question. The old Anglo-Saxon institntions had been ez- 
tingniahed in England for seven hundred years, and the 

loyalists saw visions. The vital qu(>Llun was as to the 
British Constitution as it stood in the year 1 765. Could 
the patriot colonists persuade the British majority to 
diange it and go the radical colonial way ? 

When Englishmen and lo3rali8t8 reflected that Parlia- 
ment could enact the death penalty in the colonies, and 
take away a colonist's life by a law to which he had not 
conaentedy it seemed strange that it could not take from a 
colonist without his oonaent a shilling a year in taxes. 
They began collecting and publishing the numerous in- 
stancies in which Parliament had long regulated colonial 
internal affairs, so as to show that it was hardly possible 
that there could be an exception in the one item of taxation 
inside of the seaports. 

A notable instance of internal regulation was the colo- 
nial ])ost-oflFice system, which was begun by an act of Par- 
liament in 1692, and enlaiged and extended by another 
act in 1710; and this same act fixed and regulated the 
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rates of postage In all the colonies and exempted letter- 
carriers from paying ferriage over rivers. It was unques- 
tionably an internal regulation, and seemed very much like 
a tax on the colonists for canying thar letters. It was an 
internal tax and a very heavy one, becanse the postage 
rates were high. In 1765, the same year as the Stamp Act, 
the postajG^e rates in the colonies were again regulated bv i^^v^ 

Parliament. But although the colonists complained of the 

Stamp A ct th^ never complained of the postage rq^- 
tionSb ^ 
'Tx)yali8t8 could be very annoying on this point, for it 
was difficult to deny that there was a strong resemblance 
between demanding postage on letters and exacting a 
stamp duty on the legal or busmess document inside the 
wrapper. The real diflerence was that by paying the 
postage ihe colouista received in return an immi diate and 
undeniable benefit in having their letters carried at the 
mother-KJOuntry's expense by a general system which was 
nniform throughout the colonieB^ while in the case of the 
stamp tax England seemed to be getting all the benefit 
The general benefit of the post-office had been so great 
and obvious that in 1692, 1710, and 1765, when Parlia- 
mentary post-office acts were passed, it never occurred to 
any one to think of them as dangerous precedents of 
internal r^ulation.* 

If the Stamp Act is unconstitutional. Englishmen would 
say, so also is the post-offioe act; but your arch rebel 
Franklin still remains postmaster of the colonies, and 
enjoys the salary, althoi^ the act under which he holds 

* S«e " CoDBideratioiiB on the Propiiety of impodng Taxes In Hia 
Biitiih ColoniM,'* etc, pp. 55, 56, London, 17SS. Thn author of thia 
pamphlet aiguee againat the post-oilioe aa a preoedent tor internal tax* 
ation, and then admltithat, heing lo oonvenient^ it slipped in ae a pre- 
cedent without the ooloniiti being awan of its danger. 




• 
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office Bhoold* aooofding to his own argument, be deetaxed 
void. 

If jou want other instances, said the loyalists, of Parlia- 
ment regulating the internal affiura of the colonies for the 
last centoiy and more, the7 are innumerable. As fiur bade 
as 1650, tinder the protectofate of Oliver Cromwell, that 

huge sou of liberty, Parliament passed an act blocking up 
the ports of Barbadocs, Virginia, Bermuda, and Antigua, 
and in that old act of Cromwell's time it is ezpresslj 
declared that the colonies are sntject to Parliament 

Going farther back than 1660, they found another 
instance in 1643, when Parliament passed an ordinance 
putting the whole government of the colonies in the hands 
of a govemoi^-general and seventeen commissioners^ with 
unlimited powers to *^ provide for, order, and dispose of all 
things which they shall think most fit and advantageous 
for the well -governing, securing, strengthening, and pre- 
serving of the said plantations." Was not Parliament then 
exercising power, imd omnipotent power, in the colonies? 
And Oliver Cromwell himself was one of the com- 
missioners. 

Then, also, there was the act in the second year of 
George II., levying duties out of the wages of all A merican 
seamen for the purpose of building up (keenwioh HospitaL 
By llie Parliament also were passed from time to time 

those acts restraining the a)lonies from manufacturing 
certain articles, notably hats, articles of iron and of steel ; 
slitting mills were prohibited, and also the cutting of pine- 
trees ; lands were made liable to the payment of debts ; the 
statute of wills extended to the colonies ; pajier currency 
was restrained ; indentiire<l servants empowered to enlist, 
troops raised in the colonies made subject to the articles 
of war, and so on. In fiict, Parliament had over and over 
again walked about in the colonial internal organs, with- 
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out arousing much^ if any complaint^ and without doing 
any harm.* 

SometiiiieB, it is tnie, aaid the loyalistB^ you have potested 
agaioflt some particular part of tiiia v^olatioii by Parliar 
ment when you happened not to like it When Cromwell 

was handlin|]^ Virginia rather roughly her |X}ople announced 
the doctrine that there must be no taxation without repre- 
eeptation. Doubtless also you ooald find some other pro- 
teste. But you never protested on principle against the 
jx>st-office, or the statute of wills, or the countless other 
regulations. You never protested on principle against any 
internal r^ulation that was a convenienoe or a benefit to 
yoo. And what do the few isolated protests you may have 
made amount to agauist the fiust of long oontinned action 
by Parliament for over a hundred years. 

As Parliament had done so much in colonial internal 
offiiirs without consent and without lepresentatton, and 
oonld impose a tax at the seaportSi it certainly seemed 
eztraordinary that it could not tax generally or internally, 
when we consider that the power of general taxation is 
the most important part, and, indeed, the foundation, of 
legislative power, if kgisktive power is to exist at all. 

It was at first daimed the colonists that Piarliament, 
in spite of all its internal relating, had never actually 
assumed control of private property in America, and there- 
fore could not take away private property by a tax law to 
which the colonists had not consented ; or^ as the Stamp 
Act Congress pot it, Piu*liament could not grant to his 
Majesty the property of the colooists." But l^arliament 

♦"The Rights of Great Britain asserted," pp. 27-39, London, 
1776. "The Supremacy of the British Legi^nlature over the Colonies 
candidly diacussed, " London, 1776; "An Englishman's Answer to 
the Address from the Delegates to the People of Qreat Britain, " p. 10, 
New York, 1776. 
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had taken away private property by so-called external 
taxes at the seaports^ which the coloaists admitted to be 
ooostitatioDali and an act of ParliameDfe was very soou 
feond I17 which private property had been controlled by 
Parliament all over the colonies. 

This was the famous act of 1732, which made all lauds, 
slaves^ and personal property in the colonies liable for the 
debts of British merchants. The£nglish merchants had 
petitioned to have this act passed as a protection. They 
were obliged to give the colonists in America long credit 
for the goods they sold them. As this debtor class 
increased the English merchants feared that the colonial 
legislatores would be pereoaded to pass stay laws to pre- 
vent the sdsure of colonial property in payment of sndi 
debts. Jamaica Iiad already parsed iiu act of this sort. 
Accordingly, the act of Parliament of 1732 provided that 
all lands, goods, and negro slaves in America should at all 
times be liable to seisnre and sale for debt just as if they 
were in England.* 

An enormous trade and commerce sprang up, it was 
said, under the protection of this act Without the act 
the English merchants would have refbsed to give the 
colonistB long credit; and the colonists, having no specie 
and little money of any kind in circulation except depre- 
ciated paper, would have been unable to pay cash or pay on 
short time ; would, in short, have been unable to trade. 
But under the protection of the act they reaped a greater 
harvest than the ikiglish merchants. Their wonderful 
prosperity in recent years, said the English, flowed from 
that act of Parliament ; and accordingly they never pro- 
tested or objected to it as exercising jurisdiction over 

♦**The Interest of the Merchants and MHnufa< hirers of Gn at 
Britain ia the Present Ck>Dt6fit with the Colonies," p. 38, London, 
1774. 
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private property. They never asked tliat they should first 
be lepreaented in Parliameat| and never complained of 
want of representation. 

If, therefore, said the Englishman^ Parliament can, with- 
out your consent, enact a law taking away your life by 
capital punishmenti and in the same way without your 
consent take away your prij^ate property by means of 
taxes levied on goods coming into your seaports, and in 
the same way ensict a law taking away your private 
property for debt, what do you mean by saying that Par- 
liament cannot take away your private property by means 
of taxes levied in all yonr towns? Where is thdr any 
authority for such a distinction as that? 

There was no authority. The colonists were compelled 
to change their ground and deny all the authority of Par- 
liament. The truth of the matter was that Parliament 
had the right to rule, and had always mied| the colonies 
without their consent If a community is a colony in the 
English sense, it necessarily is ruled without its consent. 
The American patriot argument meant in reality the extin- 
guishment of the colonial relation. 

Bnt let us leave the arguments and see what the oolo* 
nists actually did in November, 1765, when the Stamp Act 
was to go into effect It never went into effect. It never 
was executed. The colonists by a most remarkable una- 
nimity of action killed it more effectually than they had 
killed the clauses of the navigation and trade acts which 
did not suit them. Th^ simply did not use the stamps. 
Legal proceedings went on as usual without tliem ; vessels 
entered and departed without stamped papers ; business 
men by common consent paid no attention to the stamp 
law; newspapers were published without a stamp, or 
with a death's head where the stamp should have been. 
In fact^ there were no stamps or stamped papers to use^ for 
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the distributers had all been compelled to resign, and the 
BQpplieB of stamps or stamped paper which had arrived 
from England had been sent back, stored awaj in nvare- 
houses, or destroyed by mobs. 

It would be difficult to find in all history another 
instance of such complete and thorough disobedience of 
a well-oonsidered law which one of the most powerftil 
nations of the world had made elabcxrate prepaiatu>n8 to 
enforce. Bat the colonists went fiurtfaer and prepared to 
punish England by what we would now call boycotting. 
They had already largely abstained from buying F^ngliah 
goods, becaose of the ^'sngar act" and the attempt to pre- 
vent smuggling. Th^ now eanried the plan still farther. 
AssodatioDS were formed for the purpose, and so tLorongh 
was the understandiug that between November and Jan- 
uary trade with England almost ceased. 

Thousands of working peopl^ mana&otaraS| laboraSy 
and seamen in England were said to be thrown ont of 
employ meut, and believed tliemselves threatened with 
starvation. Petitions b^an to pour into Parliament £rom 
London, Bristol, Lancaster, Liverpool, Hull, Glasgow, and, 
indeed, as the Annual Register" of that date informs os^ 
fiom most of die trading and manufacturing towns and 
boroughs of the kingdom. The trade with the colonies 
was between £2,000,000 and iUi,UOO,000 per year. It was 
no light matter to cut down such an enormous sum* 
Worae still, the colomsts were indebted to British mer- 
chants in some £2,000,000 or £8,000,000 on past sales, 
and when pressed for payment expreascd great willing- 
ness, but declared tliat the recent acts of Parliament had so 
interrupted and disturbed their commerce, and thrown 
them into sudi confusion that ''the means of remittences 
and payments were utterly lost and taken from them.'' * 

* Aniuttl filter, 1766| toL is. chap. vii. pp. 8& 
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John Ball was apparmtiy straok in his pocket, the most 

tender spot on his pereon. Meantime, during the previous 
summer the Grenvilie ministry^ which had secured the 
pasaage of the Stamp Act^ quamlled with the king and 
went ont of power. A new miniatry was formed bj 
Lord Rockingham out of a faction of the Whig partj. 
This ministry was very short-lived ; and has usually been 
described as weak, although it secured some legislation 
whioh has been admired. It had to settle first of ail the 
great question raised by the supposed starving workmen, 
and the merchants and manufacturers with their j^etitions 
crowding the lobbies of Parliament. They asked to have 
the Stamp Act repealed. But general public opinion, both 
in Parliament and throoghout the country , waa exasperated 
at the resistance in America and waa in fiiyor of fbrliher 
repressive measures.* 

The whole question of the taxation of the colonies was 
raised again ; witnesses, experts on trade, all sorts of persons 
^miliar with the colonies, induduig Franklini were called 
to the bar of the House, examined, and cross-examined. 
The agents of the diflereut colonies were constantly in 
attendance in the lobbies. No source of information was 
lefl unexplored. The ablest men of the country were 
pitted against each other in continual debates, and colonial 
taxation was the leading topio of conversatbn among all 
classes. There were two main questions : Was the Stamp 
Act constitutional ? and, If oonstitutional, was it expedient? 

It was the innings of a radical section of the Whig^ 
and, beiog &yoiable to liberalism and the colonies, Aey 
decided that the Stamp Act was not expedient They 
accordingly repealed it within a year after its passage. 
But they felt quite sui-e^ as did also the vast majority of 
Englishmen^ that Parliament had a constitutional right to 

« Lacky, *'Snglaiid in the KightMnth Ooituiy," vol. iii. p. 100. 
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tax the oolonieB as it pleased, and so they passed what 

became known as the Declaratory Act, asserting the con- 
stitutioDal right of Parliament to bind the colonies " in all 
cases whatsoever and this is still the law of England, 

The r^oicing over the letpoBl of the Stamp Act was dis- 
played, we are told, in a most eztraordinaiy manner, even 
in England. The ships in the Thames hoisted their colors 
and houses were illuminated. The colonists had apparently 
been able to hit a hard blow by the stoppage of trade. The 
v^oicing, however, as sohsequent events (diowed, was not 
oniversaL It was the rejoicing of Whigs or of the par- 
ticular ship-owners, merchants, and workiugmen who 
expected relief irom the restoration of the American trade* 
It was noisy and conspicoons* There must have been some 
exaggeration in the aoooont of the sofferinge from loss of 
trade. It is not improbable Ihat Parliament bad been 
stampeded by a worked-up excitement in its lobbies; for 
very soon it appeared that the great mass of Englishmen 
were nmdianged in their opinion of proper colonisd policy ; 
and, as was discovered in later years, the stoppage of 
the American trade did not seriously injure the business or 
commercial interests of England.* 

But in America the rejoicing was, of course, univer- 
saL There were letters and addresses, thanksgivings in 
churches, the boycotting associations were instantly dis- 
solved, trade resumed, homespun given to the poor, and 
the people felt proud of themselves and more independent 
than ever beoaose they could oompel England to r^eal 
laws. 

The colonists were certainly lucky in having chanced 

upon a Whig administration for their great appeal against 
taxation. It has often been said that both the Declara- 
tory Act and the repeal of the Stamp Act were a combina- 

* " Letlen of Jtmm Murray, Loyalist, ' ' p. 268. 
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tion of sound constitutional law and sound policy, and that 
if this same Whig line of conduct had been afterwards 
cODsiatently followed, England would not have lost her 
American ooloniea. No doabt if aach a Whig policy had 
been oontiniied the colonies woald have been retuned in 
nominal dependence a few years longer. But such a 
policy would have leil the colonies in their semi-indepen- 
dent condition without further remodelling or reform, with 
British sovereignty unestahlished in them^ and with a 
powerfhl party of the colonists elated by their victory 
over England. They would have gone on demanding 
more independence until they snapped the last string. 

In &cty the Whig repeal of the Stamp Act advanced 
the colonies ftr on their road to independence. They 
had learned their power, learned what they could do by 
united action, and had bt^ten the British government 
in its chosen game. It was an impressive lesson. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously the rebel parfy among them 
was moved a step forward in that feding for a distinct 
nationality which a naturally separated people can scarcely 
avoid. 

Such a repeal, such a going backward and yielding to the 
rioting, threats, and compulsion of the colonists, was cer- 
tainly not that firm and consistent 'poMef' which both 
then and now has been recommended as the true course in 
dealing with dependencies. The Tories condemned the re- 
peal on this account, and in the coarse of the next ten or 
fifteen years ascribed to it the increasing coil of colonial 
entanglement* 

* The arguments against repeaHng tho Stamp Act are well and 
briefly summarized in "Correct Cupie.s of the Two Protests against 
the Bill to repeal the American Stamp Act," London, 1766. See, 
also, " The Coutititutional Right of the Legislature of Great Brituiu to 
tax the British Colonieg, ' ' p. 26, London, 1768. 
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In one seme it made little difoence whether the policy 
was easy or eevere. "Whig conciliation enoonraged and 

Tory half-way severity irritated the patriot jmrty iuto inde- 
pendence. Independence oonld have been prevented only 
by making the aeverity so crashing and terrible as to reduce 
the conntij to the oonditioa of Irehnd, 
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IV 

PARUAMENT TAXES PAINT, PAPER, AND GLASS AHD 

TH£N ABANDONS TAXATION 

During the year after the repeal of the Stamp Act 
politics were comparatively quiet in the colonies. The 
Assemblj of Virginia voted a statue to the king and an 
obelisk to Pitt, and New York voted statnes to both the 
king and Pitt. Several of the colon it^ j)asso<l acU indem- 
uifyiug those who had suffered in the Stamp Act riots. 

There was, however, one cloud in the skj* A clause of 
the Mutiny Act, passed at the same time as the Stamp 
Acty had required the colonial legislatares to provide the 
British soldiers quartered in America with barracks, fires, 
beds, candles, and other necessaries. This provision was 
now enfiNToed as part of the remodelling of the oolonies. 
The o£5oeiB in command demanded their supplies. The 
assembly in New York voted part of the supplies, but 
fiiiled to I'urnisli vinegar, salt, and j^epper. 

This disobedieuoe on the part of a dependency was ex- 
tremely irritatiDg, even to a Whig ministry ; and an act 
of Ftoliament was promptly passed prohibiting the New 
York Assembly from enacting any la w un til it complied 
with the requisition for the soldiers. ' Tti^ was~ i niernat* 
regulation with a vengeance, tliat Parliament and a Whig 
ministry shoahl actually suspend the power of a cdonial 
legislatara Yet the act was unquestionably constitotional, 
because the colonists themselves had admitted that Parlia- 
ment had fnll control over them, except in the matter of 
internal taxation. 

e 
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They now began to realise the aheurdity of the ground 
they had taken, and to see that the colonial relation neces- 
sarily implied full power of Parliament over ^ew York 
or any other colony. New York, however, aabmiUed, 
obeyed ordera^ and everything remained comparatively 
quiet. 

A few mouths after the repeal of the Stamp Act the king 
and the Rookingham miuiatry disagreed, and on July 7, 
1766, that ministry went out of cffioe. William Pitt 
formed a newone, made np of politidana from the various 
cliques aod factions of the Whigs, — a most impossible and 
impracticable ministry, and as short-lived as its predecessor. 

Pitt was no longer the powerful statesman who had car- 
ried England thioogh the great war with France and 
secured for her Oanada and what seemed to be a world- 
wide empire. His health was broken and his nervous 
system shattered. He was afflicted with paroxysms of 
anger, could not bear the slightest noise, or even the prea- 
ence of his childien in the same house with him. He 
spent enormona snms of mon^ in planting his ooontry- 
seat, "Hayes," and secluding himself within it. He soW 
the country-seat, but was so unhappy at parting with it 
that his wife bought it back for him. He required a con- 
stant sucoession of chickens to be kept cooking in hia 
kitchens all day to satisfy his uncertain, but at times 
ravenous, appetite.* 

In forming the new ministry he compelled the king to 
"give him a title, and henceforth he is known as Lord 
CShatham. Within a few weeks after forming the minis- 
try his health failed so rapidly that he had to be taken to 
the continent. He never aftier wards exercised any control 
in the ministry of which he was supposed to be the head, 

*Iieoky, "England in the Bigbteenth Century," edition of 1882, 
ToL iii. p. 121. 
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and within a Httle more than a year he retired from it 
altogether. Bat up to his death, in 1778, he would occur 
sionally appear in the House of Loitb to make those 

eloquent and pathetic appeals, from which our school-boys 
used to recite passages, denouncing the government hecanse 
it would not withdraw all the troops from America, and 
by peaoefiil discuasbn penuade the oolonies to stay within 
the empire. 

As for tlie ministry he had formed, it was not his in 
any sense. On every question it pursued a course opposed 
to his policy ; and after extraordinary confusion and di- 
Yisions it soon ceased to bear even the sembknce of a 
Whig ministry,* for by sncceasive resignations Tories were 
admitted until it became all Tory. Lord Hillsborough and 
Jjord North were admitted to it ; and finally that extreme 
and thorough-going Tory Lord George Grermain. The 
Whigs went entirely out of power^ and for the remainder 
of the time we haye a Tory goyemmait dealing with the 
colonies. 

The constant changing of ministries at this time had not 
a little to do with the development of the revolutionary 
spirit in America. A ministry seldom lasted over a year. 
While there were the two great parties, Whig and Tory, 
they were strangely confused and split up into factions. 
Party lines were not distinctly drawn. f There could Ik* 
no oonsisteDt and steady colonial policy. Whig minis- 
tries used Tory methods and Tory ministries used Whig 
methods. The uncertainty, ihe shifting back and forth 
from severity to liberality, passing taxing acts and repeal- 
ing them, was a vast encouragement to the colonial rebels. 
As our Bevolution advanced we find party lines and policies 

* Locky, "England in the Eighteenth Centuiy," edition of 1882, 
vol. iii. p. 123, et seq. 
t Ibid., pp. 110-114. 
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in England becoming cleai-cr, until towards the end tliey 
are quite distinct; and in 1778 tiie ministry carried out a 
distiiicUj T017 policy. 

As one leacb in this period of English history how 
weak, divided, and headless every ministry was ; how 
bankrupt and disturbed business had become; how vio- 
lent the excitement and rioting over Wilkes ; how incapa- 
ble the govemment was to keep ordinary civil order even 
in London, one cannot help smiling to think of ihe oppor- 
j tunities our ancestors iiad in this coufusion. There has 
' been no period since then when we could have broken 
away so easily. Luck was an important factor in the 
BevolutaoOi and attended as from the beginnii^ to the 
end. 

In the autumn of 1766 Parliament went to the country, 
and, as was naturally to be expected, the new election re- 
tamed a body more determined than ever to remodel the 
colonies. It is difBcalt for any nation to endore a depen- 
dency where its sovereignty is not recognized. The colo- 
nists had compelle<l England to repeal an important law, 
and had brought about this re^^eal by violence, by with- 
holding trsde^ by starving English merchants and work- 
ingmen. Oonld this be endured ? conld it be posdble that 
a set of Jrjffrjpr people in a depeudency had such power as 
that? • 1 

Observing the temper the house was in, Charles Town- 
send, GhanoeUor of the Ezcheqaer, a whig, and a most 
brilliant but nnoertain member of the patch-work Chat- 
ham ministry, announced, on January 26, 1767, that 
the administration was prepared to solve the American 
problem. This solution would render the colonies self- 
sastaining, and relieve Oreat Britain of tiie expense of 
securing, defending, and protecting them. He knew, he 
said, a mode by which revenue could be drawn from 
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America for this purpose witfaoot caosmg the heat and 

turmoil of the Suimp Act; and for this hojxiful anuouuoe- 
ment lie was vigorously applauded on all sides. 

His plan was nothing more than taking the colonists at 
their word on the distinction between ezteraal and internal 
taxes. They had said that they were wOling to pay ex* 
temal taxes, so a bill was intnxluced laying a duty on 
painty paper, glass, and tea imported into the colonies, and 
to be paid at their seaports in the exact manner which they 
had said was kwfol and oonstitntionaL 

It was also at this time that other bills were introdnced 
creating commissioners of customs to reside in Boston, 
strengthening the jurisdiction of the admiralty oourts, and 
taking other vigorous measores to snppiess American 
amuggling, as already described in a previous chaptor. 
This patch -work Whig ministry felt as strongly as the 
Tories the necessity for remodelling and reforming the 
colonies. 

The pamty paper, and glass act was a great landmark in ^ 
the Bevolntion, ai^ wrought a great chai^ of opinion, r 

The colonistd were fairly cuuglit in their own argument. 
These new taxes were external, and, therefore, constitutional. 
At the same time they were laid on articles of such uni- 
versal use^ imported in sudi large quantities from £ng- 
* land, that they would be paid in the enhanced price of 
the articles by all the people all over the country just like 
the stamp tax, and so were as much an internal taxation as 
the stamp tax. The colonists could only weakly argue 
against them that they were purely for raising revenue^ 
and not for the regulation of the commerce of the empire. 

But although they were as internal in their eflFect as the 
stamp tax, they could not be resisted, as the stamp tax had 
been resisted, by simply not using the stamps. These 
taxes were collected at the seaports by the autiiority and 
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fbroe of the British navy and army and a host of new 

revenue officers. If the articles were impurted, the taxes 
would usually be paid, and the articles were of such 
universal use that it was dififioiilt not to import them. 

PetationSy lesolveB, and lemonstranoeB were agiin aent 
to England, and the aasooiations for anspending importa- 
tions were renewed ; but it is noticeable that there was no 
rioting. In fact, the colonists were acting in a rather sub- 
dned manner. They hardly knew what to think. The 
next step was a aeriooa one. Th^ most adopt newpoliti- 
cal principles. Their leaders were holding them in cheek. 
A town meeting was held in Boston to discountenance 
rioting, and Otis urged caution and advised that no oppo- 
sition should be made to the new duties. On the 20th of 
November, 1767, when the taxes went into effiac^ the peo* 
pie were remarkably quiet.* 

Their petitions, letters, and public documents are full 
of the most elaborate exprchsious of loyalty and devotion. 
The &mou8 petition which Massachusetts sent to the king 
in January, 1768, is apparently the perftotion of simple- 
hearted unquestioning loyalty. Knowing what was in 
their hearts, it is most amusing to read the long-drawn-out 
humble submissiveness of their words. There is no bold 
aiguing against the ri^t to tax. They merely beg and be- 
seech to be relieved ftom these new tuies. If tliey cannot 
be relieved from them, then th(^y can only " regret their un- 
happy fate." Thoy repeat the old unfortunate admission 
of the Stamp Act Congress that Parliament lias super- 
intending authority over them^ but instead of adding the 
exception of internal taxation, they have a new exception, 
which they state by saying that this supreme autliority 
extends to all cases Uiat can consist with the fundamental 
rights of nature and the constitution.'' Those wozda, 
• Bany, HiHoiy of Miiiiehm0tti,'> toL U. pp. S40, 841. 
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fimdamentnl rights of nature," were a new way of limit- ' 
ing the authority of Parliament and significant of what 
was 80on to happen. 

Olanoing at the docamentB sent ont by the other colo- 
nies, we find another idea obtruding itself. Thej ask 
for a return of the conditions and privileges they had 
enjoyed before the French War closed in 1763; the old 
days when the French in Canada prevented any lemodel- 
ling or reform by England. This request fi>r a retnm to 
that happy golden age became a watchword in the patriot 
party. 

In the next month^ Februar}% 1768, the Massachusetts^ 
Assembly sent to all the other colonial assemblies a circular 
letter^ very cautiously worded^ and arguing the subject In a 
quiet way. There is nothing about external and internal 
taxes ; but the recent duties on paint, paper, and glass are 
said to be infringements of their natural and constitutional 
rights, becanse such duties take away their pn^erly without q 
their oonsemt ; which is simply a roundabout way of say- ^ 
ing that no taxation without rcpreseijjation, and the doc- 
trine of bonsent, must now be applied to external as well 
as internal taxes. 

It is to be observed that they say that the duties are 
infriDgemeots of their natural and eonstitutsonal rights, r) 
A year or two before it was only their constitutional rights ; 
DOW it is also their natural rights. They are broadening 
their position to meet the new conditions. Massachusetts 
also sud in the circular letter that the doci inne of consent 
was an unalterable right in nature ingrafled into the 
British CJonstitution." This was altogether a new way of 
looking at the British Constitution, to ingrafl^' upon it a 
right of nature against the will of Parliament and the 
English people ; and these rights of nature will soon have 
to be considered in a separate chapter. 
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The Mcossachusctts circular letter, of course, insists 
strongly tliat it is im(X)88ible that the colonies should ever 
be represented in Parliament ; and it dedares in all Berloua- 
Deas that iheoobDiatB are not seeking "to xnake themselveB 
independent of the mother oonntry." In abort, tliejr are 
just dear, good children, who are so devoted to mother 
England that they will show her how to remodel her con- 
stitution. 

The British government, however, was not in the least 

deoeived. They very natarally regarded this letter as " of 
a most dangerous and factious tendency, calculated to in- 
flame the minds of good subjects in the colonies." The 
ohief object of the letter had been to promote anion among 
the colonies^ nnite them in opposition, and enoonmge a 
reciprocal expression of feeling. The government quickly 
saw this, and there was an unsuccessful attempt to have 
Massaohiisetts rescind the letter.'*' This caused an irritating 
controversy, which has been most volnminonslj described 
in many histories, bat into the detaib of whioh we have 
not space to enter. 

It has been commonly said that the attempt of the 
government to have the letter rescinded was unwise becanse 
it was pmctically a denial of the right to petition, and made 
the colonies more lebellioas than ever. Bat the ministry 
were in an awkward predicament. They saw that the 
colonies were evidently moving off. There was a powerful 
rebel party at work among them. Should the government 
stand still and let them go? 

The most serious provision of the paint, paper, and 

* Paul Revere, patriot, silversmith, engraver, and lover of saddle- 
horsea, celebrated the refusal of tho legislature to rescind by making a 
handsome gilver puneh-bowl, insoribcHl, ''To the Memory of the Glori- 
oufi Ninety-two Member? of tlie Honorable House of Kcpre?oiitatives of 
the Massachusetts Bay, who on the 80th of June, 1768, voted not to 
rescind. " 
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glass act remains yet to be mentioned. The colonists had 
objected to the Stamp Act because it was understood that 
the revenue from It was to be devoted to keeping an anny 
among them. They were also nnalterably opposed to any 
system bv which revenue raised from thum was to be 
turned generally into the English exchequer. The paint, 
paper, and glass act was intended to obviate both of these 
objections. The revenue raised from it was to be apent 
entirely on the colonies themselves in maintaining among 
them civil government and the administration of justice. 
There was to be a colonial civil list, as it was called, and 
hereafter all governors, judges, and otber colonial executive 
ofiBcials were to receive fixed salaries paid by the crown 
out of the revenue raised by the duties on paint, paper, 
glass, and tea. The old system of the assemblies securing 
the passage of their favorite laws by witliholding the gov- 
ernor's salary, and of controlling the judges in the same 
way, was to cease. There was to be no more bargain and 
sale legislation ; but in place of it orderly, methodiud, 
regular government • ^^o^-^^XA * \ i 

This, as previously shown, struck at the root of what 
the colonists considered their system of freedom. If they 
oouM no longer control governors and executive oflBcials 
through their salaries, they could no longer have their 
&vorite laws. They would become mere colonies, com* 
pelled to take what was given to them and to do as they 
were told. - ^^y-^ V ..'C > 

The first man {o come forward with a popular and en- 
couraging stiitcment of the coLjnist side of the controv^ersy 
was John Dickinson, a young man of thirty five, a Quaker, 
and a lawyer of considerable practice in Philadelphia. He 
had been for some years more or less concerned in politics ; 
had l)ocn a member of the Stamp Act Congress, and had 
drafted bcveral of its documents. 
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He fleems to have nnderatood that the arguments thas 

far published were too brief and general. There was not 
enough of detail in them. The aggressive or patriot part/ 
among the ooloniata needed more light and were not auffi- 
ciently aroused. He aooordingly wrote for one of the 
newspapers a series of " Letters from a Farmer," which 
accomplished his purpose most admirably. They awoke 
the colonists with a bound. The title was also fortunate^ 
for the fimnen were hj far the largest and most important 
dasB in the eommnniiy. 

His opening sentence was captivating. "I am a 
farmer," he said, " settled afler a variety of fortunes near 
the banks of the Delaware in the province of Fennayl- 
vania" Hia &rm was small, hia servants few and good ; 
he had a little money at interest ; he asked for no more. 

There were twelve of these letters by Dickinson pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Chronicle between December 
2, 1767, and February 16, 1768. They were quickly 
copied in most of the other colonial newspapers, reprinted 
in pamphlet form in numerous editions in America and 
England, and translated in France. They caused the 
greatest excitement among our people. Town meetings, 
societieSi and grand juries sent votes of thanks to the 
author. They toasted him at public dinners, and wrote 
poems and eulogies in his honor. At the same time we 
must remember that these letters were also attacked as 
going entirely too far and calculated to ezdte the pas- 
sions of the unthinking.'' * 

They enlarged in detui on the danger of losing control 
of the salaries of the governors. They showed the full 
meanipg of Parliament's suspension of the legislative 
power of New York. They showed that if Parliament 
could suspend the functions of a colonial legislature, it was 

♦ **Iife and Writings of Dickinson," vol. ii. p. 280. 
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omnipotent in its oontrol of the colonies. Dickinson was 

bold enough U) answer the argument that England was 
too powerful to be resisted. It is also significant that he 
describes as a warning to the colonists how Ireland had 
leather liberties. 

He took the new ground of njecdng all authority of 
Parliament, and at the same time tried to make it appear 
that there was no change from the old line of argument 
He kept all the old afgaments goings so as to conceal the 
new movement. He dang to the old absnrdity of allow- 
ing Parliament to regulate the commerce of the colonies 
by duties which should not be for revenue. This effort to 
oonoeal the change of ground renders a great deal of his 
neaeoning very obsoaie to a modem reader.* But the 
patriot party understood him. Englishmen also nnder- 
biood his purpose and saw what was coming.f 

In this same year, 1768, more strenuous efibrts than 
ever wers made to suppress smuggling. On June 10 
there was the riot over the aeisure of the sloop ^ Liberty.'' 
In September men-of*war and transports loaded with 
troops arrived in Boston to keep order. The British 
officials in the colony had asked for these troops. | By 
September 30 Boston Common was covered with tents, 
and aboat fimrteen men-of-war lay in the harbor, with 

* Fimnklin, who was in England at tho time, wm pttsil«d by 
thii oliteiirilj. ** I know not what boundg the Carmer Mti to the 
power he ecknowledgee In Perliament to reguUte the trade of the 
coloDiei, it being difficult to dmw Unee between dutiei for regnlating 
end thoie for lerenne | endp if Perlisnient is to be the judge, it Memi 
to me that eetebliabing fudi prindploi of distinction will emouat to 
lltae.">~"Life end Writingi of Bicl^inion/' yol. ii. p 281. 

t Oriticel Reriew, xxvi. 62; <*Life end Writingi of Dickinioa," 
vol. ii. p. 282. 

X The loyaliati Mid thet dtieeoe elao edced for them. The Con- 
dnet of the Late Adminietratlon examined, p 68, e< fouim. 
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springs on their cables, and tbeir broadsides oovering tlie 
town. 

The position was serious and very peculiar; for, as 
Franklin said in Lis criticism on Dickinson's Letters, the 
Boston people were in their resolutions and docamenta 
acknowledging subordination to Parliament and at the 
ftame time denying its power to make laws for them. 

The year 1769 opened with Parliament declaring in 
both speeches and resolutions that the colonies were in a 
state of disobedioioe to law and government, adopting 
measures sobveraive of the constitution and disclosing an 
inclination to throw off all obedience to tiie mother-coun- 
try. This was unquestionably a true description of the 
situation ; and I cannot see that any good purpose is served 
by obscuring or denying it by means of those passages in 
the documents of the colonists in which they dedare their 
" heartfelt loyalty" to Great Britain, disclaim all intention 
of independence, and acknowledge the supreme authority 
of Parliament, Those fulsome expressions deceived no one 
at that time, and why should they be used to deceive the 
guileless modem reader? The patriot party made many 
such prudent stat^^nu nts, which were merely the nets and 
mattresses stretched below the acrobat in case he should fall. 

We find Parliament in this year directing that the 
governor of Massachusetts obtain ^'the fullest information 
touching all treason or misprision of treason within his 
governraenL since the SOtli day of December, 1767, in 
order, as the instruction went on to say, that his Majesty 
might have such offences tried within the realm of £i^land, 
aooofding to the statute passed in the thirty-fifth year of 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

The meaning of this, in plain English, was that a col- 
; onist suspected or accused of treason must not be tried 
in the colonies where any jury that could be called would 
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probably acquit him as a matter of course. It seemed 
better to take him to England and tiy him dtere in the 
calm and i mpartial light of regular British administration. 

This measure filled the ])atriotic party in the colonies with 
the most violent indignation. Tbey denounced it in every 
form of language ; and although no one was ever taken to 
England to be tried, it was enamerated in the Dedaiation 
of Independence as one of the causes of separation. 

It was natural that our people, who, under the restraining 
power of France, had enjoyed so much liberty that they 
scarcely understood what a colony was, should be indig- 
nant at this suggestion of~ transporting them for trial. 
On the other hand, the ministry wished to establish British 
autliority in the so-called cx)Ionies ; the law of Henry VIII. 
was on the statute-book • it had been used several times; 
the Scotch rebels had been tried oat of the country in 
which their crimes were committed ; so, also, the Snssez 
smugglers and the murderers of Mr. Park, the governor 
of the Windward Islands. 

It aflerwards also seemed necessary to prevent the 
colonists from trying in their courts British officials who 
^ might b^HMCUsed by them of murder, when in thdr official 
V cai>acity they were suppressing riots. They would be 
X convicted as a matter of course. Provision >vas therefore 
Mnade tor taking such officiab to England, or to another 
and more peaceable colony, for trial. This measore, like 
the other, was never enforced, but vigorously denounced 
by our people. There were no trials for treason in the 
Revolution, although England was on the verge of it 
several timee» 

Meantime, tiie non-iiu porting associations were revived, 

in tlic hope that they would be as successful as they had 
beeu with the Stamp Act; and we notice now for the ^fst 
time that force and intimidation were used to compel mer- 
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chants and others to join these associations and refrain from 
importing. Thus the year 1769 wore away until Noveni- 
befy when, beibre the noii*importation agreements had had 
any great eflbofc, the extraordinary and nnezpecfced news 
was received that the Tory ministry had of their own 
accord decided to repeal the duties on paint, Jpaper, and 
glass and leave only the duty on tea.* 

In the spring they had been denouncing the oolonial 
rebellion and preparing to pnnish traitors. In theantnmn 
they had eaten their own words, and in effect complied 
with the request of the rebels. The small duty on tea ^ 
was left standing merely to show that the right to tax 
remained, just as the Declaratory Act had been passed when 
the Stamp Act was repealed. This duty on tea would also, 
it was believed, be a test of the real sentiments of the 
colonists, and show whether or not they were bent on 
rebellion and independence under any pretext 

During the following winter this promise of repeal was 
promptly fullilled. The duties on paint, paper, ami glass 
were repealed, and the ministry even went farther and 
abandoned all attempt to compel the colonists to pay for 
their defence or to maintain the troops stationed among 
them. What could have been more gracious, more friendly, 
or more conciliatory than this? I cannot airrce with those 
writers, both American and English, who hold that a con- 
ciliatory policy would have saved the ooloniee to England. 

We must remember that on this occasion Lord Hills- 
borough officially informed all the colonial governors that 
the ministry entertaincil no design to propose to Parlia- 
ment to lay any further taxes on America ibr the purpose 

♦ Kamsfty, " Amorican Revolution," Trenton edition, 1811, p. 119 ; 
Ryereon, "American Loyalists," vol. i. p. 361 ; Ilildrelh, "United 
Suite»^," .-dition of 1880, vol. ii. p. 668; Bancroft, " United States," 
ediaon of 1883, vol. iii. p. 862. 
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of raising a revenue." This was in strict compliance 
with the colonial argument and with Dickinson's Letters 
firom ft Fanner/' that what America objected to was *^ tax- 
ation for the purpose of vaiBing a revenoe.^' The ministiy 
had abandoned the revenue and abandoned the compulsory 
maintenance of the army. Tliey could hardly have done 
more unless they had declared England the colony and 
America the motherHiomitiy. The colonies were pat 
back very nearly into the old condition that prevailed 
before 1763. 

Lord Hillsborough's promise that no more taxes should 
be laid on the colonies was faithfully kept The British 
Parliament never passed another taxing act, and, when 
five years later actual warfare began, no one could say that 
the promise had been broken, for there had not been even 
an attempt to pass such an act. 

When we seek to discover why the Toiy ministry made 
this sadden change, which was in eflbct an adoption of 
the Whig policy and Whig methods, we find that they 
had discovered that the new duties would not produce 
£16,000 per year, and that the military expenses in the 
oolcmies had increased to more than ten times that sum* 
The paint, paper, and glass duties being therefbrs a fiulore 
and an expense, eausiug great irritation, and England 
being already oppressed with debt, the ministry wished to 
compromise with the colonists and settle the dispute in a 
fiiendly way. They had been divided on the question, 
and, after long discnsdmi of their diftrences, settled them 
iu lavor of the colonists. 

If we seek still farther to explain this change of front^ 
. we may account for it, as a grmt deal of subsequent con- 
ciliation or vacillation may be accounted for, by tiie fear of 
France. Her shadow was appearing. She was i^n 
oomiug on the scene. The colonists were threatening to 
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appeal to her ; and the Bodon Oosette of September 20, 
1768, had opeuly made the threat* Even without the 
threat it was obviously France's |)olicy to take advantage 
of any open rupture or difficulty that £agland might have 
with the coloniea. France wished to revenge her homiUar 
tion In 1763 and cripple England's power aa an empire. 
This fear pamlyzeil all of England's action. It was an 
underlying influence of debates in Parliament and consul- 
tations of ministers. England must avoid if possible the 
foKsing of the dispute to that extremity. 

But whatever may be ihe reasons, the important &ot 
remains that in this year 1770 Great Britain withdrew 
the two great colonial grievances, — taxation for revenue, 
and compulsory support of a standing army; and this 
event ahonld not be obscured or placed in the background 
of historical narratives merely because it does npi show 
sufficient tyranny or oppression on the part of England. 

The first and most important consequence of this concil- 
iation was that among the patriot or rebel party Edigland's 
prestige was gcme forever. She had lost much of her pres- 
tige and vastly encouraged that party when she repealed 
the Stamp Act at its dictation ; and now she had given the 
finishing stroke.f 

England, of course, lost no prestige among the peojde 
afterwards called loyalists, people un-Americania«], in- 
clining strongly towards England by taste and associations, 
and not inspired with the passion for ownership of the 
country in which they lived. These people accepted tlie 
repealing act in the spirit in which it was offered, as 
redressing grievances and tending to secore the colonies 
within the empire. 

So very conciliatory was the repealing act and the prom- 

•Holmes, " Aniuls/' vol. ii. pp. 177, 178, 

t *'Letten of James Murray, LojalUt," p. 170. 
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iae of the ministry, that it had a quieting effiact on all par- 
lies and put an eiid to excitement and turmoil for three or 
four years. The moderates in the patriot party were willing 
to let enough alone, and the small dutjr on the one 
item of tea did not bother them any more than the old 
Declaratory Act In tmth, the extrme radicals of the 
Samuel Adaras type had nothing with which to arouse the 
moderates. The agitation business was at a low ebb. 

Within a &w months, however, an accident ocotixied 
which ooold be nsed^and was used for a time, for purposes 
of excitement It was one of those accidents which, in 
strained relations between independent nations, oflen pre- 
cipitate a war. 

The ministiy had not thought it a necessary part of 
concOiatbn to withdraw the troops from Boston ; and it is 
diflficult to sec how they could properly have withdrawn 
them. The lives of the customs officials in tiiat town 
bad been threatened by the mobs, and were not safe ; and 
the troops and war-Yessels had been asked for, and sent, 
fi>r the purpose of protecting those officiab as wdl as to 
ai^lsi them in enforcing the navigation laws. 

The ministry could not very well abandon the enforce- 
ment of those laws. They had decided to stop smuggling, 
and had started to stop it They ooold hardly draw back 
firom that nndertaldng without snrrendering completely to 
the colonists and abandoning the little that remained of 
British authority in America. Moreover, the colonists had 
admitted that such laws r^golating trade were oonstita- 

The contest and the strained relations were now confined 
to Boston. The rest of the colonies were quiet and had 
no particular grievance; and the contest itself had now 
returned to the old subject of smuggling. 

The soldiers in Boston were extremely irritating ; not 

7 
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only because tbey were ewaggering and offensive after the 

British manner, but because Massachusetts wa.s entirely 
uuaocustomed to anything of that sort. It* she had always 
been a real colony^ aocnstomed to aapervision, her peojde 
might have treated the military oocnpation as a amall 
matter. British colonies often have considerable bodies of 
troops stationed in them. In our own time in Canada we 
have oflen seen the people quietly acqoieaciDg in the piee- 
enoe of the red-coated r^ments which caused Bach frensy 
in Massachusetts. Bat Mnmachnoetto had at one time en- 
joyed semi-independenoe, and the presence of troops to 
enforce laws which she had disoboye<l for a hundred years, 
and grown rich through disobeying, was almost unbear- 
able. Her people felt towards those troops very madi as 
they would feel to-day if Boston were ooeopied by a foreign 
boldiery. 

It was naturally to be expected that anything like ill- 
conduct by the soldieiy would be eza^^mted by the 
people and used bj the patriot leaden to stimulate their 
resentment. There is no question that some of the more 
radical and fiery spirits were constantly exciting the towns- 
people to quarrel with the soldiers. Both men and boys 
made a constant piactioe to insult the bloody-badES^'' or 
''scoondrels in red/' as th^ called ihem ; and they woald 
shout at them, " lobsters for sale." The soldiers in their 
turn had their insults for the "mohairs," or "dung-hill 
tribe/' as they called the colonists. The soldiers were 
often arrested by the local magistrates, whom we may be 
sure were not lenient with them ; and the colonists com- 
plained that the oilic^rs screened tlieir men from punish- 
ment. 

On the 2d of March, 1770, a soldier asking for employ- 
ment at Gray's rope-walk was refnsed in coarse language* 
He insisted on having a boxing-match with one of the 
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workraen, and was beaten. He returned with some com- 
panions and was driven off, and a larger number coming 
to figbt with clubs and cutlaasee were also driven off. On 
&e night of the 6th there ms miioh distnrbanoe in the 
streeti ; the soldiere were swaggering and threatening, and 
the citizens and boys replying to tiiciu in language equally 
abuaive. The mob, armed with dubs^ balk of ioe, and 
stones inside of snow-balls, finally pressed upon a picket 
guard of eight men, daring them to fire. The soldiers 
restrained themselves for some time, until one, reeeiving a 
blow, fired his musket, and immediately six of the others 
fired. Three citizens were killed and eight wounded.* 

There was at onee great exoitemeiit in the town. , The 
bella were rang; the cry was spread, '^The soldiers are 
rising," and many believed that a general attack by the 
citizens on the soldiery was narrowly averted. The next 

■ w 

day a town meeting was called. A committee, of which 
Samuel Adams was ohairman, urged Qovernor Hutchinson 
to remove all the soldiers from the town to preserve the 

peace and prevent an attack by the people, who would 
soon be swarming in from the country. Afler some hesi* 
tation Hutchinson agreed that the soldiers should be sent 
down the harbor to the castle. This was^ from one point 
of view, a wise and creditable expedient to prevent vio- 
lence. But we must also remember that it was a yielding 
on the part of England to the demands of the colonists^ 
with the redoubtable rebel Sam Adams at their head. 

The captain of the guard and the eight men had been 
immediately arrested. They were turned over to the civil 
authorities of the colony, r^ularly tried, defended by Jolm 

♦John Adams, Work«, vol. ii. p. 229; Kamsaj, "Colonial His- 
tory," vol. i. pp. 8G4, 365 ; Holmes, " Annals, ' vol. ii. pp. IGO, ir,7; 
Hildroth, History of the United StateSj" vol. ii. chap. xxix. pp. »>64, 
566. 
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Adams and Josiah QaioK^y and the captain and six of the 

men acquitted. The remaining two were brought in guilty 
of manslaughter, and slightly punished. This trial re- 
flected the greatest credit not only on the jmy, bat <m 
Adams and Qnincy, who were patriot leaders; and the 
verdict of the jury showed that the soldiers had not been 
seriously to blame. But most of the patriot jiarty seized 
upon the occurrence for their own purposes, Thej called 
it the'' Boston Masaacre/' and Panl Revere prepared a 
colored engraving of the soene^ calling it the Bloody 
Massacre." They exaggerated it into a ferocious and un- 
provoked assault by brutal soldiers upon a defenceless peo- 
plCy and tlie eagerness with which this exaggeration was 
encouraged showed whither events were tending. 

The evidence taken at the trial has been published,* and 
contains all wd really know about the event. It is worth 
reading as an astonishing revelation of the times, the anger 
and resentment of a large part of the people, the torrents 
of abuse and slang that were exchanged, the hatred of Eng^ 
land and English control, and the readiness to destroy any 
symbol of that control. After reading the description by 
the witnesses of that night in Boston, one sees that the 
American communities could never be turned into modem 
colonies by the conciliatory policy, or any policy except 
some sort of extermination. 

The government had been most lenient in surrendering 
the guard to be tried by a jury of colonists and in remov- 
ing the troops from Boston, so that the massacre'' could not 
at that time be worked up into rebellion. The government 
had certainly nut acted harshly. Ou the contrary, there 

• ** The Triitl of tlie British Soldiers of the Twenty-ninth Ilegi- 
ment of Foot for the Mimler, " etc., Boston, 1H07. It reveals a great 
deal of local color, uud disclodttd to us the Botitou street boy of that 
daj. 
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had been so modi yielding that the two r^ments that 

bad been sent out of Boston were ever aflerwards ridiooled 
in England as the Sam Adams regiments." 

Tiie oolonists quieted down. John Adams retired from 
politioe and devoted himself to his ptofession. Except for 
the partially snooesBful attempts to repress tlieir smuggling, 
tlie people were very mncb in the same semi-iudepcndciit 
condition as before the French War. The slight tax on 
tea, which had been lefl partly to show tbat Parliament 
was the sopreme power and partly as a test to see how 
rebellious the colonists were, worked wdl enough, because 
the oolonists did not miud it, and continued to smuggle 
tea from Holland. 

There were strong indications that possibly the American 
problem had been settled, and that the colonies would remain 
colonies of the old smuggling kind, disregarding such laws 
as failed to please them. Violent eflTorts were made by the 
more mdical to keep up the non-importation associationSi 
but without BUcoesB. One by one the Southern colonies 
and then Pennsylvania and the New England colonies and 
New York began importing all English commodities ex- 
cept tea. The protest which the extreme patriots made 
against this is instructive as showing the condition of par- 
ties. Th^ declared that the spirit of liberfy was dead. 
The students at Princeton, among whom was James Madi- 
son, put on black gowns, and Lynch, of South Carolina, 
is said to have shed tears over what he deemed the lost 
cause. 

This state of quietude lasted three years, to the great 
annoyance of men like Samuel Adams, who were bent on 

absolute inde{)endence. But most of the j^atriots were con- 
tent that they oould repeal acts of Parliament and order 
British troops out of a town. 
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V 

1HB TBA. EPISODE 

Bbporb the paasage of the paint, paper, and glass act 

tea had been taxed ou its arrival in England at the high 
rate of a shilling per pound. When any of the tea was 
shipped from England to the oolonies, the colonists, of 
oonne, paid this tax in the enhanced prtoe of the tea* 
Hntcbinson, the governor of Massachusetts, suggested that 
all colonial taxation bo made in that way, — the tax levied 
and collected before the goods lei't England, which would 
be as external as it was possible to make a tax, and the 
colonists might be persuaded not to call it taxation. 

This expensive tea, which paid a shilling per pound 
duty in England, did not trouble the colonists, because 
tiiey smuggled all the tea they wanted from Holland. It 
was in the hope of breaking np thia smuggling and en- 
oouraging the rale of English tea iliat Parliament, in the 
paint, paper, and glass act, struck off the shilling duty, 
and ou all tea sent to the colonies placed a duty of only 
threepence per poond to be paid in the colonial ports. 
Thus the colonists would pay nine cents per pound less 
tax, the sale of tea from English provinces in the far East, 
and especially the tea of the great East India Company, 
would be {promoted, the immoral smuggling of the Ameri- 
cans diecked, and everybody made happy. 

Some of this threepenoe-i>er-[>ound tea seems to have 
been imported and the duty paid. But because the duty 
was a direct tax, assoeiations or clubs were formed whose 
members agreed not to drink it. Merchants were ap- 
plauded for not importing it, and encouraged to smuggle 
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the Holland tea, and the amngglingy being very profitaUci 
was regularly and extensively practised.* 

There was, therefore^ every reason why the patriots 
should be content for the present ; for they were suooev- 
fully defeating England and the tea act by their old 
methods, and their merohantB were growing rich by smug- 
gling. The loyalists afterwards t^aid that the trifling tea 
tax would soon have become obsolete, and some liberally 
inclined ministry would have repealed it. Colonial taxa- 
tion had been abandoned, was dying a natural death,t and 
harmony was returning, they said, if both England and 
the Americans would only be careful and forbearing. 

But the harmony that was returning could only be con- 
tinned by letting the colonies alone, and, as they increased 
in population and wealth, letting them pass more and 
more into absolute indeix?ndence. The colonists were now 
quiet, because British authority was unestablished among 
them; it had been defied and beaten; the remodelling 
hegaa some seven years before had Mied ; and even smug- 
gling could not be eupprened. Oonld England endure this 
state of affairs and allow it to drift into absolute separa- 
tion ? Wedderburn is reported to have said in Parlia- 
ment at this time that the colonies were already lost to the 
crown. 

The government could not refrain from discussing the 
" disorders in America," and attempting some slight reme- 
dies, especially in that hot-bed of sedition, Massachusetts. 
It was decided, as a first step, that the crown should pay 
the salariea of the governor and judges. It seemed also 

♦Drake, " Tea-Leavee, " pp. 193, 196, 201 ; HuU-hinBon, "History 
of Maaeachuaette," vol. iii. pp. 831, 832, 861, 422 j "Free Thoughts 
on the Piooeediqgi of the Continental Oongnmf** p. 10, New York, 

1774. 

t Ryerson, " Amerioan Lioyalist?," vol. i, p. STlj iiutchinion, 
History of Massachusetts, " vol. iii. p. 881. 
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well for the presait to ignore or Bus|)end that provision in 
the Massachusetts charter which provided that all troops, 
even the n^uiars, should be uuder the control of the gov- 
ernor. It seemed better to place sooh troops nnder a 
militaiy offioer, who oould more properly decide whedier 
they should be moved here or there as ** Sam Adams" or 
a rebel cx^mmittee might direct. 

A great deal has been written on this violation of the 
charter of MaasacbuaettB. It is useless to debate the 
qnestion. If yon are an Englishman, and believe indepen- 
dence a crime, and that the colonies should have been saved 
from independence, you will see in this violation merely a 
nulitaiy or British necessity. If you are a patriot^ and 
believe independence and self-government to be natoial 
rights, yon will see in llie violation an atrodons crime. 

The practical question was how far this sort of thing 
might go before it would produce an outbreak. The pa> 
triot party was qoiet, bat very inflammable. Its radical 
leaders were hard at work. Samuel Adams b^an to carty 
out his idea of organizing the rebellion by means of com- 
mittees of corres|X)ndence, at first among the Ma«^sachu- 
setts towns ; afterwards throughout the country. We fiind 
the Bo&Ujn Ouzette of November 2, 1772, threatening 
that, nnless their liberties are immediately restored,'' tliey 
" will ft)rin an independent commonwealth." By the sys- 
tem of correspondence among the patriots town committees 
and varions bodies were drawing up lists of the laws Eng- 
land must repeal and tfac positions ftom which she most 
recede. She must withdraw even the right to tax ; and 
they went on enumerating every objection, great and 
small, until their lists were in effect a complete denial of 
British soverdgnty. They were ordering the British go^r- 
emment off the continent. 

In June, 1772, the revenue cutter ^'Gaspee" was seized 
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in NamgaDflett Bay by the people of Rhode Island and 

burned. The lieutenant of this cutter had b(H?n trying to 
enforce the revenue laws. Like other officers on the 
ooast^ he found it very difficult to catch any one in the act 
of Bmnggling. He aeiaed the property of people who were 
suddenly fonnd to be innocent; and he acted altogether 
very indiscreetly in the opinion of the people of Rhode 
Island* But the method adopted of repressing him, by 
seizing and burning one of the king's ahips^ did not 
strike the British government as the sort of condnct to be 
expected of a dependency. A commission was sent to 
Providence to inquire into the matter ; and there was talk 
of sending colonists to England to be tried ; but nothing 
was done ; no severe roeasnres taken. It is difficult to see 
how the govemmeot oonld have been more conciliatory 
and forbearing. They professed to believe that such 
outrages were brought about by ''the artifices of a 
few." 

Ellwand might have refrained still longer from fovoing 
an outbreak, if that great corpontion, the East India 

Company, had not brought a pressure on the governnicut 
which could not be resisted. The company was at that 
time in a bad condition, and was genawily supposed to 
be bankrupt Its stock was rapidly depreciating, and the 
fall of such a vast concern would precipitate a financial 
panic. In fact, the ^reat company had already sunk so 
low that the panic was thought to have begun, ^irms 
were going bankrupt^ and merchants^ manufacturers, and 
traders snfibring. It seemed quite absurd to Englishmen 
that the company could not sell its tea in colonies that 
belonged to England, while Holland sold in those colo- 
nies thousands of pounds of tea every year. There was, 
in fiust, laid up in warehouses in EngUnd seventeen mil- 
lion pounds of the Esst India Company's tea for whidi 
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there mm no demand, beaenfle of the amnggling pradioeB 

of those dreadful Amerioan oofemsts. 

The East India Comjmny and the government were 
doeely allied. The oompanj, besides paying into the 
eneheqner £400^000 per year, was really a branch of the 
government for the control of India ; and it afterwards 
became merged in a department of the government. Ac- 
cordingly the ministry made an arrangement with the 
company which to them seemed quite reasonable. 

The East India Company's tea had to pay AvAj on its 
arrival in England ; bat tlu«e-fifths of this dnty was re- 
mitted or drawn back, as the expression was, when the tea 
was exported to the colonics. It was now proposed that 
all of this duty should be remitted on exportation to 
America, so that the East India Company could nnderBdl 
the tea which the colonists smuggled from the Datdi. 
Accordingly an act of Parliament was passed, May 10, 
1773, remitting the duty, and the East India Company 
freighted ships with tea to Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia! Charleston. 

Looked at in cold blood, it was a rather amusing and 
very English device for helping out the bankrupt com- 
pany, ooaxiug the colonists to accept E ng lish taxed tea, 
and, if possible^ stopping by ingmoily the smuggling 
that conld not be stopped by revenue-eatters, boards of 
commissioners, troops, and men-of-war. It was so fiff 
from Ix'ing tyrannous and cruel that it was pitiable; 
pitiable for a proud nation to be reduced to sudi straits. 

The colonists had the whole summer and most of the 
autumn of 1773 to think over the matter, for the tea- 
ships did not begin to arrive until November. The 
patriots in all the colonies were determined that the 
tea should not be sold. They wished also to prevent it 
being landed, for^ if landed, the duty of threepence per 
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poaixl might be paid and the plan of the king and the 
ministry would be partially successful. 

There was now an opportunity fur agitation, and the 
radical leaden bestimd ^enuelves. The oommittees of 
oorrespondenoe worked upon the people all over the 
country. Some of the newspapers openly advocatetl iude- 
pendencc. The attacks upon the East India Company as 
a soulless corporation and an inhuman monopoly lemind 
us of the language of our own times. 

If SQoh a oompany, it was said, onoe got a foolihold in 
America, it would trade in other articles besides ten, aiui 
dhve American merchants out of busineas. A printed 
handbill'*' was circulated in Pennsylvania describing the 
company's shocking deeds of plunder and omlty in Indisi 
and arguing that it would overwhelm America with the 
same rapacity and slaughter that had been inflicted on the 
unfortunate East Indians, i^^ranidin's old friend, the 
Bishop of St Asaphi pr^Mied a speech for the House of 
Lords, denouncing the government for turning loose upon 
the Americans a corporation with such a record of blood- 
shed and tyranny. 

It was at this time that Samuel Adams and the more 
•ideot patriots took the next step in their plaui and sug- 
gested a union of all the colonies in a congresa The 
Bodon Gazette Lad been openly suggesting independence 
for over a year. It now demanded a "Congress of 
American States to frame a bill of rights," or to " form an 
independent state^ an American commonwealth."t All this 
was treason, under English law, and in a modem English 
colony would be severely punished and repressed. The 

* It was addrcssf d "To the Tradesmen and Mechanics of Pennsyl- 
vania." Copies are now rare. The one I have examined ifl in the 
collection of Mr. Joseph Y. Jeauea, of Philadtlphm. 

I Hosmer, Life uf Samuel Adamti, p. 23b. 
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boldnflSB and impontty with which it waB done show the 

effect of the conciliatory policy and the weakness Eng- 
land. 

Some of the patriots of the tjpe of Cashing, of Massa- 
chnaettSy or Beed aad DickinsoDy of Pennsylvaiuay advo- 
cated cantioD. We were not yet strong enough, not 
sufficiently united or sufficiently numerous, for a dash for 
independence. But Samuel Adams would have no delay. 
He was for fincing a conflict ; striking at once ; for, said 
he, when onr liberty is gone, liistory and experience will 
teach us that an increase of inhabitants will be but an 
increase of slaves.'* 

The majority of the j>atriots were apparently for modern 
ation, and had they had tiieir way this episode woald 
have»been tided oven Their plan was qaietly to prevent 
the landing and payment of duty on the tea; send it all 
back to England, and thus show that the tea act, the last 
remnant of the taxation system begun eight years before, 
was a fiulure. The act would then soon be repealed and 
taxation never again be attempted. It mnst be conftased 
that there were plausible reasons for supposing that this 
plan might have acoomplishcd peaceful independence. 
''Our natural increase in wealth and population/' said 
Cushing, will in a coniae of yean settle this dispute in 
our favor," 

On the other hand, Samuel Adams and the radicals had 
strong grounds for believing that the course of years 
would not necessarily bring independence without a war 
to settle it England would not finally recognise the 
absolute indepemleuce of the colonies without fighting. 
No nation had ever done so. Tiie inherent right of a 
naturally separated people to be independent according to 
the rights of man, mig^t be just and sound, but no nation 
has as yet recogniied its justioe. As there mnst be a 
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fight, it was better, the radicals thought, to have it now at 
once while our people were hot and England was so weak.* 
England might settle the taxation qaestion satisfactorily, 
and in the future settle the smuggling question, and be 
so oondltatoiy that the mass of people, no matter how 
numerous they became, would forget the 2)a8t aud be con- 
tent to live along under an easy yoke or with a sort of 
semi-independence. 

The extravagant and even bombastic rhetoric that was 
used in speeches and resolutions to stir the people out of 
this easy frame of mind was commented on by English 
writers like Dean Tucker as showing not only the bad 
taste and vulgarity of the Americans, but the insincerity 
of die independence movement. 

The tea-ships which came to Charleston, Philadelphia, 
and New York were handled by the moderate patriots. 
The Charleston ship arrived December 2. The con- 
signees were induced to resign ; but nothing more was 
done. The twenty da3r8 expired ; the tea was seised by 
the customs officers and offered for sale to pay the duty ; 
but no one would buy it ; it could not be sold, and was 
stored in damp ceUars until useless. From the point of 
view of the moderate patriots this was a proper way of 
solving the difficulty. It was perfectly lawful ; there was 
no vl<^)lence ; the British government could make no com- 
plaint, and yet the tea act, the duty, and the plan of the 
East India Company were lulled a» dead as Onsar. 

At Philadelphia, printed circulars^ some of which m 
still preserved, were sent to all the Delaware River pilots, 
reminding them in rather significant language not to bring 

* For several yeare the argument had been insinuated, that the 
weak, debt-ridden state of England had been ordained in the provi- 
dence of God to give ui^ a chance for independence. — Hoemer, "Life 
of iSamuel Adams," p. 134. 
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any tearships up to the town. Neverthdess, a tesrshlp got 

up the river as far as Chester. A town meeting was held 
and a committee went down to Chester to talk to the 
captain and the consignee. They nsed such well-choeen 
words that the nest daj the ship sailed down the river 
and returned to England.* 

In a similar way the consignees at New York resigned 
and sent the tea back ; and some tea that arrived at Porta- 
mouthy New Hampshire, was sent away to Hali&z. Bat 
the three tearships which came into Boston harbor fdl 
into the hands of Samuel Adams and his followerS| and 
then the trouble began. 

The consignees in this case were five in namber, in- 
cluding the two sons of Hutobinson, the governor^ who, 
like thdr fiUher, were devoted lojalists, believing in the 
supremacy of tlie British empire, and regarding American 
independence as a delusion and a crime. Thej would not 
resign. Town meetings were held upon them, oommittees 
visited them, violence was threatened, bat they were firm. 
They did not, however, attempt to land the cargoes. The 
patriots placed a guard over the ships, and six horsemen 
held themselves ready to alarm the country towns. The 
radicals were determined to begin the active revolution at 
this point 

The owners and the captains of the ships were willing 

to take the tea back to England, but the custom-house 
officers would not give the ships a clearance until they had 
discharged their tea. Qovemor Hutchinson gave instruc- 
tions that no ship should be allowed to pass the castle out- 
ward bound unless it had a permit, and he would not issue 
a permit unless the vessel first showed a clearance. Mean- 
while, during these disputes the twenty days were passing. 
Some patriots advised moderation, and there was a strong 

* Pennsylvauiu Magaziue of History, vol. xv. p. 8S6. 
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loyalist minority. But the party of violence was in the 

asceDdant ; the town was placarded with liberty posters ; 
riders were posting back and forth from the ueighboring 
towna^ and tbe country people were beginning to flodL into 

The oommon statements in some of our histories that 
Governor Hutchinson was the vacillating and cowardly 
agent of tyxanny are utterly without foundation. If lie 
had been cowaidly, he wonld have given the ahipa a per- 
mity let ihem return to England, and thna have poetponed 
the Revolution for another three or four years. lie acted 
consistently with his own opinions and the conciliatory 
policy of the government He abstained from any use of 
the men-of-war in the harbor or of the two ''Sam Adams'' 
regiments that were still down at the castle, where ^ Sam" 
had put them. He allowed the patriots themselves to guard 
the teanships. The war-ships or the soldiers could have 
taken possession of the tea-ships and prevented all that 
happened. But British soverngnty was on this oceanon a 
mere spectator and visitor in its own dominions. 

The difficulty might have been settled as in Charleston, 
by allowing the costoms officials to seize the tea at the end 
oif the twenly days. No one wonld have had the temerity 
to bay it, and it wodd then have been stored till it rotted. 
In fat t, the c^onsignoes offcrtx] to have it stored until they 
should receive instructions from the East India Company 
what to do with it Bat Adams and his people were too 
hot to take snch chances. They were planning an out* 
break, a trviy Boston and Massachnsetts ootbreak which 
would be self-restrained, and yet sufficiently violent to force 
both England and America to au open contest on the one 
great question which lay beneath all the past eight years of 
wrangling. 

They prepared everything for action on the night of the 
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16th of December, beoaiue two days after that the twenty 
days' limit woiuld expire on the Dartmouth/' which had 

been the first sliip to arrive. Seven thousand j^eople filled 
the Old South Meeting House on that ailernoon, while 
Botchy the Quaker owner of the Dartmouth/' drove out 
Co ttiltou to Qovemor Hutchinaon'a country place, to ask 
him for a pemut to paea the castle. Every one knew or 
felt confident that the permit would be refused ; so that 
this meeting cannot be called a deliberative one. 

Darkneas came on, and still the meeting waited. At 
last Botdi letnmed, and made the formal announcement 
that the permit bad been refused. Samud Adams arose 
and gave the signal that had evidently been agreed upon : 

This meeting can do nothing more to save the country/' 

Immediately, as has been so often related, the warwhoop 
was heard, or resounded, I believe, is the usual expression, 
outside the d(x>r. Some forty or fifty men, jminted and 
disguised as Indians, and with hatchets in their hands, 
suddenly appeared from some place where tliey had been 
waiting, and rushed down to the tea-ships, directly en- 
couraged by Adams, Hancock, and the other patriots. 
The crowd formed around them as a protection, and jwsted 
guards about the wharf to prevent interference while the 
Indians worked with their hatchets. It is said that the 
vast crowd was perfectly silent^ a most respectful Boston 
silence, and not a sound could be heard for tibree hours 
save the cracking of the hatchets on the chests of tea in 
all three ships.* 

At the end of that time every pound of tea was in the 

* There wai not the tUghtett attempt 1^ the governor, the fleet, or 
tbe amy to interfere with the woik of the mob. The admirel of the 
fleet is nid to have stood in the street as the orowd returned, good^ 
naturedly Joked with them, and said that having liad thdr sport they 
might soon have to pay the piper. 
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water, and the proct-edings, so like a great deal of uiir lynch 
law, were ended. It was a serious busioess for the people 
oonoerned; bat now that we are too far away to feel the 
eerioosnees it seems really oomical. The most oomical 
part of it was that the Indians clairaeil particular credit 
for not having injured any other property on the ships, and 
declared that " all things were conducted with great order, 
deeencj, and perfect sabmission to government Oar 
ancestors bad a fine sense of bomor. 

From the point of view of Samuel Adams, I supjxiee 
there never was a piece of liberty or revolutionary rioting 
that was so sagpotouslj and aocarately oaleulated to effiKSt 
its purpose, and not go too fiur. If it had been veiy 
violent disorder, or brutality, it might have alienated 
moderate or doubtful patriots whom it was important to 
win over. But it was so neat, gentle, pretty, and comical 
that to this day it can be described in sdiool-books without 
much danger of the children at once seeing that it was a 
riotious breach of the j)eace, a lawless violation of the 
rights of private property, and an open defiance of govern- 
mental authority. In England, however, the violenoe of 
it was sufficiently apparent to break np for a time the con- 
ciliatory policy and to bring upon the Massachnsetts colo- 
nists such punishment as the i-adical patriots hoped would 
arouse the fighting spirit.^ 

It is possible that it was intended as an example which 
would be followed iji one or two other colonies, and thus 
bring on a general punishment that would arouse them 
all; but that did not happen. It had no effect on the 

♦ Hosmer, '* Life of Stiinuel Adams," p. 243; Hutchinson, "His- 
tory of Mafigachiuetts, " vol. iii. }>. 423; Harry, " Miw^m'husetts," 
chap, xiv, ; Ramsay, "American llevolutinn, " vol. i. chap. Hi.; 
Holmes, "Annals," vol. ii. p. 181; "The Origin of the American 
Contett with Great Bntain/' p. 89, New York, 1776. 
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Pbiladclphians, who, more than a week afterwards, quietly 
and without any violence, sent their tea-ship back to Eng- 
land. The time od the CharleBton ship expired December 
22^ and thej ako, as we have shown, acted moderately. 
The British government coold have nothing to say against 
the action of those colonies, and the whole punishment was 
directed against Masdachu setts. 

It was a great event for Samuel Adams; and who 
was this Samuel Adams^ who is so oonspicuous in this 
part of the Bevolution, and later on almost disappeare 
^ from view? The portrait we have of him, which has 
often been reproduced, represents what would seem to 
be a stout^ handsomely dressed, prosperous merohant, 
with a very firm diin and jaw, proud of his wealth 
and success, and proud of his long-tested ability in busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, the only part of this portrait which 
is true to life is that irou-like jaw. Simiuel Adams was 
not a merohant^ was seldom well dressed, was not at all 
prond, and never rioh. He was always poor. He fiuled 
in his malting business, was unthrifty and careless with 
money, and had, in fact, no liking for, or ability in, any 
business except politico He lived with his fiunily in a 
dihpidated house on Purchase Street, and when in 1774 
he was elected a dele^te to the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia, his admirers had to furnish the money to 
make him look respectable. 

"However some may despise him, he has certainlj* very many 

fricnJs. For not long since, some persons (their names unknown) 
Ffnt uikI a«ktHl his permission to build him a new barn, the old one 
being decayed, which was execut<^d in a few days. A second sent to 
ask leave to repair his house, which was thoroughly effected soon. 
A third sent to bog the fuvor of him to call at a tailor's shop, and be 
measured for a suit of clotht's?, and choose his cloth, which were finished 
ami >»etit homo for hU nccoptance. A fourth presonted him with a 
new wig, a lilih witli a new bat, a sixth with six pain of the best silk 
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hose, EBerenth with six pairs of fine thread ditto, an eighth with six 
pairs of shoos, and a ninth modestly inquired of him whether his 
finances were not rather low than otherwise. lie replied it was true 
Uiat was the case, but be was very indifferent about these matters, so 
that his poor abilities were of any service to the public ; upon which 
Iha gentlefBMi obliged him to aoeept a pane oo&tiining about ifteeii 
or twenty Johannes."— Hoemer, ** life of Samuel Adams, ' ' p. 808. 

All thia aaaiatenoe Adams was not too proud to wooefiL 
He had long faeen engaged in small local politics, and when 

tax-collector had been short in his accounts and threatened 
with ruin,* The patriots, of course, forgave him this 
lapse^ which was not repeated; but Englishmen and lojal- 
ists never fin^gol it When oonpled with his shiftiessoeas 
and shabhioess and the gifts of money and clothes to make 
him presentable in the Congress, it is easy to understand 
the indignation, contempt, and disgust which were enter- 
tained for him by those who were opposed to the rebellion. 
Sndi a didoyal and dishonest movement, they would say, 
naturally had a shabby rascal for its leader. 

On the other hand, Adams was a man of gciod education, 
and tlie public documents he prepared show considerable 
aUlity. His speeches, though at times somewhat tuigid 
and violent, seem to have been well soited to thdr purpose. 
He was a most competent politician and a good organizer 
of agitation. He understood the temper of the people from 
the bottom up, and was so skilful in drawing the ship- 
caolkefB into the revolution movement that some trace to 
this source the origin of our word caucus. An acoonnt of 
his language and advice to such [people, to fight England, 
to " destroy every soldier that dare put his foot on shore," 
and that " we shall have it in our power to give laws to 
England,^' has been preserved, and by the English law it 
was pure trea8on.t 

* Hosmer, Life of Samuel Adams/' pp. 87-47, 24Ql 
t Ibid., p. 117. 
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Adams had also a constitutional tremulousness of his 
head and hands, which did not improve loyalist opinion of 
him. He was one of those men whom we call a devoted 
and enlightaifid patriot or alippefy sooondrely com^iiatory 
and fiumtic, acooiding as we are on ike side of die govern- 
ment or of the rebellion. His best ability was shown in 
agitation in the early stages of the Bevolution, in at.tanding 
to the small details of organization, while men of laig^ 
oapaoity were still partially absorbed in tiieir biuuiiesB or 
professioiis. 

That charmingly ingenuous statement that all the 
hatchet work on the tea- ships had been done in perfect 
submission to govemment" had no mitigating effect in Eng- 
land. The destmetipn hy a mob of over £15fi00 worth 
of tea, the private property of the East India Company, 
awoke Parliament from its dream of conciliation. That 
the mob had been guided by xespectable and wealthy men 
like Hanoock| Moiineanx^ Warren, and Yomag, who prs- 
Tented nproar and noise and enforced decency and order, 
made it all the worse in English eyes. Parliament and 
the ministry resolved at all hazards and at any cost to 
establish British sovereignty in America. Leniency and 
conciliation had been carried too far. 

January and February passed, and during March, 1774, 
Parliament debated the punishment that should be inflicted 
on Boston for this " unpardonable outrage," obviously lead* 
ing " the way to the destruction of the freedom of com- 
merce in all parts of America.^' If such sn insult^ it was 
said, had been ^'oflfered to British property in a foreign 
port, the uation would have been called upon to demand 
aatifi^Mition for it.'' 

Two principal measures and two snbsidiary or minor 
measures were dedded upon. The first was that the town 
of Boston must be fined and pay damages for allowing 
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private property to be destroyed by a mob within her 
limits. This was based on a legal principle reoogniied to 
this day In both Epgland and America^ that a ooimlj or 
town which fails to keep the peace Ib Uable in damages to 
private individuals if their proj^rty is destroyed. In 
several instances in England towns had been fined for 
allowing individuals or their property to be injured, 
liondon had been fined in the time of Charles IL, when 
Dr. Lamb was kflled, Edinburgh in a similar instance, 
and part of the revenue of Glasgow had been sequestrated 
until satisfaction was made for the pulling down of Mr. 
Gampbell's hoose. 

The question was> how oonld sooh a rebdlions town as 
Boston be compelled to pay damages ; how could she be 
fined ? There was no use in beginning civil or penal suits 
in iier courts, because no verdict against her could be ob« 
tained. More important still, how could aeonrify be oIh 
tained for the future that trade majr be sa&ly carried on, 
property protected, laws obeyed, and duties regularly paid?" 

All this, it was said, could be accomplished by closing 
Boston harbor by act of Parliament and the blockade of 

no oommeroe shoold pass 
in or out The onstom-house offioials, '^who were now 

not siife in Boston or safe no longer than while they 
neglected their duty,'' should be moved to Salem. This 
elosiogof the port of Boston should oontiuue until BostoUi 
bj her own official aot^ paid for the £15,000 worth of tea 
she liad allowed to be destroyed and reimbureed die cus- 
toms oflBcials for damage done by the mobs in 1773 and 
January, 1774. When the governor should certify that 
this had been done and that the oolonj was peaceable and 
orderlyy the blockade should be removed and the port 
opened.* 

* Annual Register for 1774, vol. xvii. 
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Tbis measure was carried out by an act of Parliament 
known in historj^ as the Boston Port Bill. Under this 
law the fleet and anned power of England for the first 
time in this long oontroveny did their work. The port 
was aotoally dosed, and this was the first strong messuie 
taken to establish British sovereignty. 

The patriot parfy refused to allow the town to paj any 
damages. They said that the town had no legal power to 
pay them.* Tttey also refused to punish any of the dis- 
guised persons who had de st r o yed the tea. The names of 
these persons were known to many, and have been pub- 
lisbed,t but in 1774 they were well protected by their 
fellow-oolonistai 

In order to keep our heads dear in eonridering Ibese 
great events, we must remember that many of the Whigs 
and some of the best friends of the colonies in England, 
espedally Colonel Baxx^ their eloquent defender in Par- 
lismsnt^ were in &vor of the fiooton Port Bill as a just 
and proper punishment, in Uie interests of good order, for 
the unpardonable mob violence in destroying the cargoes 
of peaceful British merchant vessels. '^I like it," said 
Barr^, ''adopt and embrace it for its moderation.'^ 
Franklin also^ it will be remembered, was always in fiivor 
of paying for the tea as a oondliatory st^ to bring about 
a peaceable settlement J 

Englishmen argued that if such acts as destroying the 
tea were allowed to go unpunished, British oommerce would 
not be sa& The Boston people, they said, can easily escape 
from any hardships they suffer ftom the closing of their 
port by simply paying for the tea. The punishment is not 

* Obfleiratioxu on the Act of Parliament commonly called the 
Boston Port Bill," Boeton, 1774. 
fDntke, •«Tfl»-Lea¥es, " pp. 8i, 8fiw 

X World, Bigdow edition, yoL y. pp. 462, 464 ; vol. tU. a. 
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tyranny, because it is not intended to be j)crpetual. It will 
not last an hour ailer they make reparation. It all rests 
with themaelves. It will last only until thoee who oom- 
mittod the outnge have the honor and honesty to repair it 

The patriots argued that the punishment indnded Uie 
innocent with the guilty, and punished the whole town for 
the acts of a few. It was absurd, they said, to ask Boston 
to pay for the tea, because by dosing her port the town 
within afew weeks lost fiv more than the value of the tea. 
Instead of such wholesale punishment, the government 
should proceed in the regular way in the courts of law and 
obtain damages, if any were due. It would certainly have 
been rare sport for the patriots to see the govenmient trying 
to obtain verdicts from Boston juries. 

The clotting of the port was intended to be severe, and it 
was severe. Within a few weeks thousands of i)eople 
were out of work and threatened with starvation. Would 
Boston be able to hold out indefinitdy, or must she at last 
pay for the tea and the other damage in order to have her 
port and livelihood restored ? 

The people of the oouotry districts rallied to her assist- 
ance and begin sendmg in supplies of food. Soon this 
QTBtem spread to the other*colonies; previsions and sub- 
soriptions in money b^an streaming along all the colonial 
roads, even from far down in the Southern colonies. If 
this could be kept up Sogland was beaten again ; for the 
patriot party in Boston would hold out against paying fi>r 
the tea as long as it was possible. 

The supplies were continued for over a year.'*' But such 

*The loyalist^, who were now bri^inning to bo heard from, objccu^d 
to these supplitw. Boiston, they fluid, was bocominij; too important. 
Let her take care of herself. One of them complained that it seemed 
M if " God had made Boston for Himself, and all the rest of the world 
for Boiton." — *'Tho Congress canvaaeed," p. 17, JSew York, 1774. 
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a ooDteBt oould not be kept ap indefinitely. A break 
would have to and what that break ehoold be 

depended on how much rebellion aud independence Massa- 
chusetts could arouse in tlie other colonies. 

The second measure of punishment was an act of Par- 
liament aooomplishing the long^threaleoed change in the 
Maasadinfletts charter, so that the colony conld be held 
under control and prevented from rushing at its will to 
rebellion and independence. The change provided that the 
governor's council, heretofore elected by the legislative 
assembly, shonld be appointed by the crown; that the 
governor should appoint and remove at pleasure judges, 
sheriffs, and all executive officers ; that the judges* salaries 
should be paid by the crown instead of by the l^;i8lature ; 
that town meetings shonld be prohibited, except by permit 
from the governor ; that jories, instead of bang elected by 
the inhabitants, should be selected by the sheriffs. 

This alteration of the charter was as fiercely denounced 
as the Port Bill) and the echoes of that denunciation are 
still repeating themselves in onr history. Bnt it did not 
go anything like SO fiir as we onrsdves have gone in gov- 
erning dependeucics. It merely made Massiiehusetts more 
of a crown colony than she had been before; a sort of 
colony which stiU exists under the British system. There 
are to-day dependencies of Great Britain which have no 
better government than that which the alteration in the 
Massacbusetts charter provided, and many that have less 
self-government than was left to Massachusetts. But 
compared with the semi-independence Msooschuiietto had 
once known, and the absolute independence she was seek- 
ing, this alteration was a punishment which set her patriot 
party furious with indignation. 

This alteration, this withdrawal of a part of self-govern- 
ment| said the supporters of the ministry, is only tempo- 
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rary until reparation is made and peace established. 
William III., that great founder of liberty, once with- 
drew all self-goyeniment &om both Maryland and Peon* 
aylvania without even an act of Parliament ; and Geofge I. 
took the govmmoit of Sooth Garolina into hk own 
hands.* 

Two minor measures of punishment were adopted, — a 
kw providing that peEBona indicted by the ooloniats for 
murder in suppraBsing riots might be taken for trial to 
another county or to England ; and a law legalizing the 

quartering of troops on the inhabitants in the town of 
Boston. All these measures of punishment became laws 
before the first of April| and were put in force in Jnne^ 
1774. 

Thoroughly aroused at last to the necessity of the most 
strenuous endeavors, Parliament at this same time passed 
the famous Quelxx^ Act. There was supposed to be dan- 
ger that the French cokmistB in Canada might join the 
nnion that was forming to the south of them. Massaohn- 
setts and the patriot party had as yet done nothing to secure 
the Canadians. It would be well, therefore, to cut ofiP all 
chance of sudi action^ and accordingly the Quebec Act 
gave to those French people their Roman OsthoHc religion 
established by law, and the French code of laws. 

That England should establish Romanism by law in any 
of her possessions was certainly an extraordinary occur- 
TCQce. The strong Protestant feeling in New England 
was ontragei The whole patriot party were indignant 
also, because this Quebec Act extended the boundaries of 
Canada down into the Ohio Valley, and established what 
was then considered an extremely arlntraiy crown colony 
government of a governor and council appointed by the 

♦ «* The Address of the People of Qreat Britain to the Inhabitaati 
of America, ' ' p. 49, London, 1775. 
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king, without any legislature or lepreeentatioD of the 
people, and without trial by jury.* The Quebec Act was 
given in the Declaration of 1776 as another reason ibr seek- 
ing independeiioe. 

The Qaebeo Act has sometiiiieB been deecribed as a boM, 
sagacious piece of statesmanship which saved Canada to 
England. But it was unnecessary ; for, as we shall see, 
there was little or no chance of the Canadians joining the 
rebellioQS coloniee; and the act^ which is still part of the 
OaDadian Oonstittitaon, bnilt up the power of an alien race, 
gave to their religion the control of the sch(X)l fund and 
other privil^es which have caused endless discord, and ma/ 
in tilie end make Canada more French than English, 

Governor Hatchinson, of Massaohasetts^ immediatelj 
after Ihe tea episode, obtained leave of absence to visit 
England, and never returned. General Gage, who had 
just returned from New York, was made civil governor 
of Massachusetts and commander-in-chief of the British 
forces. He went ont to Boston in Jane with four r^- 
ments^ took possession of the town, and enforced the new 
laws. 

The calculation of the British ministry was that these 
pnnishments would compel Massaohasetts to sabmit; or, 
if she openly rebelled, she would be isolated from the rest 

of tlie country, which would not care to countenance her 
violence and extreme proceedings. If, on the other hand, 
alone and unaided, she should persist in rebellion, that 
would give the opportunity to teach a lesson and crush 
her completely by force. 

It was a shrewd and wise calculation, aud in nine cases 
out of ten would have been justified by events. Great 

• "The Other Side of the Question ; or, A Deffnce of the Libertiei 
of North Ainerira, " ' p. 23, New York, 1774 j Hamilton, Worka, Lodge 
edition, vol. i. p. 173. 
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Britain has broken the independent, national Bpirit of not 
a ftw people by dividing them. It wae a nice qaestion, 
how &r homog6iieoi]8ne08, the secret longing for indepen- 

denoe and nationality, which was causing all this yiolence 
and law-breaking, liad proceeded in the American colonies. 
Was it enough to bring them all, including the French in 
Oaoadai to the side of woonded, rtniggling MnaiiBohuflcttii ? 

That daring, andacioaa colony cried aloud tor aid. She 
did not submit ; she did not wait for the other colonies to 
repudiate her. She called on them for assistance. She 
demanded a congress of delegates from all of the colonies 
to consider her plight as a national question conoeming 
them alL Bot the word ''national'' coald not he osed, for 
divers good reasons ; so " continentaP' was use<l instead ; 
and the congress is still known as the ''Continental 
Congress." 

It assembled in Philadelphia^ September b, 1774; 
fer there were people in all die colonies who sympathized 

with Massacliusetts. In pome way or other the rebellious 
ones in all the colonies except Canada, Georgia, and 
Florida managed to send r^resentatives of their feelings 
and opiniona. The mere fact of snch a body assembling 
was a distinct menace to British sovereignty, and brought 
the inevitable conflict one step nearer. 

The loyalists complained that this congress was created 
in an inegolari one-aided manner, and ooold not be called 
representative. They ridicaled and denoanced most un- 
sparingly the methods that were nsed. It was certainly 
not representative in the sense in which the word is 
nsually understood. It was not ohosen by a vote of the 
people at huge. The delegates sent by Connecticat, by 
the New York connties, by New Jersey, and by Mary- 
land were chosen by tlie committees of cxjrrespondeufxj 
without any vote of the people at large. These delegates 
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were, therefore, merely the representatives of the patriot 
movement in those oolonies. The loyalists^ who were now 
beginning to increase in namben, had no voioe whatever* 
In Masaadrasetta^ Rhode laland, and Pennsylvania the 
delegates were chosen by the legislative assemblies, which 
in those provinces happened to be more or less in control 
of the patriot party.* In MassachiisettSy with the British 
army now strongly in oontrol, loyalism was gaining 
ground, and it is not improbable that a reactionary dele- 
gation, if not a loyalist one, wotdd have been sent had it 
not been for tlie shrewd tactics and rather violent proceed- 
ings of Samuel Adams. The description of his caatioos 
manipnladon, and final locking of the door and putting 
the key in his pocket, is most amusing, as well as a 
striking illustration of the way in which the del^ates 
were chosen^f The delegation sent by the Pennsylvania 
Assembly was in many respects a moderate one, which 
afterwards had to be changed fi>r one more in sympathy 
with radical patriotism. It contained one member, Joseph 
Galloway, who was a loyalist. Apparently it was not 
altogether safe to let an assembly send the delegates. 
The surer way was for the committees of correspondence 
to said them. 

The patriots of each colony, however, decided the ques- 
tion for themselves according to their cii'cumstanoes, and 
seem to have known what they were about, for they were 
Bucoessfnl enough in every instanoe. South Oarolina ap- 
pears to have sent her ddegates by a general conven- 
tion of the white people of the ])rovin(^. Those dele- 
gates were as stanch for patriotism as any that appeared. 
Either the loyalists were very few, or th^ were absent or 

* In Delaware the delegates were sent by a oonyenttoxi oompowd 
apparently of the members of the legialatare. 
t Hoemer, " AdiunB," pp. 290-297. 
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passive. A few yt^rs afterwards they were very numerous, 
and seem to have constituted fully half the population of 
the piovinoe. In the town of New York a vote appears 
to have been taken by wards, bat whether only among the 
patriot party, or geoerally, Is not determined. In New 
Ham|)8hire the towns apjxjar to have apjx)inted deputies 
who met together July 2 and choee the delates to the 
Congress, The only instance where there seems to have 
been a chance for a perfectly free vote of all the people 
W9B in South OiroliDa, although there may have been a 
bfaanoe in New Hampshire and in the town of New York.* 

* " An Alarm to the LegislAtare of the Province of Hew Yoik," 
p. 4, Kew Tovk, 1774; **The Oongnsi ceuTaiMd," p. 10^ Kew 
Torky 1774 ; <* A Ylewof the Oontroreii^ between Qmt Biitein tod 
her Colimiei,'' ola, pp. 7, S, New Yo^ 1774 ; *< Qallowmy'e Szami- 
nation before Parliament," p 11 ; Journal of Continental Ckmgreni 
▼ol. i., givei the certlilcatei showing the method of appc^tmenl 
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VI 

THE FINAL ARGUMENT 

While the Congress is debating, it may be well to 
consider the point of development to which patriot opinion 
had now attained. They had abandoned their old distinc- 
tion between external and mternal taxes, but thej kept the 
empty form of it in their pamphlets, even when in the same 
pamphlet they were arguing that Parliament had no author- 
ity at all over the colonies. In abandoning the old dis- 
tinction, there was no place where they could ifbofp short of 
denying all authority of Parliament. That was a serious 
undertaking, because they had to deny the validity not only 
of their own previous admissions, but also the validity of 
acts of Parliament under which they had been living for 
many generations. 

At the same time they must prove that in spite of all 
this they were still loyal, and this clinging to the old and 
the new makes a great deal of the reasoning in their pam- 
phlets obscure and confused until we have the key. We 
must pardon them for this obscurity, because, if England 
chose to enforce her laws against treason, the course they 
were on might prove to be a hanging business. 

Nevertheless, in the year 1774 tliey were prepared for 
this supreme effiirt to get rid of Parliament oitirely* 
Study and reflection culminatecl in that year. Bodi sides 
got down to bed- lock, and in this period we find the best 
and strongest pamphlets. They went so far that there was 
nothmg more to be said. 

The aigument by which the patriots professed to dispose 
entirely of all parliamentary authority, sweep out of exist- 
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enoe their own damagiug admiaBloiWy and also appear in 

the Vi^ht of " dutiful and loving children," was most ingen- 
uous. Even if Parliament, they said, had taxed and regu- 
lated the colonies internally, and the ooloniats themaelveB 
bad solemnly admitted the rights yet, in reason and on 
principle, I^ltament bad no snob right Parliament's 
long course of conduct regulating colonial int<»rnal affairs 
was a usurpation. The oolonies had not resisted that usur- 
patbn; had, perhi^ not even protested muoh against it, 
beeaose there was not a great deal of it, and as the Ckxnti- 
nental Congress put it, they " were too sensible of their 
weakness to be fully sensible of their rights." 

The colonial charters were now the great subject of dis- 
onssion, and the pamphleteers of both sides tore and 
worried at them like hungry dogs. These charters, the 
patriots said, contained words whicii cut oflP Parlianaeiit 
entirely from any control of those much-discussed internal 
afOurs, or vital organs of the oolonies. Some of the char- 
ten, they said, might at 6rBt appear non-committal, or 
seem to say nothing directly about the anthority of Parlia- 
ment. But these non-committal ones oflen contained 
general expressions giving a great deal of vague authority to 
the colony or to its legislatme ; and an attempt was made 
to show that autfiority so vagae and general most be 
exclusive and imply an extinguishment of any rights of 
Parliament. 

Queen Elizabeth's charter to Sir Walter Raleigh gave 
him each vast prerogatives and privileges in America, was 
80 sweeping and general, that it mnst have been intended to 
exclude the authority of Parliament. The first Virginia 
charter provided that the colony was to be mled by such 
laws as the king should make, which necessarily excluded, 
it was said, the making of laws by Parliament. There 
was a clause whidi said that the colonists should have the 
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same libertieB in other British dominions *^ as if th^ had 

bec'U abiding and born within our realm of England," 
which showed that the cx)lony was a territory outside of 
the realm, and thereforei inferential ly, outside of all 
antbority of Parliament The second Virginia charter 
declared that all the oolon3r's privileges were to be hM 
of the king, which again excluded all authority of Pari la- 
ment. Indeed, such charters as those of Connecticut and 
Bhode Island, which gave such laige privil^es to the colo- 
nists, and spoke only of the colonists and the king with- 
out any mention of Parliament, seemed to ezdiide the 
authority of Parliament. 

Diligent students also found instances where the action 
of British officials, and even of Parliament itself, loolced 
in the same direction. In April, 1621, a bill was intro- 
duced in Parliament for indulging British subjects with 
the privilege of fishing on the coast of America ; but the 
House was informed through the Secretary of State, by 
order of liis Majesfy, King James^ that America was not 
annexed to the realm, and that it was not fitting that Par* 
liament should make laws for these countries." 

This was certainly strong evidence, and supported all 
that had been said. Tiie evidence became stronger still 
when thej ftond that some jem afterwards, in the reign 
of Charles I., the same bill was again proposed in Parlia- 
ment, and the same answer made that it was unnecessary; 
that the colonies were without the realm and the jurisdic- 
tion of Parliament"* 

These charters and the action of high officials seemed to 
show that in the early days Parliament had no authority 

* " The Fumer xefUtod ; or, A Hon ImpArtbl and Compiiehenai^ 
Yiew of the Ditputee," etc., p. 27 ; Hamilton, Worln, Lodge edition, 
ToL i. pp. 68, S8; ** An Addteu on Public Liberty in Genend and 
Amerioea Affldn in Pwticular,'* p. 17, London, 1774. 
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whatever over the colonieB ; could Dot tax them, and oonld 
not regulate their internal affairs in any way whatsoever. 

The colonies were, iu short, uutaide the imhu and to be 
controlled only by the king. 

There was one charter, however, that of Pennsylvaniay 
granted in 1681^ which looked the other way* It pro- 
vided in nnmistalEable language that the king would never 
levy any custom or tax on the inhabitants of the province 
except with tlie consent of the proprietora^ or chief gov- 
ernor or assemblyi or by act of Farliameni in EngfandJ* 
That waa a flat contradictbn of the doctrine drawn from 
the other charters, and what could be done with it? 

Peimsylvuula could surely be taxed by Parliameut as 
much as Parliament pleased ; and her people had no poeai- 
hie excuse for their rebellion excqit to adl it by its name 
and fight it out Their pamphlets defending their conduct 
on the ground of legal right were palpably absurd, so far 
as themselves were concenied. 

The loyalist writers used this Pennsylvania clause with 
great efi^ The patriot writero either ignored it alt(H 
gether or, like young Hamilton^ boldly declared that it 
was a mistake, and, being inconsistent with the other docu- 
ments, must be rejected. That was the only way to dispose 
of it| and, having done that^ one might go on with the 
argnmentt 

The king had originally granted the charters to the 

colonies because in the early times Parliament hml no 
power to charter corporations. He had also given the 
colonists the title to the land they were to occupy in 
America^ for Parliament had not then the right to grant 
away the public domain. He had also given the colonistB 
permission to leave the reahu, a permission which at that 
time could be granted only by the king. These facts 
showed, it was said, that the colonies were exdusively the 

e 
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king^s property, and that Parliameot had nothing to do 
with them, They were oompletely oatride of ito juriedio- 
tion, and were to be ruled hf the king alone. 

This meant no rule at all, because the king had now 
lost nearly all his old powers, which had been absorbed by 
Parliament Bat this thread of attachment to the kii^ 
was important to save the aigoment from being treason. 
It was, of course, much ridiculed by the loyalists as well 
as by people in England.* 

"Here we have a full view of the plan of the del^ates of North 
America, which, when examined, appears to be that of abeolute inde- 
pendence on the mother-state. But conscious that a scheme which 

has so great a tendency to the forfeiture of her rit^^ht", and so destruc- 
tive to her safety and happiness, could not meet with the approbation 
and support of the oolouista in general, unl<»s in some measure dis- 
guised, they have endeavored to throw a veil over it, by gracioui^ly 
conceding to the mother-state a whimsical authority, useless and 
impractical, in the nature." — " A Candid Examination of the Mutual 
Claims of Great Britain and the Colonies," p. 27, New York, 1776. 

The aignment mi| in effect^ that the oolonies were inde- 
pendent in government and merely under the protecting 
inBaenoe of the king, who would keep foreign nations 
from interfering with them, a condition which in inter- 
national law is called a protectorate. They oould not be 
brooght into sabjeotion to Parliament^ beoause the king^ 
as Edward Bancroft pat it, ''had a right to ooostitnte 
distinct states in America," and had so constituted the 
oolonies. No power could unite them to the realm or to 

* Tlie loyalist Yersifler, ''Boh Jingle," had Mine fhjnm on the 
•ubject in hit poem called ** The ABSooiation.'' 

" And first and foremost we do tow " Affection for old England Polk, 
(Aa it is ix>lltic) Whom we do Brethren call. 

AUislanoetohisMajMUr, Wedoprotai,hatheie*atiiejoka, 
WhomwehileQdtotHek. Itefiaih, we*UiiMTe*flmelL'* 
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the authority of Parliament without the consent of the 
kiug and their own consent, given as formally and as 
tolemnly as Scotland gave her coDsent to the anioo with 
England. Sueh ooneent^ so &r as the oolooieB were oon- 
oemed, had never been given.* 

This patriot argument, however, had no effect. The 
English and the loyalists had an answer which swept all 
this learned and ingenioiis reasoning I'lito the sea. 

All these instances of the ezolosion of the anthority 
of Parliament from the colonies occurred previous to the 
year 1700; not a single instance could be found after 
that date. In fact, a totally reverse condition could be 
found ; for it was nnoe that time that Parliament had 
been kabitoally regulating the internal afiaira of the colo- 
nies ; and uutil (^uite recently the colonists had submitted 
to* it. 

Those charters containing claused impliedly excluding 
Parliament from the government of the colonies^ and those 
admisflions by British officials to the same effiwt, were pre- 
vious to the revolution of 1688, by which any power there 
might have been in the crown to dispense with or abro- 
gate laws or rights of Parliament was abolished. If the 
king^ in granting those early charters, intended to abro- 
gate or dispense with the taxing power or any other legis- 
lative power of Parliament in the colonies, those charters 
were to tliat extent now void, because the dispensing power 
of the English kings had been abolished by the revolution 
of 1688y which put William III. on the throne. In other 
words, the dispensing power had been aholislicd for nearly 
a hundred years ; and the colonists, as good Whigs and 
lovers of liberty, would surely not uphold the wicked di»- 

Remarks on the Roview of the ControvorKy botwoen Great 
Britain and her Col mics, pp. 48, 49; Jenkyiifl, "British Kule and 
Juxudiction b^ond the tieas, " p. 166. 
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pensing power of the Staart kings against whom their 
Puritan ancestors had fought.* 

Moreover, said Englishmen, the present King George 
III.^ whom the oolonists pretend to ]ye so anxious to have 
govern them, to the ezdudon of Parliament^ is king by 
the act of Parliament which placed the house of Hanover 
on tlie throne. The colonists are, therefore, compelled to 
acknowledge that Parliament can give them a king, which 
is^ of all other thingSi the hi^best act of sovereignty and 
l^islative power. If Parliament has the right to give 
them a king, it surely has the right to tax them or rule 
them in every other way. Since the revolution of 1688 
Parliament has become omnipotent. One hundred years 
ago it may have been the law that Parliament had no au- 
thority in the colonies, but within the last hundred years 
the law lias evidently clianged, for Parliament lias been 
exercising in them a great deal of authority^ which the 
colonists cannot deny. 

The colonists were, therefore, asking for independence 
of Parliament under an ancient form of the British Con- 
stitution, — a form which had Wn abolished in the pre- 
vious century by their friends the Whigs and William 
III. In the time of those old Virginia charters Parlia- 
ment was of little importance and small authority. Some- 
times many years passed without a Parliament bong held. 

♦ It was and still is the unbroken opinion of English lawyers 
that all charters which kinc^s had prantod were since 1680 subordinate 
to the will of Parliament. Indeed, any one who has made the glight<\st 
attempt to understand the development of English historj^ knows that 
for a century previous to 1689, under the Stuart kings, the great con- 
test was wbether Parliament had any power at all. That waa the 
problem with whkth ChNnnwell itruggled, and the problem whieh 
William III. iolved in fhyor of Parliament in 1689. See Bernard's 

Sdeot Letters on the Tnd» and Goreniment of Amerioa," Iiondon, 
1774 
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The king was then necessarily the important power in 
the government. He both createil and governed the colo- 
uies.* But Parliament had now become vastlj more 
powerfbl. It was in Bession part of everjr year. The 
revolution of 1688, the steady development of ideas, the 
needs of a nation that was rapidly increasing its trade 
. and commerce and adding new conquests and territories 
to its domain, compelled a very different, a more powerful, 
iar-readiing Parliament than that of the time of Charles 
T., who iMted Parliaments and tried to rule williout 
them. 

Parliament had abolished the former powers of the king 
and extended itself to every part of the empire, just as 
to^y the power of Parluunent is sovereign and un- 
limited over all the British colonies. To supjxjse that 
thei-e was any jmrt of the empire to which the whole 
power of Parliament did not extend was as absurd in 1774 
as it is to-day. It had the same authority over the peo- 
ple in America that it had over the people in London. 

"It ii » eontndictioii, in the nature of things," laid one of the 
lUeit loyalists, ' ' end M aheurd m thei a pert ihotiM he gieeter then 
the whole, to luppoie that the supreme legisletiTe power of any king- 
dom doee not extend to the ntmott houade of that Ungdom. If thoe 
eoloniei, whieh originally helonged to England, are not now to he 



* Before the revolution of 1088 the land of the colonics and the 
government of tlu in w»'ro supposed to be the absolute pr<>pi>rty of the 
king. The I'urliament waa hcarcoly allowed to have nny thing to do 
with them. But after 1688 the p<jwer of Parliament ext<'nded over 
everything. '* The Right of the British Legislature to tax the Ameri- 
can Colonies," pp. 18, 19, L()nd<»n, 1774; "The Address of the 
People of Great Britain to the Inhabitants of America;" "The 
Supremacy of the Brili&h Legislature over the Coloiiif.^ candidly 
diBcuBsed," London, 1776. See, also, "The Claim of the Colonies to 
an Exemption from Internal Taxei examined," London, 1700 ; Ameri- 
can Historical Review, vol. i. p. 87. 
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y^gulated and governed by antbotitj of Qreat BriUln, then the oonee- 
quences ere plain. Tli^ ere not dependent upon Gfeet Britain; they 
are not Included within itttenrltoriet ; they are not part of iti dominion; 
the inhabitants are not Engliih, they can haye no eUm to the privl- 
kgee of Englishmen ; they are, with ngaid to England, fofeignen 
and aliens ; nay, wone, as they have never been legally dischaiged 
from the duty th^ owe it, they are rebels and apmtates." — "A 
Friendly Address to all Reasonable Americans,'' p. 8, 1774. 
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VII 

THB BiaHlB OF IffAlT 

The patriot party's definition of ft colony as an inde- 
pendent state with its indcpeudence guaranteed and pro- 
tected hy the British crown was not then^ and never has 
beeoj accepted by Great Britain. A protectorate is quite 
distinct from a colony. 

To the Romans the woiti colony meant a conquered 
province, garrisoned and controlled by military authority, 
governed by officials sent out from Rome, and held as the 
property of the empire for the benefit and profit of the 
Roman people, very much as crown colonies are held by 
England. To the Greeks it meant a se|)arate community, 
planted by the mother-country, to become almost immedi- 
ately self-sustaining and independent^ and to be assisted at 
times in its wars by the mother-oonntiy. In £ngland the \ 
term has nsnaUy meant an ooilying commnnify of people, I 
completely under the authority of Parliament, with no > 
seli-government at all, or with a certain amount of repre- j 
SGDtative or self-government, according to ciroomstancei^ i 
bat with no view to ultimate independence. 

The American idea was altogether Greek. They had )/ 
approximatt\l towards it, especially in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and in early times in Massachusetts, before the 
French were driven from Canada. The moderate patrioto 
were now for independence, but wishing to avoid, if poe- 
sible, the question of treason and a civil war, and many 
of them \mng uncertain as to their ability to staud .ilnne 
against France and Spain, or their own disunion and 
sectionalism, they expressed a willingness to have a proteo- 
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toratc from the British crown, in return for which thejr 
would assiflt the king in his wars by voluntarily voting 
him supplies in their le<;islative assemblies.* 

While in their documents they professed to believe that 
England was so good and great that she would in the end 
take thdr view of the situation, most of them were well 
aware Aat there was every probability that she would 
reject both their definition of a oolony and their definition 
of loyalty. They knew the weakness of their argument 
for entire freedom from Parliament, and they sought for 
stronger, broader ground, an aigument whidi would in the 
nature of things justify levolntion, or, if yon please^ 
rebtlliou, under certain circumstances. 

I have already intimated that they were much influenced 
by certain doctrines known as the rights of man. In 
their pamphlets we find frequent reference to those ideas 
and also to certain writers who were the exponents of 

IT 

them, — Grotius, Puffendorf, Locke, Burlamaqui, Beccaria, 
Montesquieu, and others. The patriots relied on these 
doctrines for the right which they now olaimed of governing 
themselves ind^ioidently of Ftoliament^ with a mere 
protectorate firom the British crown* Two years later 
they relied on the same doctrines for breaking off all 
relations with Great Britain and establishing absolute ' 
independence. 

* This doubt as to their ability to stand alone, which as time went 
on tamed many patrioti into loynliiti, la weU expressed io » letter 
from Bohert B. liTingston to his son, who had been elected to the 
Continental Oongiesi of 1776 : " Every good man wishes that Americn 
may nmain free. In this I heartily join ; at the same time I do not 
desire that we should b« wholly independent of the mothepioountty. 
How to reconcile these janing principles, I confiess I am altofl^ther at 
a loss. The benefit we xeoeive of protection seems to require that we 
should contribute to the support of the nayy if not to the armies of 
Britain. "'Be Lancey's note, Jones, ** Kew Tori^ in the Berolutlon," 
Tol. 1. p. 712. 
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Tliasc lx)oks and doctrioes were very remarkable litera- 
ture. Two of them alone, Locke's and Burlamaqui's small 
volnmesi wroaght as much harm to the cause of the British 
empire as the efforts of some of the patriot leaders. 
Beginning with OrotiuSy who was bom in 1683, and end- 
ing with Montesquieu, who died in 1765, the writers 
mentioned covered a period of about two hundred years 
of political investigation^ thought, and ezperieooe. In 
fiwty th^ covered the period since the Befixrmation. 
They represented the effect of the Befbrmation on po- 
litical thought. They represented also all those nations 
whos^ opinions on such subjects were worth anything. 
Gkotins was a Dutchman, Puffendorf a Gennan, Locke 
an Englishman, Burlamaqui an Italian Swiss, and Mon- 
tesquieu a Frenchman. 

Hooker, who lived from 1553 to IGOO, and whom Ijooke 
cites so freely, might ho includeii in the number, and that 
would make the period quite two hundred years. HookeTi 
in his Ecclesiastical Polity," declared very emphatically 
that governments could nut be legitimate unless they 
rested on the consent of the governed. Locke enlai^ed 
and drew out this thought so liberally that the prevailing 
party in £ngland before the revolution of 1688 thought 
it necessary to exile him. 

There were, of course, other minor writers ; and the 
colonists relied upon them all ; but seldom troubled them- 
selves to read the works of the earlier ones, or to read 
Hutdiinscn, Clarke, and other followers of that school, 
because Locke, Burlamaqui, and Beccaria bad summarized 
them all and brought them down to date. Burhimaqui'^ 
book was particularly remarkable. To this day any one 
going to the Philadelphia Library, and asking for Na 77, 
can take in his hands the identical, wdl-wom volume 
which delegates to the Congress and many an unsettled 
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Fhiladdphkui read with eumeBt, aoziooB minds. It was 

amoDg the first books that the library had obtained ; and 
perhape the most important and efifeotive book it has ever 
owned.* 

on Government^' with much profit and satisfiution to them- 

selves. Locke was an extreme Whig, an English revo- 
lationist of the school of 1688. Before that great events 
he had been onendurable to the loyalists^ who were in 
powBTi and had been obliged to spend ft large part of his 
time on the eontinent In the preftoe to his ^'Two 
Treatises/' he says that they will show how entirely legiti- 
mate is^eJi|.ioO[ii^^ 

is esta ^ished on the consent of the people. That is the 
burden of his whole argnment. — the con^t of the ]>eQp le 
a s the only true foundation of government . That prin- 
ciple sank so deep into the minds of the patriot oolonista 
that it was the foundation of all their politiGal thought, 
and beoame an essentially Ameriean idea. 

Beooaria, who, like Burlamaqui, was an Italian, also 
exercised great influence on the colonists. His famous 
book, Crimes and Punishments/' wasahk) a short, concise, 
but very eloquent volume. It caused a great stir in the 
world* The translation cironlated in America had added 
to it a charaeteristio commentary by Voltaire. Becoaria, 
though not writing directly on the subject of liberty, neces- 
sarily included that subject, because he dealt with the 
administration of the criminal law. His plea for more 
hnmane and just ponishments, and for punishments moie 

* The colonists were abo fond of reading Montesquieu's " Spirit of 
the Laws," but more in after years when they were framinp; their con- 
stitutions. He dealt more with the details of governmental adminis- 
tration, the legislative, executive, and judicial dei>urttnpnt5. Bur- 
lamaqu! confined himself exclusively to the fundamental principles of 
political liberty and independence. 
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in propK)rtion to the offence^ found a ready sympathy 
amons: the Americans, who had already revolted in disgust 
from the brutality and eztiavagaat oruelty of the £iigliah 
ofiminal oode. 

Bat Beocariaabo stated moet beantifiiny and dearly the 

essential principles of liberty. His foundation doctrine, * 
that " every act of authority of one man over another for 
whkh there ia not absolute necessity is tyrannical/' made 
a most profound inqireBaion in America. He laid down 
also the primslple that ^ in every human society there is an 
effort continually tending to confer on one part the highest 
power and happiness, and to reduce the other to the extreme 
of weakness and misezy.'' That sentence became the life- 
long guide of many Americans. It became a constituent 
part of the minds of Jefferson and Hamilton. It can be 
seen as the foundation, the connecting strand, running all 
through the essays of the Federalist. It was the inspiration 
of the checks and balances'^ in the national Constitotion* 
It can be traced in American thought and legidatioQ down 
to tlie present time. 

Burlamaqui's book, devoted exclusively to the subject 
of liberty and independence, ia still one of the best exposi- 
tions of the tme doctrines of natmal law, or the rights of 
man. He bdonged to a Plxytestant &mily that had once 
lived at Lucca, Italy ; but had been comj>elled, like the 
family of Turretini, and many others, to take refuge in 
Switaerland. He became a professor at Geneva, which 
gave him the repotation of a learned man. He also 
became a connsellor of state and was noted for his practical 
sagacity. 

lie had intended to write a great work in many volumes 
on the snl^eot to which he had devoted so modi of his 
life,— The Principles of Uatnral Law,'' as it was then 

called. Ill health preventing such a huge task, he pr^ 
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pared a single volame, whidi he said was only for be- 
ginners and students, because it dealt with the bare 
elements of the scienoe in the simplest and plainest laa- 
guage. 

This litde book was tnuudated into English in 1748, 
and oontained only three hondred pages ; but in that small 

space of large, clear ty^ic, Burlamaqui compresse<i every- 
thing that the patriot oolonists wanted^ to know. He 
was remarkably clear and ooncisey and gave the Ameri- 
cans the qualities of the Italian mind at its best He 
aroused them by his modem glowing thought and his, 
enthusiasm for progress and liberty. His handy little 
volume was vastly more efi'ective and far-reaching than 
wonld have been the blunderbuss he had intended to load 
to the muzzle. 

If we examine the volumes of Burlamaqui's predeces- 
sors, Grotius, Puffendorf, and the others, we find their state- 
ments about natural law and the rights of man rather 
brie^ vague and general, as is osual with the old writers 
on any science. Burlamaqui brought them down to date, 
developed their principles, and swept in the rcriuiu of all 
the thought and criticism since their day. 

The term natural law, which all these writers used, has 
long since gone out of fashion. They used it because, in- 
spired by the Befbrmation, they were struggling to get 
^away from the arbitrary system, the artificial scholasticism, 
the despotism of the middle ages. They were seeking to 
obtain for law and government a foundation which should 
grow out of the nature of things, the common ftcts of 
life that everybody understood. They sought a system 
that, being natural, would become established and eterml 
like nature; a system that would displace that thing of 
the middle ages which they detested, and called arbitraiy 
institution/' 
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Lei 08, tbey said, oontemplate for a time mao as he is 

in himself^ the natural man^ his wants and requirements. 

**The oolj WAj," laid Bwltmaqui, "to Attain to the knowledge 
of thai nalund law is to oondder attentively the nature and oonititiiF 
tion of man, the lelationt he haa to the beings thai surround hinii and 
the states from thence resulting. In Uel, the very term of natural 
law and the notion we haye giTen of it, show thai the principles of 
this science must be taken from the reiy nature and constitution of 
man.*'— <«Principlss of Katural Law," p. 166. 

Men nataially, he aaidi draw together* to form Bocieties 
ftr mutual protection and advantage. Their natural state 

is a state of union and society, and these societies are, 
merely for the common advantage of all of the members. 

This was certainly a very rimple proposition^ but it had 
xequired centories to bring men's minds back to it; and it 
was not altogether safe to put Ibrth because it implied thai 
each community existed for the benefit of itself, for the 
benefit of its members, and not for the benefit of a prince 
or another nation^ or for the churdii or for an mpirs; 

It was a principle quickly sdaed upon by the Americana 
as soon as their difficulties began in 1765. In their early 
debates and discussions we hear a great deal about a state 
of nature/' which at first seems rather meaningless to us: 
But it was merdy their attempt to apply to themselves the 
fundamental principles of the Beformation. Were the 
colonies by the enactions and remodelling of the mother- 
country thrown into the "state of nature," where they 
could reorganize society afreshy on the basis of their own 
advantage? How much severity or how much oppression 
or dissatisfiicdon would bring about ibis state of nature? 
Was there any j)ositive rule by which you could decide? 
Patrick Henry, who was always very eloquent on the sub- 
jecty declared that the boundary had been passed; thai* 
the coloniea were in a state of nature. 
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Any one who is at all familiar with the trend of thought 
for the last bunclre<l years can readily see how closely this 
idea of going back to natural causes' and first conceptions 

ibr the diacoveiy of politioal principles is allied to every 
nnd of modern progress ; to the modem stody of natnral 
listory, the study of the plants and animals in their natural 
environment, instead of by preconceived scholastic theories ; 
|the study of the haman body by dissection instead of by 
supposition ; the study of heat, lights electrioity, the soil^ 
the rocks, ocean, tiie stars by actual observation, with- 
out regard to what the Scriptures and learned oommeutators 
«had to say. 

A laige part of the American colonists were very far 
advanced in all the ideas of the Beformalaon. Burlama- 

qui*8 book, applying in clear every-day language these free 
and wonderful principles to ]X)litics and government, came 
to a large section of them as the most soul-stirring and 
mind-arousing message they had ever heard. It has all 
become trite enough to us ; but to them it was fresh and 
marvellous. Their imaginations seized on it with the in- 
domitable energy and passion wiiieh the climate inspired, 
and some who breathed the air of Viiginia and Massachn- 
setis were on fire with enthusiasm. 

'^This state of natore,'' argued Bnrlamaqui, is not tlie 
work of man, but established by divine institution." 

" Natural society is a state of equality and lil>orty ; a elate in which 
all men enjoy the same prerogatives, and an entire independence on 
any other p<,)wer but God. For tn-fry man is naturally master of hini- 
Bclf, and equal to his fellovv-cTcaturcij so long as ho docs not subject 
himi>elf to another person authority by a particular ooQVdniioii. 
*' fhDciplcB of Natural Law," p. 8S. 

Here we find coupled with liberty that word equalify 

which played such a tremendous part in history for the 
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Buooeeding hundred years. And we mast bear in mind 
that what the people of that time meant by it wa^s political 
equality, equality of rights, equality before the law and 
the govemment ; and not eqnality of ability, talents, for- 
tune, or gifts, as some have fiinoied. 

Burlamuqui not only found liberty, iudej.)€ndeDce, and 
equality growing out of nature herself; but he argued that 
all this was part of the divine plan, the great order of 
natare and the onivefse. Indeed, that was what he and 
his Reformation predecessors had set oat to discover, to 
unravel the system of humanity, to see if there really was 
a system that could be gathered from the actual plain facts p 
and to see also if there was a onity and completeness in 
this system. 

The human understanding,'' he says, is naturally 

right, and has within itself a strength sufficient to arrive 
at the knowledge of truth, and to distinguish it from 
error/' That he annoonoes as the ihndamental principle 
of his book, ''the hinge whereon the whole system of 

humanity turns/' and it was simply his way of restating 
the great doctriue of the Reformatiou, the right of private 
judgment. 

But he goes on to enlarge on it in a waj partioolarij 

pleasing to the patriot colonists, for he says we have this 
power to decide for ourselves, " especially in things wherein 
our respective duties are concerned/' 

Yes," said the colonists; we have often thought that 
we were the best judges of all onr own affiurs." 

«' Those who fed," said Fi-anklin, in his examinaticm 
before Parliament, "can best judge." 

The daring Burlamaqui went on to ahow that liberty 
instead of being, as some snppoeed, a privilege to be gra- 
ciously accorded, was in reality a universal right, inherent 
in the nature of things. 
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" Lf't us consider tlic system of humanity, either in general or par- 
ticular, we shall find that the whole is huilt upon this principle, refle«>. 
tiuns, deliberations, re^iearches, actions, judgments; all luppote tbt 
UM of liberty." — Principlet of Natur&l Law," p. 26. 

Then appears tbat idea oommuii to the great leaders of 
thought m that ag^ that man's true purpose in the world 
is the pursuit of happiness. To this pursuit, they said, 
every bumau being has a complete right. It was part of 
liberty ; a necessary oonsequeace of liberty. This princi- 
ple of the right to pursue happiness, which is merely 
another way of stating the nglit of self«devslopBuiit^ Jus 
* played as great a part in subsequent history as equality. 
It is one of the foundation principles of the Declaration 
of ludependence. It is given there as the ground- work 
of the right of revolution, the right of a people to throw 
off or destroy a power which interferes with this great 
pursuit, " and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its |X)wer in 
such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safefy and luippiness.'' 

It has been interpreted in all sorts of ways,— as the right 
to improve your condition, to develop your talents, to 
grow rich, or to rise into the class of society above you. 
It is now in its broadest meaning so axiomatic in this 
ooontiy that Americans csn hardly realise that it was ever 
disputed. 

. But it was, and still is, disputed in England and on the 
continent. Even so liberal a man as Kingsiey resented 
with indignation the charge that he favored the aspiration 
of the lowet classes to change their condition. Once a 
cobbler, remain a cobbler,and be content to be a good cob- 
bler. In other words, the righteonsneas which he so hnid ly 
professed was intended to exalt certain fortunate incUvid- 
nalsi and not to advance society. 
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This dunire and pursuit of liappinoss being part of 
nature^ or part of the system of Providence, and as essential 
to every man and as inseparable from him as his reason, it 
shonld be fireelj allowed him, and not repressed. This, 
Burlamaqui declares, Is a great principle, the key of the 
human system," opening to vast consequences for the world. 

The consequences have certainly been vast^ — vaster far 
than he dreamed ot, Millions of people now live their 
daily life under the shadow of this doctarine. Millions 
have fled to us from Europe to seek its protection. Not 
only the whole American system of laws, but whole philoso- 
phies and codes of conduct have grown up under it. The 
abolitionists appealed to it^ and freed six millions of slaves. 
The transcendental philosophy of New England, that ex- 
treme and l)eautiful attempt to develop conscience, nobility^ 
and character from wiihin ; that call of the great writers 
like Lowell to every humble individual to stand by his 
own personalify, fear it not« advance it by its own lines; 
even our education, the elective system of our colleges, — all 
these things have followed under that "pursuit of happi- 
ness" which the rebel colonists seized upon so gladly in 
1765 and enshrined in their Dedaration of Independence 
in 1776. 

They found in the principles of natural law how gov- 
ernment, civil society, or "sovereignty," as those writers 
were apt to call it, was to be built up and regulated. Civil 
government did not destroy natural rights and the pursuit 
of happiness. On the contrary, it was intended to give 
these rights greater security and a fresh force and efficiency. 
That was the purpose men had in coming together to form a 
civil society for the benefit of all; that was the reason, as Bur- 
lamaqui put it^ that " the sovereign became the depository, 
as it were, of the will and strength of each individual/' 

This seemed very satisfactory to some of the colouists. 

10 
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You choose your sovereign, your governmeDt, for yourself, 
and make it your mere depository or agent. Then as to 
the nature of government, the right to govern, they were 

/ yety maoh pleaeed to find that the only right there ivaa of 
diia sort was the r^;ht of each oommooity to govern ifeBe1£ 

* Government by outside power was absolutely indefensible, 
because the notion that there was a divine right in one set 
of people to rule over others was exploded nonsense, and 
the assertion that mm might or saperior power n o o csoa rily 
gave sadi right was eqoaUy indefensible. There remained 
i only one plausible reason, and that was that superior exoel- 
r lenoe, wisdom, or ability might possibly give such right. 
As to this superior exoellenoe'' theory, if yon admitted 
it you denied man's inherent right to liberty, equality, and 
the pursuit of happiness ; you denied his moral account- 
ability and responsibility ; you crippled his independent 
development, his self-development, his individual action; 
in a woid| you destroyed the whole natural system. 

Because a man is inferior to another is no reason why he 
should surrcDtler his liberty, his accountability, his chance 
for self-development, to the superior. We do not surren- 
der our property to the next man who is an abler business 
manager. Our inferiority does not give hun a right over 
us. On the contrary, the inferiority of the inferior man 
is an additioual reason why he should cling to all those 
rights of nature which have been given to him, that he 
may have wherewithal to raise himself, and be alone bo» 
countable for himsdf. Or, as Burlamaqni briefly sum- 
marized it: 

"The knowlodgo I have of the excellency of a superior does not 
alono afford luc u motive sufficient to subject myself to him, and to 
induce me to abandon my own will in order to take his for my rule ; 
. . . and without any reproach of conscience I may fiincorely judge 
that the intelligent principh; within mc is sufficient to direct my con- 
duct Principles of Natural Law," p. HQ. 
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' Moral obligation^ moral responsibility, codes, conduct, 
U&f happiness, development, and progress^ he again shows, 
g^w out of thifl right of private jadgmeoty this right of 
individoaliflin, the great ])roteBtBiit principle, which within 
the last one hundred and fifty years has brought such 
vast advancement and comfort to all nations that have 
adopted iL 

No one has a natmal inherent right to oonunand or to | 
exeroiee dominion. It is merely a privilege which may be ' 

granted by the |xx)ple. They alone have inherent inalien- 
able rights ; aud they alone can confer the privily of 
commanding. It had been enj^oeed that the aovereign 
alone had righta, and the people only privileges. But 
here were Borlamaqui, Paflbndorf, Mbntesquieu, Locke, 
and fully half the American colonists, undertaking to 
reverse this order and announcing that the^jpeople alone 
had rightSy and the sovere^ moely privileges. ' 

True sovereignty was then, in a word, a superior and 
wise power accepted as such by reason ; or, as the Ameri- 
cans afterwards translated it in their documents, "a just 
government exists only by consent of the governed.'^ All 
men being bom polidcally equal, the ool<mies, as Diekinaon 
and Hamilton ezplauMd, are equally with Great Britain 
entitkxi to liappiness, equally entitled to govern themselves, 
jxfaallj entitled to freedom and independence.* 

It is curious to see the cautious, careful way in which 
some a£ the colonists af^lied these doctrines by mixing 
them up with their loyalty arguments. This is very 
Dotioeable in the pamphlets written by Alexander Ilaniil- 
ton. He gives the stock arguments for redress of 
grievanoes, freedom from internal taxation, government 
by the king alone, and will not admit that be is any- 

» « Diekinaon Works, " vol. i. p. 202. 
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thing but a loyal subject At the same time there runs 
through all he says an undercurrent of strong rebellion 
which leads to his ultimate object " The power/' he says, 
which one socktj bestows upon any man or body of 
men can never eactend beyond its own 

This he lays down as a universal truth, independently 
of charters and the wonderful British Constitution. It 
applied to the whole world. Parliament was elected fay 
I the people of England, therefore it had no airtiiority oot- 
I side of the Bntish isle/ That British isle and America 
were 8cj)arate societies. 

" Nature,'^ said Hamiitony has distributed an equality 
of ri^ts to every man." How iheni he asked, can the 
English people have any rights over li^ liberty, or 
property in America. They can have authority ouly 
among themselves in England. We are separated from 
Great Britain, Hamilton aigued, not only by the ocean, 
by geography, bat beoanee we have no part or share in 
governing her. Therefore, as we have no share in gov^ 
eming her, she, by the law of nature, can have no share in 
governing us ; she is a separate society. 

The Britishi he said, were attempting to involve in the 
idea of a colony the idea of politioed slavery, and againsi 
that a man must fight with his life. To be oon&oUed by 
the superior wisdom of another nation was ridiculous, tA-, 
worthy of the consideration of manhood ; aud at this point 
he used that sentence which has so often been quoted, — 
^'Deplorable is the condition of that people who have 
nothing else than the wisdom and justice of another to 
depend upon." * 

' Charters and documents, he declared, must yield to 
natural law and the rights of man. 

• Wofks, Lodge edition, yoL i. p. 70l 

e 
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**Th« Moved righta of man am not to be nimmAged for among old 
parohmonti or musty reoovdt. Thej are written as with a sunbeam 
in tile wbole volnme of liuman nature by the hand of divinity ilMlf 
and oan never be erased bj morlai power." 

(The Dedaratioii of IndependeDoe was an epitope of 
these doctrineB of natond law applied to the eolonies,' The 

Declaration of Independence originated in those doctrines^ 
and not in the mind of Jefferson^ as ao man/ people have 
absardlj suppoeed. In order to see how diiectl/ the Deo- 
laration was an outcome of these teaohii^ we have only 

to read its opening paragraphs. 

** When, in the course of human events, it becomes necess&rj {^t 
one people to diisolve the pi^tlcal bands .which hare oonneoted them 
with another, and to aarame^ among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal statk>n to which the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle them, a decent rsipeot to tlie opinions of mankind requires 
tliat th^ should declare the oauaes which impel them to the 
separation. 

*« We hold these truths to be self-ovident, thatall men are oieated 
equal; that they are endowed bj their Oreator with certain inalienable 
lights ; that among theee are Uh, liberty, and the pumuit of hi^ppi- 
nem. That, to secure thme rights, goTemments are instituted among 
men, deriving their juit poweis from the consent of the governed; 
that, whenever any form of government becomes dertructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to aboUih it, and to insti- 
tute a new government, laying its foundation on such principles, 
and organizing ito powers in such form, as to them shall seem muet 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will 
dictate tliHt f^ovcmmonti long established should not be changed for 
light and traiisitmt causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath 
shown, that mankind arc more disposed to suffor, while eviU are 
Fuff« rHbl<\ than tu right themselves by abolishing the fonns to which 
they are accustomed;" 

By understanding the writings of Burlamaqnii Lock^ 
and Beccaria, which the colonists were stadying so intently, 
we know the origin of the Declaration, and need not 
flounder in the dark, m no many writers have done, woo- 
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dering where it oame from, or how it was that JeflfersoD 

could have invented it. Being unwilling to take the 
trouble of examining carefully the influenoes which pre- 
^seded the DedamtioOi historioal etudentB are BometimeB 
Borpriaed to find a doooment like the Yii^ginia Bill of 
Rights or the supposed Mecklenburg resolutions,* issued 
before the Declaration and yet containing the same princi- 
plee. They instantly jump to the conclusion that here is 
the real origio and author of the Deohuradoo^ and firom 
this Je^non stole hie ideas. 

Jefferson drafted the Decliiration ; but neither he, Juiin 
Adams, Franklin, Sherman, nor Livingston, who composed 
the committee which was responsible for it, ever claimed 
any originality for its prindpIeB. They were meidy 
^ting principks whieh were already fiuniliar to the 
people, so familiar that they stated them somewhat care- 
lessly and took too much for granted. It would have 
been better^ instead of saying, ''all men are created equal/' 
that th^ had said all men are created politically equal, 
which was what they meant, and what every one at that 
time understood. By leaving out the word politically they 
gave an opportunity to a generation unfamiliar with the 
doctrines of natoral law to sappose that they meant that 
all men are created, or shooU be made, eqoal in oonditioo% 
opportunities, or talents. 

British writers, and some Americans, anxious to secure 
the favorable regard of Englishmen, have in reoent years 
been fond of asserting that the patriot colonistB took their, 
ideas of liberty and the prinoiples of the Declaration of 
Indejx^ndeuoe from the writings of Rous.seau. But after 
reading hundreds of pamphlets and argumente of the 
Bevdationary period, I cannot find fionssean or any 

* Magazine of Aneilcaii Hlstoiy, vol. zxi. pp. 81, 221. 
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French writer of his sort eitod with ftppiovBl by any of 

the colonists. They confine themselves entirely to the 
school of writers already mentioned. 

In the pamphlets written by loyalists there is no diaige 
that the colonists were inflnenoed by Boosseau. Peter 
Van Schaack, the loyalist whose memoirs and letters have^ 
come down to ua, followed the arguments of the patriot 
portion of the colonists very closely. He notes the books 
whidi they were reading and which influenced them. He 
woold have been very qoiok to notice and comment on 
Rousseau, if the colonists had been reading him. But he 
nowhere mentions such influence.* 

Writers who are out of sympathy with American ideas | 
very natnially want to &sten the inflnenoe of Bousseaa 
npon us, and connect our principles in some way with the 
horrors of the French revolution. Rousseau was an im- 
moral, eooentrici and violent man, and his view of liberty 

*Itt the Addratof the People of Gnst Britain to the Inliabi- 
tenti of Anrarica," puUiihod in London in 1776, the eaUior oom- 
plaini that the oolooiiti ere infittenoed by Hbnteequicu, end withM 
thet thfij would study, insteed, the oondition of the Gieek ttatee in the 
Pdoponnenen Wer. In " A Letter ftom » Yetenn toibeOffloen of 
the Anny," pnbliahed in 1774^ the euthor, e veiy stoat Toiy, sayi thai 
the cftloniitts weie loonmoh inflnenoed by Looke and Hanington. 
There ia no mention of BomaeaiL See, alao^ **The Oonstitatlopal 
Right of the Legislatwe of Gnat Britain to tax the Britiah Colo- 
nifls," p. vii., London, 1768. Few Englishmen itudied the ooloniei 
more doeel j than Dean Tucker, and he would have quickly commented 
on any influence tarn Rousseau. In '*Cui Bono," p. 20, he sayt, 
' ' The graal griefaaoeof the colonies and their hitler oomplaints against 
the mother-country were that thoy were not govomed d In rrwnsr 
Locke : for to give them their due they hardly made any objection to 
anything besidf^. " The authorities the patriot colonists relied on and 
their way of citing them are well exhibited in Dickinson's Essay on 
the Constitutional Powor of Great Britain," pp. 43, 44, 50, TG, 81, 
101, 102, lOG, etc. Sec, also, "Considerations on the Nature and Extent 
of the Legislative Authority of the British Parliament," pp. 3, 6, 9, 
etc, Philadelphia, 1774 Works of John Adams, voL ii. p. 888. 
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^ma logicftllji if not ayowedlj^ worae than comnmniflni. 
Bat it was for that very reason that the colonists avoided 

him aiid all like bim. He was utterly distasteful to them. 
He took the extraordinary view that natural law meant 
the actual condition found among savagea ; whereas the old 
writen^ whom the colonists relied npon^ meant bj natural 
law merely the naturally inherent rights which mast 
necessarily belong to men when unbiassed and uucorruptcd 
by arbitrary institutions. 

''Man,'' they said, ''is by nature fbee." Th^ did not 
say that he was free by savagery. They aay nothing about 
savages. They were concerned not with what men do as 
savages, but with what belongs to man by nature. Savages 
are by no means always in a state of nature'' as Locke 
and Bnrlamaqui used that term. On the contnuryi we often 
find savages with very complicaibed monarchical govern* 
mcnta bouDd down by superstition and artificial traditions 
and conventions. J When Patrick Heazy or others argued 
that the colonies were in a ''state of nature/' in which 
they could set up a government of their own, badid not 
mean that they were in a savage state. He, and the others, 
used the word nature because it was the word that came 
nearest to describing what they meant. It was not a good 
word^ but there was no better one. They meant fay it what 
is now sometimes meant by the word normal, or what we 
mean wlicii we say that an organ of the body is acting in 
its natural way. 

Locke shows the meaning attached to the word nature, 
by hia useof it^ as in the sentence, " All men, being free by 
nature, have a right to chocee what society they will join 
themselves to, and what commonwealth they will put them- 
selves under." He was stating what in effect was the 
American doctrine of the right of expatriation, a right 
which England denied until after the war of 1812. 
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The oolonistB would have been the last people in ^ 
world io take up Booflsean^B ideas. He raved against so- 
ciety, property, land ownership. He attacked knowledge, 
sdencey leamiog, and scholaiahip. He was for the sadden 
leoonstmction of society by some arbitimry system of 
liberfy worked oat by a dictator, a militafy Solon, or a 
Lycurgus. Any one who has read the documents and 
pamphlets of the Revolution knows how entirely unoon- 
genial anything of that sort was to the colonists. It was 
aleo ntterly nnlike the methods of the dear-headed, saga- 
oions Borlamaqui, the sincere and honest Locke, or the 
prudent and practical Montesquieu, all of whom relied on 
knowledge, learning, science; all of whom believed in 
reform taken, step by step, and the patient collection of 
&ct8 and observation^ as the foundation of government 

The American idea of equality was merely political, 
equality before the law, equality of rights. But Rous- 
seau's equality was a vague desire to abolish, in some un- 
disclosed way, the distinction between the ridi and the 
poor. 

There is a great deal of loose assertion about Rousseau 
made by i)ersons who arc relying on previous loose asser- 
tions that they have heard. Tiiey will never take the 
troable to read his books, which avs now very difficult and 
tiresome to read ; nor will they attempt to learn the exact 
statement and scope of his d(x;trines, which, as originally 
stated, seem altogether stupid to modern minds. He was 
not a dear reasoner. He was sentimental, fantastic, bitter, 
and morbid ; and these qualities the cdontsts utterly de- 
tested. 

There were other writers in France like Rousseau, 
some of them a great deal worse,— such socialists as Mably 
or Morelly. D'Alembert, too, was, fit>m the point of 
view of the pairiot colonists, a mere ciasy person. The 
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JoolonifitB seem to have been totally anioflueDoed by these 
iFrenehmoii who were oarrying liberty to a ridioulom 

extreme in their attack on the corrupt and loathsome 
social system of France. The Americans, on the other 
hand, had no siioh problem to deal with. They bed ooUi- 
ing against their own social system. On the oontraiy, they 
liked it so well ihat th^ were fighting for the indqien- 
denoe of it. 
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vni 

A R£IGN OF TEBBOB FOR THE LOYALISTS 

It was not merely in final arguments that the year 1774 
was a crisis. The patriots were in 411 extreme and pa^ 
sionate state of mind. Their viokooe to the lojalists in- 
creased, and showed the typical symptoms of a revolution. 

The loyalists were becoming more decided and out- 
spoken, and events seemed to i>e increasing their numbers. 
The rough clement in the patriot party looked upon them 
aa epemies to be broken up and disorganised as quickly as 
posmble; IKsarming parties visited loyalist houses and 
took away all the weapons ; and it was a method well cal- 
culated to check union and organization and prevent the 
loyalists from taking advantage of their numbem Such a 
method would not perhaps be so effective in modem times 
when fire-arms are so cheap and easy to procure. 

Tf the loyalists had formed some sort of organization 
among themselves ; appointed their committees of safety^ 
as the patriots did ; kept their weapons, instead of giving 
them up at the patriot demand ; resisted, or taken the offen- 
sive, instead of waiting passively for the action of the 
British army ; or, if the British army had been more 
prompt and active in aasistini!; them, they might have 
altered the course of history* If they had been as full of 
the American atmosphere of energy and oi^ganization as 
were tlie patriots, tliey might have got the start with the 
disarming, and worked it to the suppression of the rebel- 
lion. But the patriots were inspired .and Mrronglit to the 
highest pitch of energy by the rights of man. Th^ not 
only sdaed the loyalist arms, but took possession of most 
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of the colony governmeDtB. The loyalists had no inspirlDg 
ideas. They could talk ouly of the British empire and 
the regular army. 

There were, it is true, numerous scattering attempts at 
loyalist orgaaiation ia the interior of the OarolinaSi in the 
peninsula between the Delaware and the Chesapeake, in 
Monmouth County, New Jersey, and near Albany and 
in Westchester County, New York. In some of these 
places they resisted disarming, held their own, and took 
thar torn at violent methods, catting the manes and tails 
of patriot horses and throwing down patriot fences. In 
the South they were more successful and more murdcrotis 
in their dealings with the patriots. But their plans were 
not generally adopted hy their fellow-loyalists throughont 
die country. They lacked the indomitable energy of the 
patriots.* 

In their scattered, individualized condition they be- 
came more and more the prey of the rough element 
among their opponents. Everywhere they were seiaed 
unexpectedly, at the humor of the mob, tarred and feath- 
ered, paraded through the towns, or left tied to trees in 
the woods. Any accidental circumstance would cause 
these visitations, and often the victim was not as politi- 
cally guilty as some of his neighbors who, by prudence or 
accident, remained unharmed to the end of the war. 

Those patriots of the upper classes who for many years 

* Tho patriot party seoms to ha,VB been laigely composed of that 
eitm whom our orer-educated people often oontemptuously deieiibed 
ai ** typical Americani.^ QenenU ComwalUi noticed the differanoa 
In character between the two parties, and deaoribed the Icyaliito ai 
** timid" and the patriot! as inveterate. " Genexal Bobertaon, in bis 
iertimony on the conduct of the war, said that the patriots were only 
about a third of the people, but by their enei^^y in seiaing arms and 
assuming the government they Icept tlie others in subjection. — Piiu 
Uamentary Begister, toL ziii. p. 807. 
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had beeD rouMo^the masses of the people to lesist the prin- 
ciple of taxation and all authority of Parliament were now 
somewhat aghast at the suooess of their work. The patriot 
oolonistSy when aiOQsed, were lawless, and, while clamor- 
mg fer independence, Tiolated in a most shocking manner 
the rights of persona! liberty and property. 

In the South, as soon as the rebellion [mrty got a little 
cx>Dtrul, a loyalist might be locked up in the jail for the 
mere expression of his opinion; and in the North, too, 
when the rebellion party got control in a coonly they were 
apt to use the jail to punish loyalists. 

''Out with him ! out with him !" shouted the mob, as 
thej rushed after Francis Green into the inn at Norwich, 
Connecticut, where he was taking refoge. He had already 
been driven out of Windham. They tumbled him into 
his own carriage, lashed his liorses, and, shouting and yell- 
ing, chased him out of Norwich. What was his crime? 
He had signed the fiurewell address to Governor Hutchin- 
son, of Massadbnsetts. 

In Berkshire, Hassaehnsetls, in that same summer of 
1774, the mob forced the judges from their seats and shut 
up the court-house, drove David IngersoU from his house, 
and laid his lands and fences waste ; ih^ riddled the 
honse of Daniel Leonard with bnllets, and drove him to 
Boston ; they attacked Colonel Gilbert, of Freetown, in 
the night, but he fought thcni off. That same night Brig- 
adier Kuggles fought off a mob, but they painted his horse 
and cut o£f its mane and tail. Aflerwards th^ robbed his 
honse of all the weapons in it and poisoned his other 
horse. They Btuppcd the judges in the highway, insultetl 
them, hissed them as they entered cx)urt. The house of 
Sewell, Attorney-General of Massachusetts, was wrecked; 
Oliver, prendent of the council, was mobbed and com- 
pelled to resign ; an armed mobof five thousand at Woroes- 
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ter oompdled the judges, sherifi^ and gentlemen of the 

bar to march up and down before them, cap in band, 
and read thirty times their difiavowal of holding court 
under Parliament 

Li a similar waj the ooort at Taonton was handled hj 
the mob; also at 8pringfidd and PlymouUi and Great 
IWriugton. Loyalists every where were driven from their 
bouses and families, some being obliged to take to the 
woods, where they nearly lost their lives. One Duubary 
who had bought fivt catde fiom a loyalist was^ for that 
offence, pat into the belly of one of the oxen that had been 
dresseil, carted four miles, and deprived of four head of 
cattle and a horse. 

Men were ridden and tossed on ftnoe-nub; wmgiigged 
and bound for days at a time ; pelted with stones ; ftstaned 
in rooms where there was a fire with the chimney stopped 
on top ; advertised as public enemies, so that they would be 
cut oti' from all dealing with their neighbora. They liad 
bullets shot into their bedrooms; money or viduable plate 
extorted to save them from violence uid on pretsnoe of 
taking security for their good behavior. Their houses and 
ships were burnt ; they w ere compelled to pay the guards 
who watched them in their houses ; and when oarted about 
for the mob to stare at and abuse th^ were compelled to 
pay something at every town. 

In the cases of rich loyalists the expenses put upon 
them were very heavy. Mr. James Christie, a merchant 
of Baltimore, after narrowly escaping with his life, had to 
pay nine shillings per day to each of the men who guarded 
his house, and was ordered to pay five hundred jwunds to 
the rovuhitionarv couvention " to be expended cKX^ionally 
towards his proportion of aU charges and expenses, in- 
currsd or to be incurred, for the defence of America dur* 
lug the present contest'* 
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Some of us perhaps liave read of the treatment of the 
Rev. Samuel Seabury, ailerwards the first bishop of the 
Protefitent Epiaoopal Chondi in the United Statoe. His 
house was invaded by the mob, his daughtos inaolted, 
their lives threatened, bayonets tlirust through their caps, 
and all the money and silverware in the house taken. 
Seabuiy himself was paraded through New Haven and 
imprifloned for a m<mih« Afterwards he and some other 
loyaUsfes fled tor their lives, and lived in a secret room, be- 
hind the chimney, in a private house, where they were fed 
bj their friends through a trapdoor* 

In South Carolina the mob, in one instanoe, after 
applying the tar and ftathers, displayed their Soathem 
generosity and politeness by scraping their victim clean, 
instead of turning him adrift, as was usually done, to go 
home to his wife and family in his horrible condition or 
seek a pitiable refuge at the honse of a friend, if he could 
And one. 

*' Of the few who objected (to the Charleston Association) there were 
only two who were hardy enough to ridicule or treat it with con- 
tempt, — viz., Laughlin, Martin and John Dealey,— on which account 
. . . Yesterday they were carted through the princijml streeta of the 
town in complete suits of tar and feathers. The ver}- indecent and 
daring behaviours of the two culprita in seveml instances occasioned 
thi ir bein<; made public spectacles of. After having been exhibited 
for about half an hour, and having made many acknowlodgmenU of 
their crime, they were conducted home, cleaned, and quietly put on 
board of Captain Lasley'i ihipu''— AmeiioMi AieUra, 4th acrioi, iS. 
p. 922. 

It would be a comparativelj easy task to collect ftom 
the records instances of this sort^ entirely omitted fiom 
regulation histories, but which, if given in their full 

details, would fill a eood-sized volume. For the three 
moDthsi July, August, and September, of the year 1774, 
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one can find in the ^'American Archivee" alone over thir^ 
descriptions of outrages of this sort.* 

If we went on collecting instances and used beBides the 
yolameB of the "American Archives'' the numeroiu otter 
soaroes of informaliony and carried the searoh through all 
the years when these things were done, there would be an 
enormous mass of instances. But we would not then have 
them all ; for there must have been oountless instances of 
violenoe to loyaliste whioh yrm not recorded in print. 
Like the other inalanoeB, they played their part; were 
"Well known by common report ; contributed towards form- 
ing opinion and action in the great problem; and now, 
being unpleasant or inconveni^t to remember, have passed 
out of human recollection as though thegr had never hap- 
pened. 

Many saved themselves by yielding, by resigning the 
offices they held under British authority, or by writing 
out a humiliating apology and reading it aloud^ or letting 
it be published in the newspapers. When this system of 
terrorism was once well under way, there was a crop of 
these recantations evervwhere. But we do not alwavs 
know from the records the severity by which these recan- 
tations were forced. 

Loyalists would often resist for a time before sutjeoting 
themselves to the ignominy of a recantation. In one 
instance twenty-nine loyalists were carried about by a party 
of militia for several days from town to town. They were 

♦American Archive*, 4th seriee, i. pp. 630, 603, 716, 724, 781, 
782, 745, 702, 787, 800, 886, 965, i^70, 974, 1009, 1042, 1061, 1070, 
1105, 1106, 1178, 1236. 1243, 1253, 1260 ; 4th series, ii. pp. 30, a4, 91, 
131, 174, 176, 818, 337, 340, 466, 607, 545, 552, 622, 726, 875, 920, 
922, 1652, 1688, 1G97; 4th series, iii. pp. 52, 59, 105, 119, 127, 145, 
161, 170, 826, 462, 682, 823, 1072, 1254, 1266; 4Lh 6eri(«, iv. pp. 19, 
29, 203, 247, 288, 476, 564, 679, 719, 847, 884, 887, 941, 1043, 1228, 
1237, 1241, 1284, 1288, 1571, 1680, 1685, 1690, 1692, 1717. 
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told that they were to he put in the Sunbiuy mines, which 
were damp, underground passages for mining oopper in Con- 
neoticat^ not &r from Hartfocd. These mines were often 
need for temrisiiig lo3rali8tB. The twenty-niiie were 
exhibited, hectored, and tormented, until before they reacheil 
the mines the last one had humbled himself by a public 
confession and apology. 

As time went on there were comparatively few who, 
when visited by the mob, did not finally make a public 
apology, bcc^uhc, although that \va.s bad enouf^h, they knew 
that in the ciid there was the far worse infamy and torture 
of the tar and feathem There were ft w men of any posi- 
tion or respeetability— and it was men of this sort who 
were usually attacked — who could bear the thought or 
survive the infliction of that process, unless they afterwards 
left the country altogether. To be stripped naked, smeared 
all over with diflguflting black pitoh| the contents of two or 
three pillows rubbed into it, and in that condition to be 
paraded through the streets of tlie town for neighbors and 
acquaintances to stare at, was enough to break down very 
daring spirits. 

One conki never tell when an angry mob might rosh to 
this last resonroe. On August 24, 1774, a mob at New 
London were carrying off Colonel Willard, when he 
agreed to apologiae and resign his office. But the account 
goes on to eay,— 

•* One Captain Davw, of Brimfleld, vrm present, who showing 
resentment, and treating the people with bud luuguage, was stripptxi, 
and honoured with the new-faishion dress of tar and feathers ; a proof 
this that the act for tarring and featheriiig is not repealed. ' ' — Amer- 
ican AjchlTM, ith Miltt, L 781. 

When we consider that lliis mob nile was steadily prac- 
tised for a peritxl of more than ten years, it is not snr- 

prieing that it lefi an almost indelible mark on our peoplct 

11 
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Thej seem to have aoqnired fiom it that fixed habit now 

called lynch law, which is Btill practised among us in many 
parts of the country in a most regular and systematic man- 
ner, and participated in by respectable people. The term 
Ijiioh law origioaled in the method of handling the loyal- 
iste in the Bevolutiony and was named from the brother of 
the man who founded Lynchburgh in Virginia.* 

By the year 1775 the patriot portion of the people had 
grown 80 aoonstomed to dealing with the loyalists by 
means of the mob, that they regarded it as a sort of estab- 
lished and legalised prooednre. In New Jersey we find 
an account of the tar and feathers inflicted on a loyalist 
closing with the words^ *^ The whole was conducted with 
that TCgolarity and decoram that ought to be ofaaeryed in 

all public punishments/'t 

Looking back at it with the long perspective the present 
gives, we can say that these things were the passion for 
independence, the instinct of nationality seizing for itself 
a oonntiy of its own, without violence if it could, but 
with the worst Yiolenoe if it must England, however, 
was not inclined to take that view. The greater the num- 
ber of such occurrences, the more numerous became the 
Englishmen who were conyinoed that the colonies needed 
not more liberty, but more systematic government and coa- 
trol. The loyalists in America believed that such out- 
rages increased their own numbers and made it more and 
more certain that tliey were, as they claimed to be, a 
minority of the people. 

The vast number of written and spoken apologies were 
nearly all insincere; even the oaths that were taken were 
nearly all considered as not binding by the victims, 
because obtained by threats or violence. Tliey were often 

♦Atlantic M(»iithly, vol. Ixxxviii. p. lAl. 
t American Archives, 4th series, iv. p. 
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forced to take the oaths to savo their children from beg- 
gary and ruiD, aad openly gave this as an excuse. 

Ab for the libert/ of the pieBB| it was at the olose of the 
year 1775 oompletdy eartinguished ; and IhisiiiereaBedaiid 
enoouraged the enemies of the colonies in England. James 
Rivington, of New York, who printed and puhlished 
many of the loyalist pamphletSy was boycotted and assailed 
by town and Tillage committees ontili though he apologised 
and hnmbled himself, he narrowly escaped with his lift, 
and finally took refuge on a British man-of-war. 

Prominent men among the rebel party regretted th^ 
things and worried over them ; but all to no effect. The 
loyalists were so nnmeroos, possibly a miyority, and might 
effect so mnch if they oiganised themselves, that it was a 
great temptation to let the rough and wild element among 
the patriots go on with its work and keep the loyalists 
broken np and tmoriaed. 

John Adams had the enormity and emelty of such con- 
duct brought home to him very closely, for he was counsel 
in a famous case in which one of the virtinis, Richard 
King, attempted to have 1^1 redress against tlie mob. 

A party of people disguised as Indians broke into 
King's store and house as early in the difficnlties with 
England as March 16, 1766. They destroyed all the b(K)ks 
and j)aj>ers relating to his business, laid waste his property, 
and threatened his life if he should seek redress. Seven 
or eight years afterwards, in 1774, the mob assailed him 
again beomse one of his cargoes of lumber, without any 
fault of his, had been purclias(^Ki by the British army in 
Boston. Forty men visited him on this oocasion, and, by 
threatening his life, compelled him to disavow his loyalist 
opinicHis. He shortly afterwards went insane and died. 

"The terror and distros*, the distraction and horror of his family," 
writot John Adams to hit wife, **c«imot be detcribed in woxdi or 
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ptintad upon canvas. It k enough to more a statue, to melt a heart 
of stone, to read the story. A mind susceptible of the feelings of 
humanity, a heart which can bn touched with sensibility for human 
misery and wretchedneas must relent, must bum with roentment and 

indignation at such outrageous injuries. These private mobs I do and 
will detest . . . But these tarrings and featherings, this breakin*^ 
open houses by nido and insolent rabble in re^?«'ntmcnt for private 
wrongs or in pursuance of private prejudices and passions must bo 
discountenanced. It cannot bo even excused upon any principle which 
can be entertained by a good citizen, a worthy member of society."— 
Familiar Letters of John Adams to his Wife," p. 20. 

But the mobs went on with their work in spite of 
Adams's profcesL All through the Bevolntion the lojralists 
were roughly handled, banished, and their property oon- 
fiscated.* Even those who were neutral and living quietly 
were often ordered out of the country by county commit- 
tees, because it was found that a prominent family which 
remained neutral detemd faj their silent influence many 
who otherwise wonld haye joined the rebel cause. Few 
loyalists dared write about politics in private letters, be- 
cause all such letters were opened by the patriots. In 
many of them which have been preserved we find the 
statement that the writers would like to speak of public 
afikirs but dare not A mere chance or meet innocent 
expression might bring on severe punishment or mob 
violence. 

A great deal of the evidence of the terrorism^ feudsi 
fiunily divisions, treacherous betrayals, hatred of those 

who enlisted with the British and fought against their 
countrymen, together with the license and cruelty of hoih 
armies, has been lost because our ancestors wished to forget 
it as soon as possible. We gain a glimpse occasionally of 
these thiugs, as in that paaeage in La&yette^s Memoirs^ 

•Byeiwii, <*Loyalisti,'>yol.tt. pp. 128-144; « Life of F^ar Van 
fiohaack,'' pp. lOS, 110^ 112, 118, 126, 127. 
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in whkh he briefly refers to audi 

brothers, officers in the opposing armies, meeting by chanoe 
in their iatiier's houfie, and aeisiiig their arms to fight with 
one another. 

One of the fint raniltB of the revolutionary movement 

was the rise of the ignorant classes into i>o\v or and the 
steady deterioration in the character and manners of public 
men. Cobblers and mechanics became captains and oolo- 
nel% or got important positiona in State governments. 
The Congreas seemed to become narrow-minded, faotioos, 
and contemptible. At all the taverns could be seen ragged 
or drunken lounger8, of three or six months' service in 
the patriot army, oonspionously Ubelliog one another oolo- 
nd or oqitain in a way that was veij astonishing and 
disgosting to respectable and conservative people. 

In some of the colonics the ignorant classes who had 
never before been in power swept everything Ix^fore them. 
In Pennsylvania they drove into banishment John Dickin- 
son and Provost Smith. They reduced to mere dphers in 
influence in the councils of the State such men as Robert 
Morris and James Wilson. They destroyed Philadelphia 
College, confiscated its property, and created a general be- 
lief in the omnipotence of ignorance and the pnsiUanimi^ 
of education, which survived for nearly a century, like 
a curse and blight on the town, destroying the pre- 
eminence and wonderful advancement which its foonders 
and builders had given it* 

Such wrecking, disorder, and confusion caused torturing 
doubts to many enthusiastic souls who had been reading 
about the rights of man. Thousands were halted by it 
altogether. It seemed too high a price to pay for inde- 
pendence, and, rather than even seem to assent to it^ they 
went over completdy to the side of the British govem- 

* *< PenuBjlvauia : Colony and Conunon wealth/ ' pp. 87&-d77, 423. 
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ment, sacrifioed every pennj of their property, and from 
poeitions of importance and pTominenoe in the ooionies 
they retired to England to be Bobmerged into inrignifioanoe 
and poverty, or they retired to Canada where their de- 
ficendaats can still be found working with their hands, or 
stroggltng back into the position tbrir anoestorB ooonpied 
more than a hundred years ago. 

The disastRKis eflfeote of the rise of the lower ordera of 
the people into power appeared everywhere, leaving its 
varied and peculiar characteristics in each community ; but 
New England aufiered least of alL In Yiiginia its work 
was destruotiye and complete ; for all that made Yir^nla 
great, and produced her remarkable men, was her aristoc- 
racy of tobacco-planters. This aristocracy forced on the 
Revolution with heroic enthusiasm against the will of the 
lower cbssesy little dreaming that they were foroing it on to 
thar own destruction. But In 17S0 the result was already 
so obvious that Chastellux, the French traveller, saw it 
with the utmost clearness, and in his l>ook he prophesies 
Virginia's gradual sinking into the inaigiiificanoe whioh we 
have seen in our time. 

Even in Massachusetts, where the dreaded dass aooom* 
plished less evil than anywhere else, the prospect of their 
rule seemed so terrible that the strongest of the patriots 
were often shaken in their purpose. How it fretted and 
unnerved John Adams we know full well^ for he has oonr 
fessed it in his diary. A man in Massachusetts one day con- 
gratulated him ou tlie anarchy, the mob violence, the insults 
to judges, the closing of the courts^ and the tar and feathers 
which the patriots and their Congress were producing. 

" Oh, Mr. Adams, wh*t great things have you and your coUeagiiet 
done for us ! We can never be grateful enough to you. There are no 
courts of justioe now ia this province, and I hope theve never will be 
another." 
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Adams for onoe in hk life ooald not lefly. 

"Is fhit the objoct for wbich I bATobeen oontending, said I to 
myielf, for I rode along withoat tasj aof w«r to this wretch ; are theie 
tbe MntimentB of tiieb people, and how many of them are there in the 
oountry ? Half the nation, for what I Imow ; for half the nation are 
debton, If not more ; ftnd theN bftve been in all oountriei the sentiments 
of debtors. If the power of the oountiy should get into snch hands, 
and there Is a great danger that it will, to what purpose have we saoii- 
floed our time, health, and eveiything else T"— Works of John Adams, 
voL ii. p. 420, 

If the loyal ibts could come back from ihe grave, they 
would probably say that their fears and prophecies had 
been fulfilled in the most extraordinary manner; some- 
timea litendlj; in most oases sabstantiallj. Tliflre is 
no qnestion that the Bevolndon was followed by a great 
deal of bad government, political corruption, sectional 
strifei coarseness in manners, hostility to the arts and 
fefinements of life, assassinationi lynch law, and other 
things which honified Englishmen and afforded the stock 
material for the ridionle of snoh writefs as Dickens and 
Mrs. Montagu. 

The descendants of the loyalists, whom our passion for 
independence scattered in. Canada and the British empire, 
find plenty of material for their puri^ose, and they have 
often said that we reaped the evil fruit of our self-will and 
blindness ; that we would have been better governed, life 
and property would have been safer, living more comforts 
sbl^ and all the arts of life more flourishing, if we had 
remained colonies of the British empire instead of becoming 
an independent nation. 

If you had remained under Great Britain, you would be 
finee from the soonige of lynch law with its two hundred 
victims every year ; yon would be free from the burning of 
negroes at the stake; and from the wholesale murder and 
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MOHMinntions which have prevailed in parts of yoor 

country. Such conditions are unknown under British rule. 
By remaining under Great Britain you would Imve avoided 
the avil War of ia61, with all ito train of e^ls, the 
long years of miagovemmeDt which preceded it whea the 
slaves were escaping to the free States, and the frightful 
misgovern men t of the carpet-bag and reconstruction |ieriod, 
because all your slaves would have been set iree and their 
owners paid their value in 1833, when slavery was abolished 
by Ekigland in all her colonies. In a similar way yon would 
have escaped your vast political corruption and the dis- 
graceful misgovernment of your large cities. You made 
a mistake when you broke np the British empire in 1776. 

The patriots of 1776, however, believed that they had 
ideas to contribute, and a mission to accomplish in spite of 
bad government, or through bad government, as every other 
nation and individual has done. They were seised with 
the spirit of independencei and believed that as a separate 
people they had an inalienable right to role themselves ; 
and, if they chose, role themselves badly. Liberty with- 
out independence to decide what their liberty or what their 
development should be was of little value in their eyes. 
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IX 

THE REkh INTENTION AS TO INDEPENDENOB 

I HAVE described the patriot party as moving towards 
independeiioep and have given many instanoes to show that 
that was their intention. SometimeB the intention, thougli 
partially veiled, was notorious, as in the case of such men 
as Samuel Adams; sometimes it was openly expressed, as 
in aach newspapers as the Bodon Gazette ; and very often 
it was nonrished in seoret^ or the iodividnab who enter- 
tained it were ecaroely eonseions of how fiur they were 
going, or wei*e timid and hesitating about the risks to be run. 

If we assume that the patriots really thought that Eng- 
land woold frankly approve of all thqr were doing, repeal 
to order her aote of Parliament^ and give the oolonista 
what they wanted, we must suppose them to have been 
very childlike. Such sublime confidence that England 
would see the great question exactly as they saw it would 
have heen verj beantiful and tooohing. 

There may have been some who attained this romantic 
state of mind. As the loyalists idealized the strength and 
power of England, believed it irresistible, and believed it 
also beneficial, and lovable even as a conqoerori and were 
willing to accept it as a oonqaeror without any guarantees 
or securities for their own liberUes^ so these childlike 
rebels on their side may have idealized it as too stroug, 
too magnanimous and just to be other than as liberal and 
fieedom-loving as themselves. 

Many of them perhaps had hardly yet become aware 
that in living by themselves for nearly two hundred years 
they had grown into a totally different moral fibre ; and 
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that although they used the same language and lawB, and i 
the same famiturc and linen as the fioglish, swore the 
same oaths and drank the same toasts as England, they 
were in character and primaple as fiur removed fiom Ihe 

majority of her people as though they belonged to another | 
race* Unconsciously they had been wrought by climate, | 

association, and environment into a distinct and different 

' I 

people, a people of keener, broader intelltgenoe, and more 

determined energ}' and courage. They were already a i 
separate people without fully knowing it. | 

The inward struggles of some of the loyalists who had 
become partially Americanised without knowing it were 
very pathetic. Cnrwen and Van Sohaack, both of whom 
sought refuge iu England, reveal this all through their 
diaries and letters. In America their imaginations had 
been fed with pleasing tales of the charms of English life 
and the honor and liberal intentions of British statesmen. 
They were both bitterly disappointed. Van Sohaack 
completely changed his opinions of the [wlitical intentions 
of the British government towards the colonies. Curwen, 
dealing more in details of every-day lih, laments its dis- 
comfort and nnhappiness. ** The fires here,'' he says, " am 
not to Ije compared to our large American ones of oak and 
walnut, nor near so comfortable. Would that I was away/' 
He had thought he was going "home," as some of the 
colonists with strange simpUcily called £ngland ; bat he 
says he finds himself In a ''coontry of aliens.'' He was 
treatetl with arrogance and contempt. He was told to 
his face that Americans were a sort of serfs." He was 
expected to be servile and subservient London he calls 
a ''sad lick penny/' and he is heartily tired of it* 

Both he and Van Schaack, and thdr fidhers before them, 
had lived so long in the colonies that in heart and habit 

* Ourwcn*! Jounud and Ijettan, 46, 67, 60, «lc. 
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thflj were Americanked beyond recall. But hy etndj at 
a distanoe they had eo oonvinced thdr minds, or imagina- 

tioDS; of the splendor of the British empire that when 
their fellow-oolonists doubted the immaculateness of British 
rale, and, above all, when they thought they oould govern 
themaelvee withoat it^ the ludicrooaneBB of the suggestioii 
was overwhelming. 

In describing the different ways in which the growing 
aeiiBe or instinct of a separate nationality was affecting the 
people, it is due to my readers to aay that some Amerioans 
have denied that there was any feeling of this sort. They 
have denied most positively that there was any desire for 
independence, and have adopted the modern English 
opinion that independence was forced upon us suddenly 
against oar wilL 

For my part I find it difficalt to understand how a 
million or more colonists could suddenly decide on a dash 
for independence, maintain the struggle for seven years, 
refusing every proposal for peace that offered less than 
absolate independence, onkas they had been pasaionately 
noorishing that idea for a long period of time. But, if 
we are to believe certain statesmen and historians, they not 
only did not entertain such an idea for any loog period, 
but detested the thoughts of it until the sununer of 1776, 
and then shed tean over it 

Of course, it is true that all the patriot documents are 
full of profuse expressions of the most devoted loyalty, 
and the leaders were constantly putting forth these profuse 
expressions. If such assertions are proof, it is easy enoagfa 
to aooumulate great nnmbers of them. In fact, judged by 
their documents, the nearer the patriots approached to the 
year 1 776, the more devoted, loving, and loyal they became. 
If we can accept their own account of themselves, they 
were more Icjal than the Tories in England. 
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Washington, while attending the Congress at PhilaJel- 
phia, wrote to a loyalist, October 9^ 1774 : 

"Give me leave U) add, and I tliink I can ann('Uiic«3 it as & fact, 
that it is not tiie wii^h or interest of that goveriitnont ( Miissachusett* ) 
or any other upon this continent, separately or collectively, to set up 
for indepeodenoe. " — Works, Ford odition of 1889, vol. ii. p. 448. 

That was a safe atatementy beoaiue it qwke of the gov- 
emmentB of the colonies, not of a party or individiiala. 

The government of Massachusetts was at that time under 
the military control of General Gage and the loyalists, and 
oertaioly had not the slightest intention of attempting in- 
dependenoe. None of the colony goveramentB^ as govem- 
mentB, had any wish at that time to make such an attempt 
Some of them were in the hands of moderates or loyalists, 
and it would not have been for the interest even of those 
in the hands of patriots to make any move for indepen- 
dence. It was too dangerous and too impiactical ; the dme 
had not, in the opinion of any, yet arrived. As to what 
the government formed by the rebel party in Massachu- 
setts wanted to do about independence, we shall see when 
we come to treat of the Snfifolk resolntions. 

Washington's statement refers only to what would be 
outwardly and openly done, and in that respect is en- 
tirely correct. It is entirely consistent with a determina- 
tion in his heart, and in the hearts of thousands of others, 
to make a break for ind^endcnce at the first opportnnity. 

Franklin, in England, in August, 1774, was talking 
with Lord Cliathain about Ameruaii alFairs. Ills lordship 
favored tlie withdrawal of troops and very liberal treat- 
ment of the Americans. But he said it had been reported 
that they aimed at statehood and independency and to that 
he was nnalterably opposed. Franklin replied with the 
very sweeping assertion that has been so often quoted : 
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I Msured him that having more than once travelled almost from one 
end of the continent to the other, and kept agreat variety of company, 
eating, drinking, and converdng with them freely, I never had heard 
in any convttiation ftom may person, dmnk or lolMr, ih« l«ut tz- 
praiiion of a wiih fbr » Mpumtioii, or bint thai luch * thing would be 
■dTmntageoQi to Amcrioft.*'— Worio, Bigdow editton, toL t. pp. 

Bat the word mdependenoe bad several meaoinga. 

Franklin says that he had never heard the colunists wish 
for a separation, or hint that such a thing would be ad- 
vantageous." If questioned closely, he and they would 
have said that they did not wish to be abeolately sep- 
arated ; they wished merely to be separated ftom Parlia^ 
ment and retain such a connection with the crown that 
it would be a protectorate for them against other nations. 
This was the old device to which they all tightly cLong, 
and, under the drcumstanoes, we cannot blame them. 

When Franklin made tiiat sweeping statement to Lord 
Chatham in 1774, he had been away from America for ten 
years ; and he could have said that he was speaking of bis 
experiences before the French War dosed. It was a state- 
ment of diplomacy, and Franklin was in a ddicate po- 
sition. Lord Cliathani and a large section of the Whigs, 
who were straining every nerve to restore themselves 
to offioe and power by means of the disturbances in 
Awwme^ irare obliged, of course, to base their assisfcanoe 
of the Americans on the understanding that those rebds 
were seeking merely a redress of grievances, and not abso- 
lute independence. Franklin's whole course of conduct in 
England was devoted to assisting the Whig party. He be- 
lieved that if that party could get into power they would 
be very fiivorably inclined towards the patriots. But if 
be once, for a moment, admitted tliat the patriots were bent 
on independence, his usefulness to the Whigs was gone. 
It is difficult to believe that Franklin meant to say that 
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there was no geaenl movemeDt tor independence eitiier 

absolute, as advocated by men like Samuel Adams and 
newspapers like the Boston Gazette^ or modified, as ad- 
vocated hj the moderate patriots who seemed to be williug 
to aooq[>t an independenoe which wonld leave the American 
commnnitiea distinct atatee, entiiely free from all control 
of Parliament, and attached to England only by the slight 
thread of a protectorate against foreign invasions. If he 
intended to make a complete and absolute denial, he is 
contradicted by a great deal of evidence. I have already^ 
in the first chapter, cited the passage from Kalm, who 
travelled in the colonies in 1748, and described the move- 
ment for independenoe aa so advanoed that the people were 
prophesying a total separation within thirty or fifly year^ 
which prophecy was literally fnlfilled. Franklin himself 
in 1766, two years after he went to England, had received 
a letter from Joseph Galloway describing the plans for 
independence. 

*' A certain sect of people, if I may judge from their lato conduct, 
eeem to look on this as a favomble opportunity of establishing their 
republican principles, and of thn)wing off all connection with their 
mother-country. Mun}" of their publications jufstify the thought. 
Besides, T have other reasons to think that they are not only forming 
a private union among themseves from one end of the continent to the 
other, but endeavoring also to bring into thie union the Quakers and 
all other dissenters, if possible." — Sparks's ''Fraaklixii" vol. vii. 
p. 303. This letter is dated January 18, 1766. 

John Wesley, in one of his pamphlets, says that his 
brother visited the colonies in 1737, and reported " the 
most aerions people and men of oonaeqnence almost contin- 
naOy crying oat we mnst be independent ; we shall never 

be well until we shake oH' the English yoke." * Gialloway, 

* "A Calm Address to the Inhabitanta of England/' pp. 6, 9, 
London, 1777. 
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in his examiiution before the Hooae of C(»nmoii8y testified 

that there liad betn a considerahle numher of persons who 
advocated independeDce in the principal towns of the 
oolonies as ear!7 as 1764. Dr. £liot, writing to £ngland, 
in 1767, says, *^ We are not ripe for diannion ; but our 
growth is so great that in a few years Great Britain will 
not be able to compel our submission.''* 

That very plain-spoken Englishman, Dean Tucker, 
writii^^ in 1774, took a common-flenae view when he aatd,— 

'* It if the nAtun of them all (t.«., oolonies) to Mpire after indepen- 
dence, and to set up for themselves as goon M erer thej And they are 
able to subsiat without being beholden to the motheiMx>untry, and if 
cmr Amerleaaa have ezpreMed themselves sooner on this bead than 
ofhen have done, or in a more direct and daring mnnnor, this ought 
not to he imputed to any greater malignity." — '*The True Intereit 
of Oreat Britain set forth," p. 12. 8ee^ alio, Stedman, American 
War/' ToL L p. 1, London, 1794. 



• Manachnaetti Hiatorical Society, 4th teriai, vol. iv. p. MO; 
"Kalm'e Travels," vol. i. p. 966. A pamphlet celled "The Con- 
duct of the Late Adminiitration examined," pp. 22, 81, 87, 48, 44^ 
46, London, 1767, refers to the plans for independence in numerous 
passages. People wore saying that their children would "live to see 
a duty laid hy Americans on some things imported from Great 
Britain." The ministry, it was said, had been repeatedly infonncd of 
the plans for independence (p. 37). In Reflections on the Present 
Combination of the American Colonies," p. 5, London, 1777, the 
author says he has been personally acquainted with the colonies for 
forty yean, and that they had been talking independence all that time. 
"The principles they suck in with milk," he says, " nHturally lead to 
rebellion." On ]»Hgo 35 he gives the patriot t<>a<t to the mother- 
country as ''Damn the old B ." See, also, Bancroft, "Ilistory 

of the Unitwl Statt-s, ' edition of 1883, vol. iii. pp. 400, 427 ; Boston 
Evening Post, May 27, Juno 24, October 28, 1765; Boston Gazette, 
January 6 and 27, March 2, Ani^gt 17 and 24, November 1 and 2, 
1772; Janunry 11, March 15, 1773 ; American Whig, April 11, 1768; 
" Amerit'ans agninst Liberty," p. 39, London, 1776 ; "The Consti- 
tutiunul Rii^ht of tho Le^slature of Grvni Britain to tax the British 
Coluuies," pp. 27, 28, etptusintf London, 170b. 
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That maker of sweeping phrases, John Adams, ha^ often 
been quoted to show that there was no desire for indepen- 
denoe^ and that it was resorted to at last with regret and 

"Thm was not a mooMiit during tli« B«Tolutton wlnn I would 
not have given everything I pow eio d for n iwtontion to the ilate of 
things before the contest began, pioTlded we ooold hnve had a tuA- 
elent seeniity for iti oontinuanoe. ** 

This statement was made in 1821, long after the Revo- 
lution was over, and is one of those earefully hedged 
generalities which public men know how to make when 
they wish to appear to have always been oonsenrative. In 
his hopeless moments daring the long contest, Adams no 
doubt often thought that he would give everything he 
possessetl U) go back to the old times, for if things went on 
as they were going, he soon might not have anything to 
possess, not even the head on his shoulders. 

He saves his statement by the proviso that there must 
be sufficient security^' for the continuance of the old 
times. There was the rub. Ent^lauJ would not give that 
security. The only security^ as Adams well knew, was 
independence. His statement, moreover, bears quite a 
different meaning when the whole passage in which it 
occurs is read. 

"Tliera is great ambiguity in tlia expreHion, there existed in the 
Ctoloniea a dedie of lodepeadenoe. It is true there alwajt existed in 
the Oolonies a dedie of Independence of Parliament| in the artioles of 
internal Taxation, and internal policy ; and a very general if not a 
nnivenal opinion, that they were constitutionally entitled to it, and as 
general a determination if possible to maintain, and defend it ; but 
there nerer existed a desire oif Independence of the Crown, or of gen- 
eral regulations of Commeroe, for the equal and impartial benefltof all 
parts of the Empire. It U true there nnn;ht be times and tdieum- 
itances in which an Individual, or a few Individuals, migbtenterlain 
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and express a wish that America wjw Independent in all rtiepects, but 
these were ' Jtari nantes in gurgite vasto. ' For example in one thou- 
•andsoTen hundred and flf^-six, seven and eight, the condod of the 
BiMih Genenk Shirley, Bmddock, Loudon, Webb ftnd AbeRsiombj 
WM ao abtufd, dimtrpui, and deitnictiTe, that ft TOry general opinion 
prmiled that the War wai conducted by a mixture of Ignoianoe^ 
Treecliery and Oowardioe, ftnd tome persona wished we had nothing to 
do with Qteat Britain for erer. Of this number I distinctly remem- 
ber, I was myself one, ftilly beUering that we were able to defend ouv- 
selTes against the French and Indians, without any assistance or 
embarrassment from Great Britain. In ilfty-dgbt and flf^-nine, 
when Amherst and Wolfe changed the fortune of the War, by a more 
able and faithftil conduct of it, I again rejoiced in the name of Britain, 
and should have rejoiced in it, to this day, had not the King and f ai^ 
liament committed high Treason and Rebellion against America as soon 
as they had conquered Canada, and made Peace with France. That 
there existed a gonernl desire of Independence of the Crf»wn in any 
part of America before thu Kovolution, is as far from the truth, as the 
Zenith is from the Nadir. That the encroaching difipotiition of Great 
Britain was early foreseen by many wise men, in all the States; [that it] 
would one day attempt to enslave them by an unlimited submission to 
Parliament, and rule them with a rod of Iron ; that this attempt would 
produce rcsiRUince on the part of America, and an awful struggle was 
also fore*cen, but dreaded and deprecated as the greatest Calamity that 
could befal them. For my own part, there waa not a moment during 
the Revolution, when I would not have given every thing I possessed 
for a restoration to the State of things before the Contest began, pro- 
vided we could have had any sufficient security for its continuance. I 
alwftys dreaded the Revolution as fraught with rain, to me and my 
ftmily, and indeed it has been but little better."— New England 
Hiatorical and Genealogical Register, 1876, toL xzx. p. 829. 

There we have it all; the whole story, and the old 
device of the king alone to which they always dung to 
save necks in case of fitilure. It should be observed that 
Adams 8a3rB that he and bis party were fer independenoe 
in 1756-68; and this should be compared with the state- 
meats made by Franklin and others. Then he says that he 
became loyal^ and would have xemaioed a really good boy 
if it bad not been for something that happened,— >namely, 

12 
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tliat "Parliament committed high treason and rebellion 
a^nst America^'' which is a delightful way of putting it, 
and veiy ehanoterisiic of the Adams family. 

It shonld alao be nmemberal that although Adams saya 
that the patriots were entirely willing to remain under the 
king alone, yet when this very condition was ofi'ered to 
them by the peat^ commissioners in 1778, they voted 
against ity and Adams himself was more ardent than anj 
of them in opposing it. 

His final statement that the Bevolution rained him is 
very amusing. The Revolution wiis the making of him ; 
and without it he would have remained insignificant. But 
he never got enough of anything, and he always considered 
himself abused. 

Hie truth is that, like many othersy he was a rebel hot 
for independence from the day of his birth to the day of 
his death. His indepeudenoe party was small before the 
year 1760 ; but it steadily grew, and was most diligently 
and shrewdly worked up and encouraged by himaelfy hia 
cousin, and the other leadm. It was impossible for a man 
of his stamp to belong to any other party. 

They used to tell an apocryphal story about him which 
even if not true is very characteristic. Wh&i he lay 
dying at the great age of ninety-one^ they roused him for 
a moment in order to hear his last words. Hie old heto 
was taken off his guard and had no time to hedge. " In- 
dependence forever/' he said, and sank back dead. 

We might go on quoting Jolm Jay, and also Thomas 
JeSbrsoiiy who wrote the Declaration of Independence^ all 
of them positive that they never thought of such a tbing 
until about five or six minutes before they did it ; and then 
it was contemplated with addiction by all.'' No doubt 
there was much aflliction, for it was a dangerous business. 
If, however, the affliction was so great, how was it that 
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even in their darkest hours they refused all offers of com- 
promised—even the very tenns of freedom firom Parliament 
whkh thej had themaelves proposed?* 

We can perhaps nnderstaiid better how mdependenee 
was secretly nourished when we remember the indomita- 
ble encTgy our climate produces ; how the desire to plan, 
to act, to do, to invent with surpassing ingenuity, and to 
be fomver going, elimbingy and adiieving is nnoontroUable. 
The patriot eolonists who had beenbomin theeoimtry,and 
their fathers before them, were of this sort. Colonialism, 
with the essential political degradation en taihnl on even the 
best and most liberally governed colony, exasperated them. 

They may have said all sorts of things about home^*^ 
kmgy and lojalfy. They had been brought up under the 
British monarchy, and among such people such phrases 
became a habit. It was also imjx)rtant for them not to 
alarm the moderate or hesitating patriots by word or 
action that would be too direct. Those followers had 
to be edooated and led by d^rees. Thousands of them 
were in terribk oneertainty. At the thought of indepen- 
dence they trembled about the future which they could not 
see or fathom ; on which was no landmark or familiar 
ground ; and which their imaginations peopled with mon- 
sters and dragons like those with whidi tiie old geogra- 
phers before Oolnmbos filled the Western Ocean. We 
laugh at their fears because that future has now become 
the past But their f'cai s were largely justi^ed by the hia- 
tory of the world up to that time. 

* "Bob Jingle," in a coarse verso in his •* Association," fintirizefl 
the exctajriive loyalty and grief at the thought of separutiou which the 
patriota profeMed to feel. 

*' With anxious carea and grieta oppNMdl 
Our inmost bowels rumble ; 
And truly we are ao diitreased 
Oar ynm> ih^f gmmUt.** 
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They felt that the old argument with which the loyalists 
continually plied them might very well be true. Tlie oolo- 
nie^y if lefl to themselves, would fight one another about 
their boundaries. They had beeo qaaReUing about boun- 
daries for a oentury, with En^^and for their final arlnter. 
What would they do when Ihey had no arbiter but the 
might of the strongest? Would not Pennsylvania com- 
bine with the South to conquer New England ? or, more 
likely still, New England would combine with New York 
to conquer all the South, — Kew York, fixr the sake 
of her old Dutch idea of trade, and New England, for 
the sake of improving the fox-hunting, Sabbath-breaking 
Southerner and freeing his slaves; for the estrangement 
between North and South on the slaveiy question was al- 
ready quite obvious at the time of the Bevolntion* Then 
there would be rebellions and struggles to reform the map 
and straighten the lines and boundaries. If in the oonfu- 
siou France or Spain did not gobble them up, or England 
reduce them ag^in to colonies they would likely enouf^ 
try to form a oonfoderacy among themselves for protection 
against Europe. Then there would be one war to decide 
which section should have the commercial advantage of 
the seat of government in this confederacy, and another 
war to decide what should be the form of government of 
the conftderaicy,— monarohicaly aristocratiOy or republioaui 
— and probably a third war to establish secnrdy the form 
of government finally adopted.* 

We must remember that in South America there has 
been much confusion and misgovemment as the result of 

• "A Ctndid EzaminatloB of the Mutual CUmf of Gmt Britdn 
and UiA Colonies," p. 47, New York, 1775; What think je of the 
Congress now?" p. 25, New York, 1775; Works of John Adams, 
vol. ii. p. 351; <'The Origin of the American Contest with Great 
Britain," New York, 1775 ; Bancroft, " Histoiy of the United States," 
edition of 1886, voL v. p. 406. 
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independence, and out of it only two stable governments — 
Chili and Brazil — have as yet arisen. The monsters that 
the timid ones saw were ooquestionablj possibilities ; and 
the loyalist prophecies of aeotional war have been largelj 
fblfilled. We have not had quite as many aectional wan 
as they foretold. But we have bad one great war between 
the North and the South, very much as they prophesied ; 
and in ooetliness, alanghter, and fiemness of oontest far 
enseeding their warningi. 

They propherfed also that even if, wilJi the asnstanoe 
of France, a sort of inJe[>endence was won, it would be an 
independence only on the land. Great Britain would still 
ntain sovereignfy on the sea ; and there would be another 
war or series of wan over this question. This happened 
ezaedy as Ihey foretold, and thirty yean after the Bevoln* 
tion we fought the war of 1812, often callcil at the time 
of lis ocourrenoe the Second War for Independence. 

With these monsten befon their eyes the rebel colonists 
hesitated, deodved themselves, or resorted to shrewdness. 
Th^ had mental re s ervati ons and oantioos politic insin- 
cerities. They caught at every foolish straw, and the most 
extraordinary one of all was that the colonies should be 
ruled by the king alone ; that by this invisible thread they 
would remain a part of the British empini and always 
have the advantage of its steadying hand, with Parliament 
merely an object of outside historic interest. They would 
always pray for the king, as some one in New England 
suggested, and would kindly vote him from time to tune 
little presents of money to help him in his wan, he in re- 
turn to protect tiiem fiom the ravages of the great powen, 
Fi^nco and Spain, and possibly from their own disuuiou 
and anarchy. 
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THB COMTUIJEIITAL OONGBBBB 

In spite of the disturbed and dangerous position in whidi 
tbey fouod themselves, the patriot leadere seem to have 
thought that the wisest course was to place complete coafi- 
denoe in the Congress and declare that it would strike a 
oompromise and settle the whole difficaliy. It is not prob- 
able, however, that those who talked so profusely about 
this hope had any confidence in it. Certainly men of the 
Samuel Adams type had no intention of compromising. 

The Congress held its sessions in Philadelphia In a neat 
brick building used hj a sort of guild oalled the Carpen- 
ters' Coilhpany, and both the building and the guild are 
still preserved. The session lasted from September 5 until 
^ October 26, a delightful time of year to be in the metropolis 
of the colonies and discuss great questions of state. 

Forfy-fi>ur delegates at first assembled, and within a &w 
we^ the number increased to fifty-two. Moat of them 
were capable, and some of them became very conspicuous 
men. Among the striking characters were Samuel Adams 
and his cousin, John Adams, accompanied by the lesssr 
lights, Cushing and Paine, who made up the Masaaohnsetts 
delegation. ^ These delegates, coming from poor, crippled 
Boston, supported by charity under the exactions of the 
Port Bill, were the most violent of ail the members. They 
were known to be so hot for extreme measures that some 
of the patriot partjr rode out to meet them before thejr 
reached the town, warned them to be careful, alid not to 
ntter the word independence.* 

* Honntr, " life of Samuel AdAmi," p. SIS. 
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Tnm Vii^gmia came Randolph^ Washingtoiii Heniy, 
Bland, HarriBOD, and Pendleton, the best delegates of all, 

fblly as much in earnest as the Boston men, but with a 
broader range of ability, and more calm and judicious. 
From South Carolina came Middleton, John Butledge, 
Qadsde&y Lynch, and Edward Butledg^ who were almost 
if not quite the equals of the Virginians. Pomsylvania 
sent a very conservative but not very strong delegation. 
Galloway was the only eminent man in it. A few weeks 
later Dickinson was added. A year or two later the addi- 
tion of Bobert Morris, Franklin, and Dr. Bosh made a 
considerable change in this delegation's conservatisnu The 
little community of Delaware sent three good men,— 
McKean, Rodney, and Ilead. From New York John 
Jay was the only delegate who afterwards attained much 
promineooSi 

The del^ates and the townsfolk seem to have enjoyed 

most thoroughly the excitement of that session of nearly 
two months. The early steps of a robelHon are easy and 
fiwrinating. The golden October days and the bracing 
change to the cool air of aotanm werea deli^^tfiil medium 
in which to discuss gieat questions of absorbing i nterest ; 
see and hear the ablest and most attractive men from the 
colonies; and dine at country places and the best inns. It 
was a moital enlar^ment and an experienoe which must 
have been long lenMpnbered by every one. 

Eveiy form of festivity and pleasure going inoreased* 
Many who afterwards were loyalists, or neutrals, oould as 
yet be on friendly terms with patriots ; for was not the 
avowed intention merely to accomplish redress of griev- 
ances? No one had ever seen the streets so crowded with 
the bright and gay oolors of the time. We read in Adams's 
diary that one of the delegates from New Jersey was very 
much oondcmiied because he wore black clothes and his 
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own hair/' Eveiybody saw all the delqgatefl^ and there 
were few who oonid not boast of having had a word with 

some of them in the streets, shops, or market-place. 

Philadelphia was at that time a pretty place on the 
water side. The housesy wharves, warehouses, aud inns 
were scattered in piotnresque confusion along the river 
front from Vine Street to Sooth Street, a distance of exactly 
one mile. Westward, the town reached back from the 
river about half a mile — to the present Fiflh Street. The 
ohime of bells in the steeple of Christ Church was an object 
of great interest These bells played tones on market 
days, as well as Sondays, for the edification of the country 
people, who had come in with their great wagon-loads of 
poultry and vegetables. 

John Adams relates how he and some of the delegates 
climbed np into the steeple of Christ Church and looked 
over all the roofii of tbe town, and saw the conntiy with 
its villas and woods beyond. It was iheir first bird's-eye 
view of the metropolis of the coloaies of which they had 
so often heard ; and they thought it a wonderful sight. 

The Philadelphia Library, fiiunded by Franklin and 
James Logan, had its rooms in the Carpenters' Hall. The 
directors of the library passed a vote giving the Congress 
free use of all the books. No doubt some of them worked 
hard among the volumes, burying themselves in Grotius, 
Puffendorfy Borlamaqni, and Locke. It was their duty to 
understand the state of natore and the natural rights of 
man; those arguments which showed that rebellion was 
sometimes not treason. They must have read with hard, 
uneasy iaces the recent heroic struggles, but sad iate, of 
Corsica, of Poland, and of Sweden. 

Both John and Samuel Adams and all of the Msasschn- 
setts delegates pressed hard Ibr resolutions whidi woald 
commit all the colonies to the cause of Boston, as Boston 
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had chosen to make her cause. She would not jiM, wodd 

not pay for the tea, nor would she {)ay damages of any 
sort. The British troops must be withdrawn, the Boston 
Port Bill must be repaded, the act altering the govern* 
ment of MnonaffilmDotto most be repealed| and also the 
ten or twelve other ads which were not acceptable in 
America. The Congress sat with closed doors, and noth- 
ing, as a mle, was known of their proceedings except the 
results which took the shape of certain doooments, which 
shall be discossed in their place. There was^ however, 
one act of the CongresB known as the approval of the 
Suffolk resolutious, which became known at the time of 
its occurrence, w^hich committed the Congress irrevocably 
to the cause of Boston and marked a taming^-point in the 
Revolution. 

Fanl Revere, deserting his silversniith shop and his 

engraving U)oh, rode to and fro fruin Boston to Philadel- 
phia on horseback, carrying documents and letters in his 
saddle-bags. He had already, it appears, on several 
occasions during the Massachusetts distorbanoes, volun- i*.^ 
tarily acted as messenger in this way. He was evidently 
fond of horses. lie had been shut up for so many years 
hammering out silly little tea-pots and sugaivbowls and 
wearing out his eyesight with engraving-tools that he no 
donbt found himself delighted with this excuse for riding 
over the wild woodland roads of the colonies. 

Within a we<?k or two after tlie Congress met he started 
from Boston with a copy of the famous Suffolk resolutions, 
which had been passed that day by Suffolk County, in 
which Boston was situated, and within a few days the Suf- 
folk firebrands were hud before the Congress. 

The pur^x>se of these resuhitiuus, which were passed by 
a meeting of del^ates from all the towns of Suffolk 
Countj, was to create a new government for Massif 
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chuBefcis, independent of the govmment under the charier 

as modified by Parliament and now administered by Gen- 
eral Gage. To that end the Siiflfolk resolutions declared 
that no obedience was due from the people to either 
the Bofiton Port Bill or to the act altering the diarter; 
that no regard should be paid to the present judges 
of the courts, and that sherifife, deputies, constables, and 
jurors must refuse to carry into execution any orders of 
the oourts. Creditors, debtors, and litigants were advised 
to settle their diqmtes amicably or by arbitration. This 
had the effect desired and abolished the administratioa of 
the law for a long period in Massachusetts, — ^a period 
extremely interesting to political students for the ease 
with which the people, by tacit consent, got on without 
the aid of those cwBential instnunentalities. 

The resolutions ftirther recommended that ooUectors of 
taxes and other officials having pnblic money in their 
hands should retain those funds and not pay them over 
to the goverument under Grage until all disputes were 
settled. * . 

The persons who had accepted seats on the council board 
under the Gage government were bluntly told that they 
were wickc<l persons and enemies of the country, which 
was in effect to turn the mob upon them at the first oppor- 
tunity. The patriot inhabitants of each town were 
instructed to form a militia, to learn the art of war as 
speedily as p(x»ible, but for the present to act only on the 
defensive. If any patriots were seizeti or were arrested, 
officials of the Grage government must be seized and held 
as hostages. All this was rather vigoroos rebellion, which 
could not be lenientlj regarded in England ; and, finally, it 
was recommended that all the towns of the colony should 
choose delegates to a provincial congress to act in place of 
the assembly under the Gage government. 
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This provincial congress was elected, and the govern- 
ment thus suggeste<l by the Suffolk resolutions ba^me the 
government of Massachusetts for a long period during the 
Bevolution. It is quite obvious that the reaolutioiis 
were in effect a dedantion of independence by the patriots 
of Maesachtisetts, although the word independence was not 
used. If Congress approved of them, approval of a gov- 
ernment set up by the patriots in hostility to the Britisti 
government^ it was certainly committing the rest of the 
colonies to an open rebellion and war unless England was 
willing to back down completely, as she had done in the 
case of the Stamp Act and tlie paint, psper, and glass act, 
and be ordered about by the oolonies. 

Besides creating a new government for Massachusetts 
the Suffolk resolutions contained some strong expressions 
not likely to assist the cause of peace. England was de- 
scribed as a parricide aiming a dagger at " our bosoms.** 
The oontinent was described as " swarming with millions'' 
who would not yield to slavery or robbery or allow the 
streets of Boston to be thronged with military execu- 
tioners." The people were described as originally driven 
from England by perseeution and iiiju>tice, and they would 
never allow the desert they had redeemed and cultivated 
to be transmitted to their innocent offi^wing^ clogged with 
shackles and fettered with power. 

Violent as were tlie Suffolk resolutions, the Conirress 
approved of them in a resolution justifying the Maa«achu- 
setts patriots in all they had done. If it had ever been a 
Oongress for mere redress of grievances^ it was now cer- 
tainly changed and had become a Oongress for making a 
new nation. The veil, as the loyalists said, was now 
drawn aside and indej)endenoe stood revealed. From that 
moment the numbers of the loyalists rapidly increased. 
This new step separated them more and more from the 
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patriots with whom many of them had heretofore been 
acting.* 

There was an important and &r-reacbing meaaore of 
conservatism proposed In the Congress^ bat it ntterljr 

+ Allied. Galloway offered a plan which woald in effect 
have been a constitutional union between the colonies and 
the mother-countr}'. There was to be a Parliament or 
Congress elected by all the colonies and to hold its sessioiis 
at Philadelphia. It should be a branoh of the Parliament 
in England, and no act relating to the colonies should be 
valid unless it was accepted by both the Parliament in 
A Philadelphia and the Parliament in Euglaud. This would, 
' it was said, settle all difficulties in the future; for it would 
be a practical method of obtaining the consent of Amer- 
ica," which the patriots were saying was neoessary to the 
validity of an act of Parliament which waa to be applied 
to the ct)lonie8. 

The plan represented the loyalist opinion^ and would in 
their view have prevented all taxation or internal regula- 
tion, and have amply safeguarded all the liberties for 
which the pitriots pn)fessed to be contending. There was 
sufficient conservatism in the Congress to approve of it so 
far as to refer it under their rule for further consideration. 
But soon all proceedings ccmneoted with it were ordered to 
be expunged from the minutes so that they could never be 
road. As the meetings were secret, it may have been sup- 
posed that no news of it would get abroad. But the loy- 
alists took pains to spread the history of it. They chaiged 
that the Congress had expunged the proceedings because 

• A Friendly Addren to all BMMmabto Amerietat," p. 82, New 
York, 1774; "The Gongreii oanTUied," ]». S, New Yoric» 1774; 

An Alarm to the LegitUture of the ProTince of New York,*' New 
York, 1776 ; "Free Thoughte on the PiooeedSnst of the GongreH," 
New York, 1774. 
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they feared that the mass of the people might hear of the 
plan and be willing to have a reconciliation effected on such 
a basis without an attempt at independence. Thej circu- 
lated printed oopies of the plan and deoiared that the 
attempt to suppress it by expunging showed a dear inten- 
tion to secretly kill all efforts at reconciliation. 

The Congress closed its session, and Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 2Q, was the last day. Many of the members ap» 
pear to have lingered for a day or two longer. But on 
Friday there was a general exodna. It was raining hard, 
John Adema tells na in his diary, aa he took his departure 
from Philadelphia, which he described as " the happy, the 
peaceful^ the el^ant, the hospitable, and the polite." 
There was perhaps a covert sneer in the words. He had 
foand it too peaoefol^ too elegant, too polite and happy to 
be as forward aa he wished in rebellion and revolntion. 
However, he professed to believe that he would never have 
to Bee Philadelphia agaiui because the British lion would 
aorrender. 

And what) V^7f to be the oaose of thia surrender? 
The Suffolk resolations? Yes, and several documents or 

state papers which the Congress had projiared and which 
were soon made public in newspapers and pamphlets. 

The first of these documents, called " The Dck I a ration >L 
of Bights^'' merely recited again the arguments for free- * 
dom from parliamentary control, which we have already 
discussed, and gave a list of a dozen or more acts of Par- 
liament which should be repealed. 

The next document, the Association/' as it was called, ^ 
was quite remarkable and curious. It was signed by all 
the delegates on behalf of themselves and of those whom 
they represented, and was intended to Ix? the must com- 
plete non-importation, non-iix]X)rtation, and non-consump- 
tion agreement that had yet been attempted. The pre- 
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viouB mflosnrai of this sort whidi liad beeo so efifective 
had been volantaiy and tacit nndentandings oarried out in 

a general way. But this ub^ociation of the Congress was 
intended to be systematic, thorough, and compulsory. The 
whole British trade was interdicted|aiid paoishments were 
moat ingenioiulj provided for those merohants wj^l would 
not obe^. 

^ Althougli it was in form only an agreement, yet it 
was worded as if it were a law j)assed by a legislative 
body. In some paragraphs we find it speaking as a mere 
agreement^ as, for ezamploy ^ we will use onr otmoat en- 
deavors to improve the breed of sheep or we will, in 
our several States, encourage frugality, tx^-ouomy,'' etc. In 
other paragraphs it speaks in the langtiage of a l^islature : 

" That a committwi bo chosen in every county, city, nnd t'>wn by 
tho(>e who are qualififnl to vote f<»r rcpresentiitivf* in tho legislature, 
vhofio business it shall be attf-ntively to obeerve the conduct of all per- 
sons touching this association. ' ' 



A large part of the document is taken np with these 
positive oommands, directii^ the committees of correspond- 
enoe to inspect Ihe entries in ^ their custom-hooses f di* 

rectiug owners of vessels to give jx)sitive orders to their 
captains, and directing that all manufactures be sold at 
reasonable prices. N 

The CongresBy it most be iemembered| had no law* 
making power. It was a mere convendou, wtthont any 
authority of law. Yet here it was adroitly arrogating to 
itself legislative functions. From our point of view, it 
was a most interesting beginning of the instinctive feeling \ 
of nationality and anion, the determination, consciously or 
nnoonsctously, to form a nation ont of a convention that 
had been callcil only for "a redress of grievances." The 
phrase by which the rebel committees of correspondence 
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were directed to inspect their custom-houses'' was beau- 
tiful in its ingenuousness. 

^ But the loyalists were unable to see it in this light 
They attacked it at onoe as a usaipation ; and they called 
<m ^1 the le^islatiye asBemblies of the colonieB to protect 

themsel^s against this monster of a Congress, which 
would soon take away from them all of their jx>wer. From 
a legal point of view the loyalist position was unquestion- 
ablj sooody for the aasemblies io each colony were the 
ooly bodies that had any law-maldiig power. The Oon- 
gress seemed to the loyalists to threaten an American 
republic, and their premonition was oertaioly justiBed by 
events : 

** Are you sure," asks a loyalist, ** that while you are supporting 
the authority of tho Congress, and exalting it over your own legis- 
lature, that you are not nouri?shinf; and bringing to maturity a ^mnd 
American Republic, which shall after a while riao to power mul gran- 
deur, upon tho ruinB of our present constitution. To me the danger 
appean mor» than ponible* The outUnflt of It Mem alieady to be 
drawn. We baye bad a grand Gontinental Oongnm at Philadelpbla. 
Anotber la to maet In May next Tbeve baa been a Ftovlndal Ckm- . 
gnm bdd in Beaton govermnent And aa all tbe eolonieo aeem fond — • 
of Imitating Beaton poUtlee, It la Tery probable tbat the icbeme will 
spread and Incroafe; and In a little time the ObmmmmeaUh be com- 
pletely fonned.'*— **The Oongran eanvaaied," p. 24» New York, 
1774. 

There was a ooliaidenUe body of people at that time who 

assumed, as a matter of course, tbat an American republic 
would be anything but a blessing. With the tar and 
feathers and other persecutions of loyalists before their eyeSi 
they took for granted that such a repablic would be even 
worse than what we now derbivdy call a South American 
republic, — a Dominica or a Haiti. ' 

Tliey were still more shocked when they read in the 
association how the Congress intended to have its at- 
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tempted laws and oommandB eaforo&A. Those who woald 

not obey the rules of the association against importing 
and exporting were to have tbeir names published as ene- 
mies of the eooDtiy, and no one was to buj from them or 
sell to them ; Hi^ were to be out off from interoonne with 
their fdlows ; to be OBtraoaed and outlawed. In short, 
they were to be boycotted, as we would now say, and 
turned over to the mob. 

^ In this arnmgement and in the committees that were to 
piy about and act aa infocmeiSi the loyalists easily saw a 
most atrocions vfoladon of personal liberty. These coonty 

committees, who were given the judicial power to publish, 
denounce, and ruin people merely of their own motion, with- 
out any of the usual saf^^ards of ooartSi evidence, proof, 
or trial, woold, they said, be worse than the inquisition. 
How could the patriots, they said, consistently object to 
admiralty courts when they were setting up these ex- 
traordinary tribunals that could condemn men unseeu aud 
unheard? They looked forward to a long reign of an- 
ardiy ; and their expectations were laigely fulfilled. Men 
like John Adams admitted the injustice and cruelty of the 
patriot committees, and dreaded the eilect of them on 
American morals and character.'^ 

The tenth article of the association provided that if any 
goods arrived fer a merchant they were to be seind; if he 
would not reship them, they were to be sold, his necessary 
charges repaid, and the profits to go to the poor of Boston. 
In other words, said the loyalists, aman*s private property 
is to be taken from him, without his oonsent, by the *^ reoom- 

♦ *' The Congrefss canvassed," pp. 14-20, New York, 1774 ; Aflams, 
"Works, vol. iii. p. 3t. For the injustico and unfairness of the nieas- 
urt« for fort ini; ilie paper money upon the people at its par value, seo 
PhillipH, " Sk< toheB of American Paper Currency," Yoh ii. pp. 63, ^ 
67, 70, 154, m. 
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mendation^' of a Congress that has uo legal power ; and the 
same Congress is sending petitions to England ai^uiug that 
Parliament cannot tax us because it would be taking oar 
property without oar consent 

It would be easy to mnltiplj these inconsistencies ; and 
the more the loyalists called attention to them the more the 
patriots felt compelled to violate personal liberty in sup- 
pressing the loyalists, until free speech was eztingoished 
and thousands of loyalists driven from the country. On a / 
smaller scale, and with less wholesale atrocity, it was like " 
the French Revolution, iu which we are told that " the 
revolutionary party felt themselves obliged to take stringent 
measures ; that is, the party whioh asserted the rights of 
man felt themselves oblig^ to refuse to those who opposed 
them the exercise of those rights.'' * 

Every provision in the association shows a people who 
were uniting in a struggle for nationality, and tliereforc 
cared little for their InconsistenGies or violation of rights. 
Struggles fi>r independence are not apt to be tame or neces- 
sarily moral. There is nothing so elementary and natural 
as the nation-forming instinct; its efforts are always vio- 
lent ; and in such a contest the laws are tlirust aside. 

For the milder forms of this struggle as shown in the 
association, we find them agreeing to kill as few lambs as 
possible, to start domestic manufactures, and to encourage 
agriculture, esj)ecially wool, so as to he independent uf Eug- y 
land in the matter of clothing. And they were trying to 
be economical, to discourage horse- racing, gaming, cock- 
fighting, shows, and plays, and to give up the extravagant 
mourning-garments and fbnerals which were so excessive 
and expensive at that time. 

Another document put forth by the Congress was The 

• Bope^ "Napoleon," p. S. 
18 
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Address to the People of Great Britftin/' It claimed for 
the Americans all the privileges of British subjects, the 
right of disposing of their own prujx^rty and of ruling 
themselves. Why should '^Eoglish subjects, who live 
three thousand miles from the royal palaxse, enjoy less 
liberty than those who are three hundred mfles distant 
from it." Like all the other documents, it had much to 
say about the wickedness of the Quebec Act, which had 
established Eoman Catholloism in Canada ; and it aigned 
over again all this old groond. 

The only striking part of it was an argument that if the 
ministry were allowed to tax and rule America as they 
pleased, the enormous streams of wealth to be gathered 
from such a vast contanent, together with the Eoman 
Gatholic inh&bitants of Canada, would be used to infliot 
some terrible and vague persecution and tyranny on the 
^masses of the people in England. /This attempt to excite 
the English masses against Parliament and the ministry 
was very much resented in England, and was not likely to 
bring a favorable compromise any more than was a similar 
attempt to arouse rebellion in Ireland, which was tried the 
next year. 

Another document, called An Address to the Inhabi- 
tants of Canada/' waa much ridiculed by both the loyalists 
and the English, because it was so absurdly inconatstent 
with <'The Address to the People of Great Britain/' In 

atldrossiug the people of England the Congress had vilified 
and abused the religion of the Canadians as despotism, 
murder, persecution, and rebellion. Yet they asked those 
same Oanadiana to join the rebellious colonies against Eng* 
land ; and they sent to them a long document patronising 
and instru^ tinir; them in their rights, and quoting Monte- 
squieu and other Frenchmen, to show what a mistake they 
were making by submitting to the tyranny of Great Britain. 
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The OaDadlans woald, of ooane, see both docaments and 

laugh at the Congress.* 

The last jmper put forth hy the Congress was "The 
^^^J^etition to the King/' drawn hj Dickinson and intended 
to show oonservative loyalty and save appeaianoes. It 
was merely a well-worded restatement of the old argument 
against control by Parliament, and of the wish to be under 
the king alone, to whom, according to this {petition, the 
patriot colonists were most oxtraTBgantly devoted. 

These doooments having been sent forth and the Con- 
gress adjourned, the people settled down to comparative 
quietude for the whole of the following winter. There was 
ffothing more to be said, because what bad been done had 
been done, and there was no help £or it. The result must 
be calmly awaited dnring foor or five months while the 
veeselfl that commnnicated with England should beat their 
way over and back against the winter gales of the 
Atlantia 

* Codnum, <* Amold'i Expedition to Qne1>ec/' p. 9. 
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XI 

THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND 

We must go to England for a time and sec the eflet^t 
upon tiie English people of tliose documents which the 
ships carried. First of all we must make the aoquaintr 
anoe of William Howe, who sooa had in his hands more 
power in the great oontroversy than any other person. He 
was a Whig member of Parliament, and had served in the 
House of Commons for some fifteen years, representing the 
town of Nottingham. His father had been Visoount Howe, 
of the Irish peerage. On the other side he was the first 
ooosin once removed of the king ; for his mother was the 
ill^itimate daughter of George I. hy his mistress, the 
Hanoverian Baroness Kilmausegge. 

His elder living brother. Lord Richard Howe, was an 
admiral in the British navy. There had be^ a still older 
brother, George Howe, who had served as an officer in the 
colonies during the war with France. This brother, Greorge, 
had been one of the few British officers whom the colonists 
had really liked. The Massachusetts Assembly had 
erected a monument to him in Westminster Abbey. 
Wolfe and Bouquet they had admired, but they were par* 
ticularly fond of George Howe, because he understood 
them and adopted their mode of life. He dismissed his 
retinue, equipage, and display of wines and high living, 
ate the colonisti' plain fiire, and drank their home brew, 
thdr punch, and their whiskey. He carried ])rovi8iQns on 
his back, went scouting with rangers, and slept on a bear- 
skin and a blanket. 

The Howes^ we must remember, were Whig^ of the 
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extreme type. George, during his lifetime, had IxK^n the 
family memher of I'urliaQient, and had represented Not- 
tingham until he fell at Tioonderoga in 1758. As soon as 
his mother heard the news she issued an address to the 
electors asking them to choose her yuungest son, William, 
which they promptly did ; and he seems to have thought 
of himself as contiuuiug the existence and principles of 
his brother. 

He had none of the personal attraoCiveness of his de> 
ceased brother. He had served in the colonies in the 

French War, and knew the people, but they never 
showed any particular regard or liking for him. He was, 
howeveTi always popular with his soldiers and sabordinate 
officers. He was ezcessivelj fond of gamblings and kept 
up this amusement wherever he was, whether in England 
or America. But he was strong; and shrewd enough not 
to allow himself to be ruineil by it, as Charles Fox and so 
many others were at that time ; and he was generally be- 
lieved to have increased rather than diminished his fiMrtune 
hy the American war. 

In the introduction to his '* Orderly Book," which ha:* 
been published, it is said that he and others of his family 
were sullen, hard, and cruel. But, after having read a 
great deal about him, I do not thidL that this chaige can 
be sustained. The only evidence that might sustain it is, 
that his commissaries allowed American prisoners to \)c 
starved and very severely treated. But other commanders, 
and the British government itself, allowed this sort of 
treatment Qalloway, who was b^ no means his friend, 
admits that he was a liberal man and not corrupt in mone^ 
matters, except that he allowed illegitimate opportuuities to 
his 8ulK)rdinates. I should nay, from all the evidence, that 
General Howe, like the admiral and the rest of the family, 
was quite easy-going and generous; and, as we shall aee, 
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he Tefhfled to obey the orden which directed him to be 

severe and cruel. 

His most ooospicuouB characteristic was great personal 
ooniBge accompanied by a certain contemptaoos bdifiPei^ce. 
In his methods he was Y<ay indirect^ and this is strikingly 
shown in the evasive reasoning and misleadii^ statemente 
in his narrative of the war. He is described as a large 
man, of dark oomplexion, like all his family, and with 
heavy features and very defective teeth. 

His brother, the admiral, was so swarthy that tiie sailcHns 
called him Black Dick. He was, apparently, fond of 
business and details, never gambled ur dissipated, and his 
face was rather reiined and scholarly. He too was of an 
eirtremely liberal and generoos disposition. Although he 
commanded a fleet to pat down the American rebeliion, be 
is known in history chiefly for his peace negotiations. 

As a member of Parliament and a politician of many 
years experience, General Howe had acted with his party 
in opposing the Stamp Act and other taxation measures. 
He tiioaght it not only wrong to make war on the Ameri- 
cans, but useless and impraoticaL 

The Whigs, it must be remembered, were anxious to 
return to power and enjoy the patronage of the omces. 
The reorganintion and remodelling of the colonies and 
subdoing them to complete obedience were very popular 
measures with the majority of Englishmen, and gave the 
Tories what seemed to be an unassailable position. Tiie 
Whigs had no choice but to attack all such measures. 
They most show that the subjugation of the colonies was 
wrong in principle and incapable of acoomplishment. 

Howe finally told his constituents that if the command 
against the colonies were offered to him he would not 
accept it. This reckless remark was characteristic of 
him; and he made it, although knowing fall well that 
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he woald be sent against the Amerioana in some oapadtj^ 

and probably in chief command. 

Both he and his brother, the admiral, were so extremely 
liberal in their views that thejr oonld scaraely be called 
Bngliahnien. Had they been consistent they would have 
emigrated to America, tor they belonged to the party that 
had largely peopled America. But where in America 
could the general have drawn such large salaries or found 
such gamUing companions as he had in England ? 

It is important to remember the condition of parties in 
England and the phases of opinion among them during 
the Revolution. As time went on a large section of the 
Kockingham Whigs, and men like the Duke of Richmond • 
and Charles Fox,^ were in favor of allowing the colonies 
to form, if they could, an independent nation, just as, in ■ 
the year 1901, a section of the liberal party were in fiivor 
of allowing the Boer republics of South Airica to i-etain 
their independence. 

The rest of iho Whigs, represented by such men as 
Barr6, Bnrke^ and Lord Chatham, would not deoUre them-' 
selves for independence. They professed to hyor retaining 
the Anierican communities as colonies; but they would 
retain them by conciliation instead of by force and conquest. 
Their position was an impossible one, because conciliation 
without military force would necessarily result in inde- 
pendence. They professed to think that the colonies could 
be persuaded to make an agreement by which they would 
remain colonies. But such an agreement would be like a 
treaty between independent nations, and imply such power 
in the colonies that the next day thqr would construe it to 
mean Independence. 

The Tories could see no merit in the independence of 

* Laeky, England In the EigbtaenOi Century," edition of 1882; 
Tol. iU. p. 644. 
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I any ooontry except England, They believed that the 
loolonies shonid remain eompletely soboxdinate depend- 
encies, like the English colonies of the present day, and be 
allowed no more liberty or self-goverameut than was for 
the advantage of the empire, and such as circuoiatanoea 
ahould horn time to time indicate. 

As to the method of reducing the colonies to obedience^ 
the Tories were somewhat nnoertain. At first most of 
them, led by such men as Lord North, Ijord Hillshorough, 
and Lord Dartmouth, were in favor of a rather mild 
method of warfare^ accompaoied by continual oWsa of 
conciliation and compromise. They were led to this 
partly by considerations of expense and the heavy debt 
already incurred by the previous war, by the desire to 
take as much wind as possible out of the sails of the 
Whigs by adopting a semi- Whig policy, by the desire to 
avoid arousing such hatred and ill-will among the colo- 
niets as would voider them di£Bcult to govern m the 
future, and by tlie fear that the patriot party, if pressed 
too hard, would appeal to France or escape beyond the 
Alleghany Mountains and establish republican or rights 
of man communities which would be a perpetual menace 
and evil example to the seaboard colonies. 

Exactly how much conciliation and how much severity 
the ministry wished to have in their policy is difficult to 
determine. ^Within two or three years th^ changed it and 
&voied a quick, shaip, rdenUess war, witii sudi complete 
destruction and devastation of the country as would col- 
lapse the patriot party, avoid all necessity of any sort of 
compromise and leave the colonies to be remodelled and 
governed in any way the ministry saw fit 

It is quite obvious tha^ besideB gettii^ aid finom Francei 
Spain, or Holland and their own personal powers, it was 
very important for the patriot party in the colonies to have 
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the ^\^ligs go into power, or come so near goiog into 
power that they would influence Tory policy. Many 
people believed that the whole qoeBtioii depended on ihe 
patriots holding out long enough to let the Whigs get into 
jx)wer, and that if the Whigs were successful for only a 
few months the whole difficulty would Ix^ settled. When, \ 
iinally, peace was declared and the treaty acknowledging ' 
independence signed in 1783, it was done by a Whig min- 
istry. Tories do not sign treatieB greoting independence. 

It is somewhat surprising to a modem American to find 
that a politician and a mora her of Parliament of such long 
service as Howe was also at the same time an officer of the 
British zegnlar anny. Under our national Constitation we 
have always avoided confinrring conflicting offices and daties 
on the same person. But this principle of distinct separa- 
tion of the departments of government, w hich we have 
carried so far, was at that time not much regarded in ^ 
Kngland, Admiral Howe was also a member of Parlia- 
ment and so were Oenends Bnrgoyne, ComwalUsy and 
Grant. Such a system may have worked well enough \ 
until the s<^)ldier or sailor was directed to carry out what | 
as a politician he had opposed. 

Tliat General Howe fshoold take command if there was 
any serious war in America was inevitable* He was of 
suitable age and had at that time seen more successful 
service in actual warfare than any other officer of high 
rank in England, except possibly Amherst, the conqueror 
of Canada, who was getting old and does not seem tp have 
been seriously thooght of for the Americsn command. 
Howe had been a great deal in America and had a most 
brilliant record of service. He had served as a lieutenant 
in the regiment of Wolfe, who had s|X}ken highly of 
him. At the siege of Looisbarg he had commanded a 
regiment as coloneL At the attack on Quebec he was 
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again with Wolfe and led in person the forlorn hope up 
the intrenched path* In the expedition against Montreal 
the next jear he commanded a brigade. He had another 
large command at the siege of Belle Isle on the coast of 
Brittany, and was adjutant-general of the array at the con- 
quest of Havana. For these services at tlie close of thoee 
ware he had been given the honorary position of governor 
of the Isle of Wight, and he was now a major-general, 
with a high reputation for efficiency and general knowl- 
edge of his profession. He had recently added to British 
army methods the improvement of lightly equipped com- 
panies, selected from the line regiments and drilled in 
quiok movements.* 

He was, it seems, engaged in inaugurating this change 
in the summer of 1774, and when it was finished his 
troops were taken to Liondon, and reviewed by the king in 
Siohmond Park. Immediatelj after that he was hosy in 
the great election of that antamn; for Parliament had 
been dissolved in September and a general election ordered 
to compose a new body of the Commons to meet on the 
29th of J^ovember. 

Prominent men were everjrwhere bustling about elec- 
tioneering, speech-making, writing pamphlets, buying and 
selling votes or boroughs. Howe appears to have had no 
trouble in being re-elected by Nottingham. Gibbon, while 
settling estates and turning magnificent periods about 
Boman emperore and Gh>thic diieftains, found time to 
attend so well to his fences that he was eaBilj seated finr 
Liskeard. Dr. Johnson, anxious that hh friend Mr. 
Thrale should be elected^ and that the honor of Britain 

* The best biography of Howe is in the " English National Cyclo- 
paedia of Biography. " Uis own narrative reveals a groat d< ul ; and 
there is, of course, much to be learned in the accounts and criticisms 
of his campaigns. 
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should be maintiiinwl, came out iu an eloquent pamphlet 
against the Amerkau rebels, circulated far and wide, and 
called The Patriot/' for which he received a handsome 
sum from the Tory minisirj. 

His brilliant and powerfbl pages wm well oaloolated 
to arouse the natural British animosity against any tiling 
independent. The philosophic quotation froip Milton, 
which was the pamphlet's motto, seemed to every scholarly 
mind a most apt description of the Americaos. 

*' They bftwl for freedom In their aeneeleiB mood, 
Yet itiU revolt when traih would let them free. 

license they mean, when they cry liberty, 
For who lovei that moit iliit he wlie end good." 

How perfectly obvioos it always Is to any oomfinrtablei 
wealthy, or scholarly mind that a high order of wisdom 

and goodness, higher even, perhaps, than that of his own 
people, must precede the grant of liberty. 

The ehips which had sailed in the aatomn with the 
doonments of the American Congress^ when soarody ten 
days out, were driven back by a gale. They retamed to 
port, and several weeks were lost before they were again 
on their way. But at last, about the middle of December^ 
they began arriving here and there at different ports, and 
the petition, the deolaration of rights, the articles of asso- 
ciation, and all the pa[)ers, with their dnplioatea, travelled 

by various imans U> Ivondun. 

Soon they were published, and everybody was reading 
them. But it was so near Christmas time that nothing 
could be done* Parliament adjonmed over the holidays^ 
and members, ministers, and officials roshed off to the 
country to enjoy the pleasures of the winter sports, house- 
parties, and family gatiierings. 

The impression produced by the documents of the Con- 
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graas was at firsts Franklin aaid, rather favorable. Bj 
this he aeema to have meant that the Whigs were pleased 

because the rebellion ])arty were making a good fight and 
not yielding in their demands, and the Tory administration 
was rather staggered at the imoompromising nature of the 
demands. 

Before the doooments arrived some prominent English- 
men, seeing that a dangerous crisis was impending, entered 
into secret negotiations with Franklin to bring about a 
reconciliation. When the documents came the danger 
of a bad civil war was more evident than ever, and thej 
increased thdr efforts. 

The persons chiefly conceroed in this undertaking were 
David Barclay, a Quaker member of Parliament, Dr. 
Fothergill, the leading physician of London, who was also 
a Quakeri and Admiral HowSi a Whig, veij favorably 
inclined towards the colonies on account of his deceased 
brother, and very ambitious to win the distinction of set- 
tling the great question. He hoped to be sent out to 
America at the head of a great peace commission which 
would settle all difficulties. 

' The plan of theae negotiadons was, by means of pri- 
vate interviews with Franklin, to obtain from him the 
final terms on which the patriot colonists would compro- 
mise; and by acting as friendly messengers of these terms 
to the mmistiy the negotiators hoped to prevent a war of 
conquest Secrecy was necessary, because ordinafy Eng- 
lishmen might look upon such negotiations as somewhat 
treasonable, and the charge of treason was made when 
afterwards the negotiations were known.* Fmnklin was 
led into the plan by being asked to play chess, of which 
he was very fond, with Admiral Howe's sister, and his 

* Galloway, "A Letter from Cicero to Right Hon. Lord Viacounl 
Howe," London, 1781. 
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deecripiioii of her &8oiiiatio& and the gradual opeoii^ of 
the plan are written in hia best ym,* 

The ultimate terms of these negotiations were worked 
down to as mild a basis as possible^ and Franklin was 
willing to be much earner and more oom plying than were 
the ooloniata. He was willing^ for ezample, to pay for the 
tea. Bnt even when rednoed to their mildest form one 
cannot read tliem without seeing that they would uow be 
r^arded as most extraordinary terms for oolonies to be 
suggesting. They show in what a weak grasp £ng1and 
had held her ookniea. They are absolutely incompatible 
with any modem idea of the colonial rdation. It would 
be utterly impossible for any British colouy of our time 
to get itself, for the fraction of a moment, into a position 
where it could think of suggesting such terms; for the 
militaiy and naval power of England over her oolonies ia 
overwhelming and complete. 

Most of the term^ were, of course, concerned with the 
repeal of laws wiiich the colonists disliked, and eertxduiy 
the amount of repealing demanded seemed very laige to 
£ngliahmen* Bnt some of the other terma may be men- 
tioned as showing the situation. England was not to keep 
troops in any colony in time of {ycace or to build a fortifi- 
cation in any colony, except by that colony's consent. 
England was to withdraw all right to regulate orjlonial 
internal afiairs by act of Parliament The colonies must 
oontmue to conliol the salaries of governors. The first 
two regulations would alone have dcistroyed the colo- 
nial relation, and the American communities would have 
ceased to be colonies. But Franklin knew he could 
not yield on these pointSi and he even suggested to Lord 
Chatham that the Congress be reoognlaed as a permanent 
body. 

* Works, Bigelow edition, vol. v. p. 440. 
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The inendly negotiators oould only politely withdraw 
aod say that they wm veiy flony; and the delightful 
games of dbesB came to an end. The ministry were 
amnsed, and saw the situation more dearly than ever. 
Admiral Howe was deeply disappointed. He had ex- 
pected to take Franklin out with him as one of the mem- 
bers of his great peace commission ; and, to make the terms 
easier and eveiything smooth^ Franklin was offered any 
imporfemt reward he chose to name. As a beginning, he 
was to be paid the arrears of his salary which the colonies, 
whose agent he was^ had for some years neglected to send 
to him. Bat he was, of cooKBei far too shrewd to yield to 
any of these tempiationa 

Dnrii^ the Christmas holidays, every one in town and 
country discussed the American documents. Dr. Jolmaon 
began his vigorous refutation of them for his pamphlet^ 
*^ Taxation no Tyranny." Lord Chatham read them with 
delight and admiration. They gave him a strong ioterest 
and ronsed the mighty energies of the mind that had saved 
the colonies from France and won a whole empire for 
England. Burke and Fox admired them, and so also did 
all the Whigii as a matter of course. 

But that was not enough, beeanse ilie Whigs were 
already on the side of the colonies* The object of the 
documents, if they were to accomplish anything at all, 
was to win over the doubting Tories in such numbers 
that they would turn the Whig minority into a majority, 
which would compromise with the colonies. In that they 
utterly fiuled, exactly as the loyalists prophesied, and 
as such men as Samuel Adams hoped and prayed they 
might 

In fact, these documents, instead of accomplishing reoon- 
liation, made reconciliation impossible. If the members 
of the OoDgress could have passed December in Tory house- 
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holds, they would not have eatcu their Christmas dinners 
with much oomplaoeucy. Their statements of American 
rights, which are still so much admired by us and 
which were admired by Lord Chatham and the Whigs, 
were exasperating to the Tories. The docomentB were 
admirable only to those who already believed their senti- 
ments, and they were exasperating and hateful to others 
in exact proportion as they were admirable to us. They 
aroused among the Tories onlbiiists of indignatioa and 
ridioale. 

The Tories saw independence in every line. Why, they 
would say, their very first resolution says that they have 
never ceded to any power the disposal of their life, liberty, 
and property. Tliej assume, in other words^ that thqr 
haye a right to cede it if they wish. They bdieve that 
they are already inde|xjndent of us. They deny that tliey 
are British subjects. They deny that they are subject to 
the British oonstitotion, by which alone the life, liberty^ 
and property of eveiy Knglishman is held. 

The inoonsistenoy of asking in one docnment fi>r a re- 
peal of the Quebec Act, because it established in Canada 
the bigotry and ignorance of the Roman Catholic religion, 
mingled with the absurd customs of Paris, and in another 
document appealing to these same French Boman Gatho- 
lics, in flattering phrases, to join the Congress at Philadd- 
pliia, was (juickly seen, and formed one of the stock jokes 
at every Tory gathering. 

" They complain of transubstantiation in Canada," said 
Dean Tucker, hot they have no objection to their own 
kind of transabstantiation, by which they turn bits of 
paper, worth nothing at all, into legal tender for the pay- 
ment of debtvS to British merchants.** 

Dr. Johnson's "Taxation no Tyranny," with its whole- 
sonled Toryism, is capital reading. No doubt he and 
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many another Tory were ezpraeing Ihe same aentimeDtB 

in conversation. At his Friday evening club, surrounded 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the ever-iaitbful Boswell, Charles 
Fox, Gibbon, Burke, and others^ we oan almost even now 
hear the doctor pant and roar against the Americans like 
an infuriated old Hon. 

" Sir, do they suppose that when this nation sent out a 
colony it established an independent power ? They went 
ont into those wildernesses because we protected them, and 
diey would not otherwise liave ventured thm. The^ 
have been inoorporated by English diarters ; they have 
been governed by English laws, r^u kited by English 
counsels, protected by English arms, and it seems to follow, 
by a consequence not easily avoided, that they are sub- 
ject to English government and chargeable by English 
taxation.'' 

And if Samuel Adaais had been there, he mi^ht have 
said, " You are entirely right, and that is the reason I was 
so anxious to have the tea destroyed." But he was not 
there, and so the doctor roared on, while his listeners can- 
tionsly smoked thetr long pipes. 

*'Wheu by our indulgence and favor the colonists have 
become rich, shall they not contribute to their owu de- 
fence ? If they accept protection, do they not stipulate obe- 
dience ? Parliament may enact a law for capital punish- 
ment in America, and may it not enact a law for taxation ? 
If it can talve away a colonist's life by law, can it not take 
away his property by law?*' 

And again Samuel Adams would have said, Why, 
yes, certainly ; that is the cause of the whole trouUe." 

''Sir, your people are a race of convicts," the doctor 
would have replied ; " a race of cowardly convicts. Has 
not America always been our f)enal colony? Are they not 
smugglers? I am willing to love all mankind except an 
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American. How is it, nr, that we hear the loodeat yelpa 
for liberty from these people, who are themeelves the 
drivers of negroes?" 

We can easily imagine what a telling hit this must have 
been among the TorieB, for moat of the members of the 
GoDtinental Gongren owned elaveBi and all of them 
oould have owned them. Lord Mansfield had recently 
decided that a slave who set foot on the soil of England 
was by that act set free while he remained in England. 
For Americans or colonials to talk about liberty, and 
drive their slaves like cattle, seemed very lidioulona and 
contemptible.* 

Tlie doctor made many telling hits, autl it would be 
easy to go on summarizing or paraphrasing them. 

One minate/' he would say, the Whigs are telling 
as, ' Oh, the poor Americans I have yon not oppressed 
them enough already ? You have forbidden them to roann- 
fiictnre their own goods, or to carry their raw materials to 
any but English ports.' The next minute they tell us you 
can ni ver conquer them ; they are too powerful. * Think 
of their fertile land, their splendid towns, their wonderful 
prosjx^i ity, which enables their ]K)pulation to doable itself 
every twenty years.' But I say, if the rasc als are so pros- 
perous, oppression has agreed with them, or else there has 
been no oppression. You cannot escape one or the other 
of those dilemmas.'' 

An English pamphlet called ''Considerations on the 
American War," f published during this period, is interest- 
ing for its prophecies. It describes America's unbounded 

*Boe, abo, "Ameriouis againit Liberty,'' p. 28, London, 177S. 

The Boston Gazette of July 22, 1776, oontldned the Declamtionof 
Independenc- in fUll nnd also an advertisement of a slave for sale. 

f "Considerations on the Atnerican War addressed to the People 
of Sngland, " London. See, also, " The Honor of Parliament and the 
Juatioe of the l^ation Tindioated," London, 1776. 

14 
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extent of lands, mich vast length of ooeet^ enoh harbora, 
audi fertility, suoh prospect of proviaiona for agea to 

come, such certainty of vast increase of population, that 
unless subdued and controlled she would before long 
overwhelm the mother-country with her riches and power, 
Aa America riaea in independeooe England will aa gmdo- 
ally decay, and tlierefeie ihe lawlsBa ooloniata in America 
should be subdued. No minister of discernment and 
honesty, it was said, could see the increasing power and 
opulence of the colonies without marking them with a 
Jealona eye. 

Fears were expressed that the rebel coloniats, having 

the whole big continent to hide in, might get off into 
the Western woods and live there as free as they pleased. 
Doctor Johnson ridiculed thia idea most savagely. If the 
Americana were anoh foola aa that, th^ would be leavii^ 
good honaes to be enjoyed by wiser men. Others cited 
Ireland to show huw easily the Americans wuld \ye con- 
quered. When the great rebellion, it was said, began in 
Ireland there were nearly as many inhabitants there as 
there are in Amerieai yet in nine yeara five hundred thoa- 
aand Iriab were destroyed by the sword and by fiunine, 
and Cromwell, with but a small Ixxly of troo{)s, could 
easily have made a desert of the whole island.* That 
was many years ago, when England's power was weak. 
England had only rscratly hunted the French oat of 
North America and conquered the Indiana* How ooold 
the colonists escape? 

The Tory pamphleteers complaineil bitterly of the Whigs, 
who by their sympathy and talk about freedom encour- 
aged the riot aud rebeliion of the Americans. If that 
fiMstton in England would cease to support the disorderly 

* " The Kight of the Britiah L^utlature to tax the American Qol- 
oniee, ' y. 44, London, 1774. 
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colon iBts, they would soon quiet down. It was aftt r wards 
charcrod that the rebel party in the colonies took their tone 
and framed their war measures from informatioii sent out 
finom £oglaQd by the Whigs.* 

The author of a pamphlet already cited f uses Ireland 
as an instance and a warning for the Americans. The 
sole cause of Ireland's long years of disaster, devastation, 
and failure, he says, has been because ahe would never give 
up her love of independenoe. If she would only just give 
up that one teasing thought," how happy and prosperous 
she might be. What long terrors and misery the Ameri- 
cans were preparing for themselves. 

As England had then been six hundred years in orush- 
ing the independent spirit of Ireland, and is still engaged 
in that noble occupation, this Englishman's argument is a 
strange piece of pathetic British intelligence. 

Dean Tucker was the most interesting and remarkable 
of all the political writers. He was a Tory, and yet took 
the ground that the oolonies should he given complete 
independenoe. His reasons for this were that to conquer 
them would be very expensive, and that as independent 
communities, supposing they remained inde[>endent, they 
would trade with Great Britain more than they had traded 
as colonies. But they would not remain independent, he 
said. They would either lapse into a frightful state of 
sectional wars and confhnon, or they would petition for a 
reunion with England. In short, independence would be 
a cheap and excellent punishment for them. 

* **A Tiew of the Eyidonee BeUtiTe to the Oonduet of the Ameil- 
ota War under Sir WilUem Howe, with Fugitive Flecei, " etc, p. 97. 
See, alio, Mloway, "A Letter from Cieero to Bight Hon. Lord Yi*. 
connt Howe," p. 88, London, 1781 ; Lcckj, '* England in the Eigh* 
teenth Oentiuy," edition of 188S, vol. iii. p. 545 ; Cmlloway, "Beply 
to the Obsprviiticns of Lieutenant-Gcneral Sir W. Howe." 

t ** The Bight of the British Legidatore to tax," etc, 28. 
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The TorioB who were so indigDant at the suggestion of 

allowing America independence could quote the French 
philosopher EajnaL He bad written in favor of the 
colopistey enooaraged them in zebeilion, warned them not 
to allow thfimaelvea to he roprooontod in Parliament^ or 
their chains and fetters woald be worse; hut he had 
said that it would be absurd to give tiiem independence. 
They could not govern themselves. It would burst the 
bonds of religion, of oaths, of laws. Thej would become a 
dangeroQS^ tomnltaooa militaiy power ; they wooU menace 
the peace of Europe. They would try to aeiae the Frendb. 
and Spanish possessions in the West Indies. The moment 
the laws of Britain were withdrawn both continents of 
America would tremble under such unscrupulous tyrants.'^ 

♦ '•The Sentiraenta of a Foreigner on the Disputes of Great IJritain 
with America,'' p. 24, Philadelphia, 1776; translated from his 
*' Philosophical and Political History of the European Settlemeut« in 
America." 
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xn 

TBTOMPHANT TOKYISM 

The Christmas house-part ias soon broke up and Parlia- 
ment resumed its aeflsioDB. Jaouarj and February drugged 
along and Maidi came while the mightjr aaaembly of the 
Anglo-Saxon laoe tosBed and struggled with the great 
question, whether universal liberty was consistent with the 
universal empire. 

The Toiy majority was overwhelming, and everything 
that oeo n ned, all the infonnation that amved, erm the 
argumenta of the Whigs, oonvinoed that majority more and 
more that they were iu the right. Letter afler letter was 
read from General Gage and from the provincial governors 
describing the situation in the coloniea. Civil govenuneot 
in MnfloacihiisettD had oeaeed; the ooorts of jnstiiQe in eveiy 
oounty were expiring. British officials were driven out of 
the country by terrorism and mob violence ; and the rebels 
had organized a government of their own independent of 
Grenoral Grage and the charter. They were drilling a 
militia of their own, seising armS| ammunition, and artillery, 
essting cannon-balls, and looking for blacksmiths who 
could foi^e musket- barrels. They upset the carts that 
hauled firewood for the British army and sank the vessels 
that brought provisions. In New Hampshire they seised 
the fort at Portsmouth and carried away the powder, 
cannon, and muskets; and in Bhode Island they com- 
mitted similar outrages. 

They proposed getting all the women and children out 
of Boston and tlien burning it to ashes over the heads of 
Gage and hia soldiers. They wers ready to attack him ; 
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and on a fidae mmor that his ahtpa were aboot to fire on 
Boston the whole rebel party in Kew England were in 

arms, aod the rebels in Connecticut made a two days' 
inarch to give their assistance to Massachusetts. 

As the Whigs admitted that MassachuaettB was in 
ffebellioDy the Toiiee said that the rebellion mnst be put 
'down. How can we endnre endi insnbordmation nnlesa 
we are willing to give them independence outright. If 
we are to have oolouies at all they must be subordinate 
in some slight degree. 

. ''Ton have raised the rdbellion jcmAym/* said the 
ilHiigs, ''by your ezoessive severity and intermeddling/' 
' ''No," said the Tories, not at all; we raised it eight 
years ago by repealing the Stamp Act ; by yielding for a 
time to wblggery and weakness. We taught the colonists 
to think that they ooold get anything th^ wanted if thqr 
threatened ns.'' 

Then Burke would break forth in impassioned eloquence. 
England oould not conquer the Americans without ruin- 
ing herself. Bemember the ardber^ he said, who waa 
drawing bis bow to send an amw to his enemy's hearty 
when he saw his own diild folded in llie enemjr's arms. 
America holds in her arms our commerce, our trade, 
our most valuable child. Even now the tradesmen and 
merchants of the whole kingdom are thronging to the 
doors of this honse and oalling on yon to stay yoar cmel 
hand. 

During these debates Greneral Howe rose to be recog^ 
/^nized by the chair. His constituents at Nottingham, he 
said, had asked him to present a petition, and it was handed 
to the derki who read it Nottingham would be mined, 
the petitioners sud, nnless FiBurliameot found some honor- 
able means of conciliating the Americans. Already tlie 
trade of the town was ceasing, useless goods were piling up 
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in llie warehomeB ; laboring men would 8000 be oot of 

employ men t. 

^Petitions from London^ Bristol, and other towns told 
the same story, and Howe must have been amiued in 
watdiing the eftot of them. The efifectwaa the levene of 
what the petitioners intended ; for, said the Tories, can it 

be endured that those colonists shall have this handle over 
us ? 8hall they be able, every time they are dissatisfied, to 
raise a rebellion among the commercial dasees liore in 
En^and, and flood onr tables with petitions^ and fill oar 
loblnes with stamping, impatient traders? 

80 they investigated, to see if it were really true that 
the Americans were starving England into obedience, and 
making her the dependency and America the ruler ; and 
they aroused an army of coonteiwpetitioneny who swarmed 
to Rurliament, deelaring ttiat British trade conU not 
be injured by anything America could do. Thus tlie \^ 
appeal to the commercial classes in England, which had 
been so successful in bringing about the repeal of the 
Stamp Acty utterly fiuled in this seoond attempt The 
trick could not be repeated, finr the Tories were prepared 
for it* 

There was a speech delivered at this time in Parliament 
by Grenerai Grant^ which would be extremely interesting if 
it had been preserved in iulL But the debite merely give 
a brief summary of it He ridiculed the Americans and 

their cant enthusiasm in religion, mimicking their vulgar 
expressions and drawl, and describing their disgusting ways 
of living. Grant had served in America and professed to 
know the country. The colonists would never fight 

* The wnt^bMM w«re laid to Iiats Mat fhtir petftbni to Ptorliamcat 
manly Un th« puipow of keeping on good tonnt with the rebel oo]o> 
niiti, who owed them money. — " Letten of Jamee Mumy, LoyeUeti" 

p.m 
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Tbey had none of the qnalifioations of fioldien ; a eligfat 

fon» woM completely eahdae them, 
y Burgoyne, too, made his little speech. He was a Tory, 
and there was, therefore, no inconsistencj in his announcing 
that he was one of those selected £>r service in America to 
oany out the deorees of Parliament. He was ready, he 
said, to fight for the sapfemac^ of Fiurllament ; and there 
ODuld be no l)etter cause for which to bleed and die. 

The Tory position that America was attacking the 
snpieoiaqy of Parliamcat» the sovereignty of the empire, 
was a strong appeal to most Englishmen, and oonld not be 
soooessfblly answered, when letters and dooomaits diowed 
that the rebellion was spreading from New England to all 
of the colonies. When Wilkes tried to prove at great 
length that the rebellion might become suoceasfhli he merely 
increased the determination of the Englishmen to pnt it 
down at all haards. When Burice, in a torrent of elo- 
quence, declared that it was not Boston alone, but all 
America, with which England must now deal, the Tories 
thanked him for having made their duty dearer. 

Oonld thity allow soch a rebellion to go unpunished? 
They wonld lose all their other poesessions. Ouiada, 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, India, even Ireland, must be allowed 
to do as they please, rebel whenever they were dissatisfied, 
and get what they wanted by Uostering and threatening to 
fight 

Our 8dK)ol*bo3rB still reoite extrads from the speeohes 

of Burke and Barr6. We shall always admire them. 
They will always seem to us inoomparably and immortally 
eloquent for the beautiful and romantic aptness of language 
in which they expressed for ns our rebdlions thoughts and 
aspirations. But they nev^ had the slightest dbanoe of 
accomplishing the smallest result in England. They were 
mere useless prote8ti>. Burke, Barr6, and their followers 
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wm not Eoglislimeo. They wm totally oot of sympathy 
with the priuciples uud tone of thought which had ruled 
England for centuries. 

Burke, you may say, was at this time an Americaa, a 
wm with Americaa ideas aoddentally living in England. 
He was, in fact, an Irishman. He bad eome to London, 
in 1750, as a penniless Irish adventurer, and risen to 
distinction by his talents and brilliant Irish mind. When 
he pleaded in Parliament for the utmost liberty to the 
AmericanSi was he not showing the Irish side and inflnence 
of his ehaiacter, the Irishman's natoral sympathy with 
liberty. 

He prophesied great things for us, and flattered us in 
the most glowing language. He described us as daring 
sailors following the whales among the tumbling moun- 
tains" of Arotio ioe, or erossing the equator and the tropics 
to '^pursue the same dangerous game in the Antarctic 
Circle, under the frozen serpent of the South. No sea 
was unvexed by the American fisheries ; no climate that 
was not a witness to their toils. Neither the perseverance 
of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous 
and firm sagacity of the English was equal to the enter- 
prise of this recent people still in the gristle and not 
hardened into the bone of manhood.'* 

In glowing terms this Irish-Englishman went on to 
desoribe die rapid growth of our population. It was 
impossible to exaggerate it^ he said, for whOe you were 
discussing whether they were two million, they had grown 
to three. Their trade with England wa^ prodigious, and 
was now by itself equal to England's trade with the whole 
world in 1704. G&ould not people of such numbers, such 
energy, and such prosperity be handled cautiously and 
gently ? 

Conscious of the weakness of this argument, conscious of 
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the abeofdity of sooh an appeal to the typical Englishmaiiy 

he went on to say that he knew thai bis dascriptions of 
the greatness of America made her seem a more noble 
prize to the Tories, an object well worth the fighting for; 
and to overoome this Toiy feeling he went on aigoing in a 
way that made it a great deal worse. He was obliged to \^ 
say in effect that British valor was not equal to the con- 
quest of the Americans. Even if you should conquer 
them at first^ can you go on conquering them, can you 
keep sndi a people anbdned thiongh the yeats and oentniiea 
that are to oome? 

Having enlarged on this point until he had drawn 
against himself the whole national pride of England, and 
lost every vote that might be wavering, he went on to aak 
eloqaently, beantiiullyi but ineffiMtoally, how are yon to 
sabdae this stnbbom spirit of yonr oolonies? Yon cannot 
stop the rapid increase of their population ; you would not 
wish to cut off their commerce, for that would Ik? to 
impoverish yourselves \ you could not stop their internal 
prosperity whioh is qneading over the eontment And 
here again his fervid imagination piotnved a wonderful 
scene of the colonists driven by British conquest from 
the scahoard to dwell in the vaster and more fertile 
interior plains of boundless America; how they would 
become myriads of English TartarB^ and poor down a fierce 
and irresisttUe cavalry upon the nanow strip of sea-ooast, 
sweeping before them " your governors, your counsellors, 
your collectors and oomptroUers, and all the slaves that 
adhere to them.'^ * 

His aignment was a good one for independency and 

* This retreat into the interior heyond the Alleghany Mountains was 
the plan which Washington and the other patriot leaders intended to 
adopt if hard pressed, and the Congress also announced it in 1776, 
in their I>eclar»Uon of the Causes for taking up Arms. 
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poflnUy in his heart he was in &Tor of indepeoclenoe ; bat 

he would not admit it He clung to the impossible drcaru 
that the colonies could be retained as colonies without 
ooeroion and oonquest. His remedy was to give the colo- 
nials what they askedyto oomj^y with the American spirit; 
''or, if yon please," he said, ''sahmit to it as a neoessary 

A very simple and easy method, laughed the Tories. It 
would certainly dispose of the question completely. 

Ban^ our other great friend in Parliament, who was 
more dreaded than any other orator of the opposition, was 

descended from a French Protestant family of Rochelle 
and had been born and educated in Ireland. He had 
served with Wolfe in the French and Indian War, was a 
&yorite of that ofSoer^ and shared his libend opinions. 
With his Irish education, his French blood, and tlie bias 
towards liberty of his Huguenot religion, he was not an 
Englishman at all. He was an American in all but 
migration, and we aoooidingly read his eloquence with 
great delight 

As for ihe rank and file of that hopeless minority oaOed 

the Whig party, they were largely made up of those people 
who, for centuries, had been maintaining doctrines of lil)erty 
not accepted by the mass of Englishmen. In the previous 
century the minority had persecuted them so terribly that 
they had fled to America by thousands as Quakers and 
Puritans. 

At intervals this minority has achieved success and made 
great and permanent changes in the English Constitution. 
They had a day and an innings in Cromwell^s time; a 
long day in Gladstone's time, accomplishing wonderful 

changes and reforms in England; but perhaps their 
greatest triumph was in the revolution of 1688, when they 
dethroned the Stuart line, established religious liberty, de- 
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Btroyed the power of the orown to set aside aoto of Parlia- 
ment, and created representative government in England. 
For the most of their existence^ however, they would have 
beOL able to live in America more consisteiitly with their 
profeaaed prinoiplea than in England. 

On the present oocaaion, in the year 1775, after they 
had expended all of their eloquence and stated all of their 
ideas, and shown themselves in the eyes of the majority 
of Englishmen abeoLutely incompetent to settle the Ameri- 
can qneadoDy except by giving the ooloniea independence, 
tbe^ory majority proceeded to ita doty of preserving the 
integrity of the empire in the only way it coidd be pre- 
served. 

They introduced five measures, well-matured, statesmaii- 
^like pfopoaitionai wliioh would be unpleasant ffxt our people, 
but })roper enougb if we once admit that it is a good thing 

to preserve and enlarge the British empire. The v declared 
Massachusetts in a state of rebellion, and promised to give 
the ministry every assistance in subduing her. "^bey voted 
six thousand additional men to the land and naval foroea. 
^ They passed an act, usually known as tiie Fisheries Bill, 
by which all the trade of the New England colonies was to 
be confined by force to Great Britain and the British West 
Indies. This cutting off of the New England colonies 
from the outside world was a serious matter, but it was not 
the most important part of the act The important part 
was that it prohibited the New England colonies tVum 
trading with one another. They must Ixj cut off from 
every source of supply except the mother-country ; and if 
this could be enforoed th^ would be starved into snb- 
mission and dependence, their self-reliance broken, and 

their budding unity and natitinality destroyed. 

The siireist way to break up a rebellion is to prevent the 
rebels from uniting, to cut off not only their outward 
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supplies, but their internal self-reliance. Having to deal 
with coloDists whom they knew were striking for inde- 
pendence, this act was a wise one for England. It is easy 
and cheap to oritidse it now after its ezeootion had been 
fofdbly prevented hy France, Spain, and Holland turning 
in to the aasistanoe of the Americans. But at the time 
of its passage it was well calculate d to achieve its purpose. 

The Whigs attacked it for its cruelty. Burke rose to 
such heights of eloquence and denunciation that he had to 
be called to oxder. Th ey propos ed an amendment to it 
which would allow the colonists to carry fiiel and provi- 
sions from one a)lony to another, but it was voted down 
by the three to one majority. 

The last part of the act was still more severe. It pro-/^. 
bibited the New England colonies from fishing on the 
Newfoundland banks, and allowed tliat privilege only to 
Canada and the middle and southern colonies. These pro-£_ 
hibitions on tithing and trade were to last only until the 
rebellious colonies returned to their obedience. 

Up rose the Whig orators to protest in pathetic strains 
against such hardship. The New Englanders were de* 
pendent for their liveliiiood on the fishery of tlie banks. 
Witnesses were called to the bar to show that over six 
hundred vessels and over six thousand men were employed 
in that fishery, that it was the foundation of nearly all the 
other oocnpsAioDS in New England, and that its prohifai* 
tion would ruin or starve one-half the population. 

We are glad to hear that," said the Tories, for then 
they will return the sooner to obedience. They would 
have retnmed to their obedience long ago if th^ had not 
been encouraged in rebellion by Whig oratory and do* 
quence in England.'' 

' When information ar rived that the rebellion was spread- 
ing/ti^ iory ministry introduced another bill extending 
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^the prohibitions of the FiaherieB Aot to all the oolonieB 
except loyal New Tork and North Oaroluia. They in- 
tended, they said, as far as possible to sojmrate the inno- 
oent from the guilty. Only the guilty should be punished. 

We do not wish to oppress them, argaed Lord North. 
Ab soon as they retam to their dafy^ acknowledge our 
supreme audtority, and obey the laws of the realm their 
real grievances shall be redressed. We must bring them 
to obedienoe or abandon thenu There is no middle 
ground. 

. . ^On the 20th of Fehroaiy Lord North presented the last 
measure oYlhe ministiy's policy, in a bill whieh proyided 

that, if any colony would make such voluntary contribu- 
tion to the common defence of the empire, and establish 
SQch fixed provision for the snpport of its own civil gov- 
emment and administration of jnstioe as met the af^roval 
of Fkrliamrat, that colony shoold be exempted from all 
imperial taxation for the purpose of revenue. This measure 
was also intended to break up the union of the colonies. 

Lord North was a methodical and good man of bosiness. 
His speeches as we read them to-day in the debates are foil 
of dignity and foroe. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
he was not an able man, or to say that his failure to be 
sufficiently conciliatory lost the American colonies to Great 
Britain; or that the king was to blame and North was 
merely the king's tooL Lack of condliation was certainly 
not the trouble ; and the attempt to assign some one persoii 
as the cause of the Revolution is a cheap and easy method 
of writing history, but absolutely unwarranted by the facts. 
Neither the king nor Lord North*s ministry were any 
more to blame for the loss of the colonies than were the 
majority of Englishmen in and ont of Parliament. The 
policy of the ministry, whether right or wrong, was heartily 
supported by the majority of Englishmen and the majority 
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of the intelligent daases, and their aigumente can be read 
in the pamphlets and the debatea. The king was guiding 
his policy by what he knew to be the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the nation, which had the same desire to maintain 
dominion over aa many oountriea as poeaible that it has 
to-day.* 

ISght or nine years before, in the Stamp Act times, 

mildness and a withdrawal of taxation and other parlia- 
mentary authority might possibly have kept the American 
communities nominally within the empire for another 
generation aa aemi-independent states. Bat if they were 
to be retained as colonies the only coarse that could haye 
the least chance of success would be one of severity and 
relentless cruelty even to the point of extermination or 
banishment of the patriot party. 

* L€cky, ''England in the Eighteenth Century," edition of 1882, 
vol. iii. p. 528; Bancmft, "History of the United States," edition of 
1880, vril. V. pp. 21, 53, 282; Stodman, ''American War," voL L 
chap. xi. p. 268 London, 1789. 
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xm 

LEznrcnov and thb numbbb op the lotaubis 

L^Thk Fisheries xict wrought a most profound change 
among the colonists. It proved that Enn^land would no 
longer yield. From that moment both patriot and loyalist 
were eompelled to look at the eitaatioa from a new point 
of view. No nation, not even Spain ^ they said, had ever 
passi'd such an act aerainst colonies, — an act which closed 
and blockaded all i)orts ; wliich was intended to kill all 
trade, and cut off the great supply of tiie fisheries. It 
was to be enforced, they beard, by sending out additional 
troops and new generals. And this was the result of the 
petitions and aj)peals of that congress of the colonies 
which, it was fondly supposed, would oompel an amicable 
settlement. 

The Fisheries Bill had been introduoed into Parliamoit 
early in 1775, and news of the dfbates on it and the 

evident probability of its passage reached the colonies 
within five or six weeks; but the bill did not become a 
law until the last week in March, and before the news of 
'^this dread event coald travel across the ocean, daring the 
month of April another event hap^iened which opened the 
eyes of every one, and gave them a year's political growth 
within a week. 

/Evidence of treason and rebellion had been accumu- 
lating against the leaders in Massnffhnsette, and especially 
against Samuel Adams and John Hancock. An attempt 

had been made by General Gage to win over Adams. 
Colonel Fenton was sent to him with an intimation that it 
would be greatly to his profit and safety should he with- 
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dnew from the rebeUion.* The exact nature of the xewaid 
he was to receive is not known; but, no cEouht^ it was 

cx)nsiclerable, and most tactfully and delicately offered. 
Adams, however, was incorruptible and inflexible, and 
oontinued to be as busy as a bee with his plans for inde- 
pendence. 

Gage soon had instraodons to seise both him and Han-^. 

cock at the first convenient op|>ortuuity and send them to 
England. But he also had instructions not to provoke the 
colonists, and to avoid a conflict as long as possible. The 
seisore of Adams^ who managed so many of the details 
of the patriot movement in Massaishnsetts, would sordj 
mean a conflict. 

Meantime, spring came, and just about the time the 
Fisheries Bill was passed, in the end of March, Samuel 
Adams became very busy with a meetmg held ont at Con- 
cord to send delegates to another Congress whidi was to 
assemble at Philadelphia in May. This meeting at Con- 
cord was a meeting of that provincial congress which had 
been created by the Suffolk resolutions, and now pro&ssed 
to goTem Hsflsachusetts in opposition to the old govern- 
ment, under the altered charter, with Grage at its head* 
Ghlge also learned that jx)vvder and all sorts of military 
stores were being quietly hauled over the roads to that 
same vilUige of Concord. 

The meeting at Concord lasted from March 22 to April 
15, and, just before it adjourned. Gage seems to have 
thought that the time for prompt action had come. He 
could now seize the military stores at Concord, and at the 
same time capture Adams and also John Hancock, who 
had made a laige fortune out of smuggling, and was will- 
ing to risk it and his neck by joining the rebels. Tlie 
government was about to secure the p^issage of the Fish- 

* Horaaer, Lifo of Samuel Adama," p. 802. 

16 
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eri€ft BUI, ranforoemeniB were about to start for America, 
and there moat be no more laxity or delay in aobdoing the 

rebellion. 

The rel^l meeting at Concord liad adjourned. But 
Adams and Hancock had not returned to Boston, and 
were staying at the house of the Bev. Jonas Clark at 
Lexington. This was exactly what Gage wanted. The 
seizure could be made much more quietly at Clark's house 
than in Boston, So, on the evening of the 18th of April 
he sent eight hundred troops to Lexington to take both 
Adams and Hancock, and at the same time captnie the 
military storcs at Gbnoord. 

Thus it came to pass that Samuel Adams, who had pur- 
posely widened the breach l>etween the colonies and the 
mother-country, now made that breach absolutely irrepara- 
ble by unwittingly bringing on the Battle of Lexington. 
The deepest wish of the old man's heart was gratified 
that day. The devoted labors of long years culminated. 
Blood was spilt at last ; and now there oould be no turning 
back 

We all know the stoiy, how Gage's troops left Boaton, 
as. they supposed very seoretly, in the darkness. Bat 

their movements were watched, and Paul Revere, the sil- 
versmith, who liad not hoped for any more good riding till 
Congress should meet in May^ had a grand ride that night. 
He stined Adams and Hancock oat of their beds, and 
then sped on throng the exhilarating air to warn the 
minute men. 

The next morning Gage's troops found that their birds 
had tiown from Xiexington, and that the military stores 
had been largely removed firom Concord. They were soon 
exdianging shots with the farmers and minute men» and 
then were in full retreat, with the farmers peppering them 
from behind the stone walls. 
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Meantime, Adaras and Hancock were making their way 
» across the fields. As the reports of the muskets reached 
their ean^ Adams knew that the crowning day of his life 
had ocxme ; and he is said to have ezdaimed, What a 
glorioDB morning is thiB f* 

But to many thousands in the colonics, and perhaps to 
nearly one-half of the people, that morning of April 19 
at Lezingtoa did not seem glorious at all. It was a seri- 
ous husinesSy these fimnera^ these boors^ these ooloniai 
peasants, hastily eammonedy and killing two hundred and 
seventy-three British regulars ; a detcbtablc, liorrible affair, 
with coutiequences leading no man knew whither. 

One of the first consequenoes was that the minute men^^ 
all through New England were summoned^ and were soon 
streaming along the roads that led to Boston. Bough, 
ungainly, unassorted men, round-shouldered and still' from 
labor; some of them, jxirhaps, in the old, ill-fitting militia 
uniform of blue turned back with red, but most of them 
in smook-£rockSy as th^ had worlied in the fields^ or with 
ftded red or green coats, old yellow embroidered waist- 
coats, greasy and dirty ; some with great wigs that bad 
once l>een white, some in their own hair, with ev^ery imagi- 
nable kind of hat or fur cap, trailing every variety of old 
musket and shotgun ; without order or disoipline, joking 
with their leaders, talking, ezdted, welcoming to their 
ranks students from New Haven and clerks from country 
stores, they hurriwl from the bleak hills of New Hamp- 
shire and the sunny valleys of Connecticut, until within 
four or five days they had collected,,^zteen thousand strong 
at the little village of Gambridge, where thej remained, 
half starved, shivering in the cold nights without blankets. 

Their leadcra distributed tlie.sc starving, sliivering, 
motley patriots, about a thonsinid to the mile, in a large 
half-oirole on the west aide of Boston, &om the Mjrstio 
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River on the north, through Cambridge, and round to 
Roxbury and Dorchester on the south, shutting in Gage 
and his handful of four or five thousand men, who, the 
patriots said, muat now take ship and leave Boston free. 

A rebellion always seems ridionlous, impoesibley and 
mistaken, cxce})t to those that have drunk its Inspiration. 
Horrible stories were circulated about the atrocities com- 
mitted by the fiirmers on the dead and wounded regulars 
at IiBzington. They had not foigotten, it was said, their 
habits in the French and Indian War. They scalped 
some of the wounded British soldiers, Icavinjx them to drag 
themselves about in torture with their bleedings skinless 
skulls ; and they gouged out the eyes of others in true 
Yixginian ftshion.* Amerioans never believed these tales ; 
bnt they were cireolated and believed in England. What 
sane man, English people argued, could approve of this 
rebellion against the great righteous British empire, that, 
having already conquered India and America, was proceed* 
ing to absorb half the earth and outnumbered the oolonists 
four to one? 

Such was the oj)inion of Dearly a million of our people 
at that time. Certainly more than a third, aod some have 
said more than half, of our white population believed that 
the rabble of farmers* surrounding the handful of self- 
restrained and handsome troops in Boston was not merely 
a rabble of the misguided, but a rabble of criminals, who 
were bringing destruction on the innocent along with 
themselves. 

How shall I describe the people who held this opinion? 
Some of them were living within sight of the rebel ftrmers 

and looking at them from their windows^ and ihe rest 

• "The Eights of Qtmi Brittin iMerted," p. 67, Jjondum, 1775; 
" View of the Bvidenoe Belatiye to tiie Oonduet of tho War under 
Sir WUliaiii Howe, with Fugittve Fieoet," etc, p. 72, Londoii, 17^ 
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ifm Bcattared through the colonies to the swamps aod 
pines of Georgia. 

No census was taken, and there is oo aillection of statis- 
tics by which we can learn the rektive numbers of loyalists 
and patriots. It is all estimating and guessing; and in 
this reqiect the men who took part in the Bevolntion were 
not much better oft than we are. 

The loyalists themselves always believed that tbey were 
a majority. Their upholders have supported this assertion 
by showing that over twenty-five thousand of them en- 
listed in the British armj, ai^ that^ without ooonting those 
in the privateefs and navy, tliere were in 1779 and at 
several other times more of them in the British army than 
there were soldiers in the rebel armies of the Congress.* 
Washington never had twenty-five thousand men under 
his command, and sometimes only four thousand. If the 
British generals, the loyalists said, had given suitable 
encouragement, there would have been still larger loyalist 
enlistments. 

When we examine the estimates whioh were made of 
their numbers by their oontemporaries, we find the most 
eztrsoFdinary disagreemeni John Adams, writing in 

1780, estimated them at not more than a twentieth part 
of the whole population. In 1815 he estimated them at 
a little more than a third. Galloway, in his examination 
before Fkirliament, and in one of his pamphlets, estimated 
ihem at nine-tenths and at four-fifttis. Genersl Bobertson, 
in his testimony before the committee on the conduct of 
the war, estimated them at two-thirds. He described the 

• "In nearly every loyalist'* letter," sap Sabine, "or paper which 
I have examined, and in which the subject is mentioned, it is either 
assumed or stated in terms that the loyalists were the niujority."— 
''American Loyalists," edition of 1847, p. G5. See, also, Byenon, 
"Lt^yalisti of AmeriM," woL ii. pp. 67, 128, ei iff. 
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popolatton 88 one-third for the OoDgresBy one-tfaird neutral, 
8nd ono-third loyal, whidi lie thought gave two-thirds 

which coulJ In- calknl loval. 

I can 8Ugges>t only one way of reconciling these state- 
ments, and that is by defimng what is meant by the term 
^ loyalist There were ^ in a general way, font claases of 
peraons'to whom the* name oonld be a]i|>liedU' Thiufir8t 
cla:ss was comjx)sed of people wbo were thoroughly Eng- 
lish, untouched by the American environment and aggres- 
siveness, and not only uninfluenced by the rights of man 
and Whig principleSy but loathing and detesting anything 
of that kind. Most of these people finally left the country 
and went to live in England, Caiiadu, or the West Indies. 
Governor Hutchinson, of Massachusetts, and that very 
muscular Christian, Dr. Boucher, of Maryknd, were 
of this daas; and perhaps Jonathan Sewall and Daniel 
Leonard might be included in it 
;^ y The second class were somewhat more Amerieanized. 
They were anxious to remain ; but they wished the country'' 
to be ruled by England. They had no confidence in any 
other rule. They were willing to argue and strug^e in a 
^Megal and oonstitational manner/' as they called it, for 
greater privileges, or for "redress of grievances but if 
England docidod against them tiiat would end the matter. 
These were the people who were willing to accept British 
rule without "guarantees of liberty/' having full confi* 
dence tJiat in the long run that rule would be aatisfiustory, 
and that the " guarantees" which the patriots demanded 
were iinueeessiiry. They were strong believers in the 
empire, and wished to live in colonies which were part of 
the empire. Carwea, of Massachusetts, and Van Sohaaok, 
of New York, who have left us such interesting memoirs, 
seem to have been of this class ; so also were some of the 
De Lanoey family, of New York, and Joseph Galloway and 
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the Allen fiunily, of Pennsjlyuiia. The ^reet stumbling- 
block with them was the Declaration of Independence. 

In the early stages of the iievolution they had acted for 
the most part with the patriots and prevented any distinct 
line of demaiGaft&m between the parties. But when the 
moTement for independenee showed itself stronglyj as in 
the approval by the Congress of the Sufiblk resolutions, 
they b^an to drop out of the patriot ranks ; and when it 
became evident that there was to be an open declaration 
of indqiendenoe^ thej went out in greater numben. They 
were often treated with contempt by British offioers, and 
called " whitewashed rebels." The well-to-do among them, 
as Graydon tells us, were sometimes informed that by 
their former association with the rebels they had forfeited 
their right to be treated as genthmeiL A vwy latge pro- 
portion of this second dass left the country before the war 
was over and Dcver returned, and, as they were out of 
sympathy with the American national spirit^ their absence 
was an advantage to us. 

y These two ekuaes included all that oonld he strictly 
called loyalists. But the term was often applied to the 

"neutnil.s and those who, for want of a better name, may be 
called the hesitating class. The neutrals would have noth- 
ing to do with the contest either one way or the other. 
.Most of the Quakers of Pennsylvania, and many of the 
Pennsylvania Gennans were neutrals. There were also 
individuals of all sorts of creeds scattered over the country, 
some of them {arsons of wealth and prominence, who held 
entirely aloof, and are properly described as neutral. 

The hesitating class have sometimes been described as 
the people who were wondering on which side their bread 
was buttered. Some of them would at times enlist for a 
few weeks with the patriots ; but a patriot disaster would 
scatter them ; and many of them deserted to the British or 
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took the British oath of allcgianoe^ whiob they fi^qoentlj 
bxoke al the first opportanity. 
Most of them, howeyer, never enlisted at all. They 

were more or less willing that the patriots should win ; bat 
they were waiting for that event to happen. All through 
the Bevolution we hear of the prominent ones among them, 
ei^iedallj in New York, going over to the British side, 
having made up their minds that at last the corrent had 
set that way. In the dark days of 1780 a great many of 
them went over^ and they were apparently quite numerous 
in the Southern colonies. 

When all these classes were counted together, there was 
a certain amonnt of plausihility in General Bohertson'a 
saying that the loyalists were two-thirds of the people ; and 
when Galloway says that they were four-fiAhs or nine- 
tenths he was evidently counting with considerable exag- 
geration all the people that oould be in any way relied 
upon, positively or negatively, to assist tlie British cause. 

When Adams said that the loyalists were only one- 
twentieth of the people, he was interested in making their 
numbers seem as small as possible, and we may assume 
that he was speaking only of the extreme loyalists, posdbly 
only of the elass first mentioned. \ He was Uien in Amster^ 
dam trying to persuade the Dutch to take the side of the 
American patriots with loans of money, if not by actual 
war* He was answering a request of the fiunous Dutch 
lawyer, Oalkoen, who had asked him to prove by striking 
facts that an implacable hatred of England reigns throogh- 
out America/' and, "to show tliat tliis is general, that the 
Tories are in so small a number and of such little force 
that they are counted as nothing." 

Adams oomplied to the best of his ability, and did not 
think it neoessary to count the neutrals and hesitating 
class, ur to exaggerate at ull the numbers of the extreme 
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lojalisto. Many yeam after the Bevolatioo, in 1813, he 
said that the loyalists had been abont a third, and he was , 

then evidently counting the first aud secood clabacs. In 
1815 he said substantially the same, and gives an interest- 
ing esdmate which is veiy like that of General Bobertaon.* 

"I ihould pay that full on^-third were averpo to the Revolution. 
TheflP, retaining that overweening fondnew, in whu h they had been 
educatefl, for the English, could not cordially like the French ; indeed, 
they most heartily detested them. An oppobite third conceived a 
hatred for the English, and gave themselves up to an enthusiastic 
gratitude to France. The middle third, composed principally of the 
yeomanry, the soundest part of the nation, and always averse to war, 
were rather lukewarm to both England and France ; and sometimes 
stragglers fh>m them, aud Hometimes the whole body, united with the 
fint or last third, according to circumstanoes. " — AdMni, Works, yoL 
X, p. 110. 

The violenoe willi tar and ftathen and the regtrioted 

freedom of speech must, as Sabine points out, have turned 
many patriots into loyalists. Many who sympathized with 
patriot principles wanted to check the patriot diaoidera 
and oompel them to reipeot the rights of penon and prop- 
erty. But fidling in this, and being treated with suspi- 
cion, abuse, and contempt, they were forced in self-defence 
into the ranks of the loyalistB. 

After hostilities began and the Revolution was well 
under way, the loyalists were probably a majority in New 
York, in South OsroKna, and in Gteoigia. In Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and New Jersey they are supposed to 
have been more evenly balanced, each side claiming the 
majority* Even in New England and Viiginia the loyal- 
ists were more numerous than is generally supposed. 

We may form a more distinct idea of their numbers 

* Adam«, Workf, woL rii. p. 270; vol. z. pp. 63, 110, 198 ; AnMrioaa 
Historical Review, vol. i. p. 27; "View of the Evidano^, ete., on 
Conduct of G«ntnd Howe, ' ' pp. 46, 60. 
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when we lesm that all throng^ tiie Bevolatioii ihey were 

leaving the country by thousands, — three thousand here, 
four thousand there, twelve thousand at anotlier place, up 
even to one hundred thousand which are said to have left 
with Sir Gay CSarleton when he evaooated New York.* 

In spite of all these migrations the patrioto found it 
necessary, all through the Revolution, to banish, confiscate, 
lessen their numbers, and break their spirit in every possi- 
ble way. Some of the worst atrocities committed upon 
them happened after peace was declaredi and tliis is said 
to have caused the great migration with Sir Quy CSarleton. 
Many of them became oonvinoed that there would be no 

. use in trying to live in the country even in peaceful times. 

^There was quite a strong opinion among the patriots that 
if the extreme loyalists remained th^ would form a dan- 

' gerous political parlj which would check the growth of 
nationality and watch every opportunity to assist ^igland 
to gain again some sort of suzerainty or control over 
America ; and there is no doubt that Kagland had hopes 
of this for many years. 

The province of Mew Brunswick in CSsnada was settled 
by loyalists, and cut off from Nova Scotia for their sstis- 
faetion and accommodation. They became also the founders 
of upper Canada. Thousands of them returned to England. 
Other thousands, especially the neutrals and liesitatii^ 
chssy remuned^ and their descendants are with us to-day. 

While it is true that a large portion of the profeasional 
classes, clergy, lawyers, doctors, teachers, and graduates of 
Harvard College were represented among the loyalists, yet 
we must disabuse our minds of the fimcy so many have that 
most of the loyalists were uppeiHslaes people. Three-fourths 

^ of them And more were of the lower and middle dasses, as 

* De Lancey's note to Jones, " New York in the Reyolution," vol. 
U. p. 604 i £Usabeth Johoaton, " BacoUectioiis of * Gaoigu Loyalist " 
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mn radily be sen in die lirti whieh were published in 

Philadelphia^ Boeton^ and New York giving each one's 
oocupation or rank. Candle-makers, carpenters, black- 
smiths^ fiailorSy shop-keepers, clerks, tide-waiters, and yeo- 
men, as laboring men were then called^ are piofosely min- 
gled wilh merohantei phTsieiaiH^ kwjen^ and geotJemeii. 

The seriooB eflfeot whidi the neotnds and bentattngelssB 
had in increasing the strength of the loyalists aiid in weak- 
ening the patriots is seen in the number of Washington's 
foroes. The hig)ieBt guess at the nnmber of the patnoi 
pc^fNilalMMi pots thsm attwo-^hirdsy or^ say, l,400/)00 out^ 
of the 2,200,000 white popidatioiL Bot if there were 
really 1,400,000 entliusiastic patriots, they would surely 
have furnished more than the 10,000 men which Wash-^ 
ington usually had. He should have had at least 50,000 
out of a pateiot popolalioik of 1,400,000; and, indeed, 
60,000 k die nnmber which die Oongnss always expected, 
but never obtained. Even in their direst need and by the 
greatest urging and compulsion of all tiie patriot leaders, 
by ofieiing bounties, giils of land, and by drafting they 
oould never get quite 25,000 all told.* 

During the winter of 1777-76 the patriots must haipa 

* In tbo Boer War In South Afric* in the year 1000 the Boew of 
tilt' TmTi««va!il and Onin<rp Frvo State did not Tinmber 300,000, and yet 
they put into the field an anny of over 40,000. Their greater una- 
nimity is, of course, easily explained, because they already had inde- 
pendence, which they were fighting to retain, whiio we were ooloiu«t 
rebelling to obtain indrjwndence. 

An error has crept into some standard books of statistics, to the 
effect tliuL the number of patriot troops in the BcvolutiDn waa 
231,959. These astonishing figures, so irreconcilable with Wu^huig- 
ton'a Tetorni and Uie report! of Itftttles, grew out of tome inoomplete 
and xMidoiii stsleBiflDti of Genanl Knox, not at all Inlmdad to pio- 
dnoe Ifaa InlimaacM tibaft ware diawn turn them. See jCawaelHmtti 
Biitorioal Soeiely Pwoeedingit Sd teriei, toL II. p. 201, wheva Ifr. 
Jartla WlMordeali wUh the io1|feet 
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yery few in miinber in PennBylTania and New 

Jersey ; for during tiiat winter Washington's small force 
of less than nine thousand men almost starved to death 
at Valley Forge. They were surrounded in every direo- 
tioD by a rich farming country* The Britiak army of 
twentj thousand ahnt np in Philadelphia relied diiefly on 
ships which brought supplies up the river, -^ut the far- 
mers of the surrounding country voluntarily brought and 
sold their supplies to the British in Philadelphiri, leaving 
the patriot army to starve. The few provisions Washing- 
ton had were obtained by raiding these loyalist supply 
wagons on their way to Philadelphia and by sending far 
to the south in Virginia and the Carolinas.* 
"^^If the patriots were as numerous and enthusiastic as some 
have supposed, the starving time at Valley Forge is inex- 
plicable. The usual difficulty of putting down a rebellion^ 
or destroying independence, is that the native population 
support the patriots ; hence the concentration camps that 
have been used in modern times to prevent such assist- 
ance and to exert a moral pressure by imprisoning the 
patriot women and children, where they wOl be subjected 
to the diseases, demoralisation, and misery of close quar- 
ters. This method had not been thouglit of at the time 
Howe was in Philadelphiai and he had not much need of 
it ; for Washington's force very nearly perished by simply 
leaving him to the meroy of his own people-f 

• fitaogent, " Life of AuM,'* p. 160 ; Galloway, " Lett«r to Right 
Honorable Lord Viscount Howe," p. 27, London, 1779; C tt, 
Parliamentary History,'' toL zx. pw 846; Farliamontaiy fic^gittar, 

vol. xiii. p. 464. 

t Cuptain Graydon, who was a patriot recruiting officpr, tells us that 
enthusiasm for tin* patriot cause "was far from prevalent among the 
lower ranks of the people, at least in Pennsylvania." He relates also 
the long journey he made in Maryland, to gain only one recruit-* 
Graydon, "Memoirs, ' edition of 1846, pp. 34, 87. 
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The troth is that tfaoee who were radly willing to risk ^ 
themselves or their property in the oauae of indepen- 
dence, aud die in the la^t ditch, were comparativelj few. 
There \& every reason to suppose that they were less 
than a million. They were the heroic element^ deeply 
inspired by the desire for a country of their own. Then 
there were those only a little inspired, who were willing 
that the heroes should perform the miracle of succeeding. 
But they could not see any advantage in risking their own 
necks, health, property, or comfort in the performance of 
something, whioh| after all, might be superiiaman. They 
were wiuting and watching. If the rebellion were omshed 
they would be sorry, but they would also be safe. 
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XIV 

THE &BCOND OOwrin ENTAL OONOSEBB AKD THB 

PBOTliSTS OF THE LOYALISTS 

With Lexington fresh in everylwdy's mind, the second 
CoDtiQental Ck>agre88y which some had professed to think 
would never be neoesfluy^ aasemUed on May 10, in Phila- 
delphia. Maoj of the former membets were present and 
a few new ones. 

In June, a new member appeared, — a tall young man 
with a prominent chin, light-oolored eyes, and red hair. 
He was not an orator or even a good speaker ; but in ordi- 
nary interoourse he could keep up an enthusiastic^ hopeful 
oonversation, fiill of varied information and potnl This 
young Virginian, of good estate, half lawyer and half 
planter, had uo respect for conservatism. He not only 
approved of the former army besiegmg Boston, but would 
overwhelm the whole of Europe with sudi things. People 
were soon hearing a great deal of tills Thomas Jefi^mn, 
and some of them described him as " the most delight- 
ful destroyer of dust and cobwebs that they had ever 
known.'' 

Franklin had just returned £rom England, and had 

been immediately elected to the Congress. He had sailed 
almost on the day the Fisheries Bill had passed, not quite 
sure that he would not be seized before he could start, and 
locked up in the Tower. He had steadily declared hia 
belief in the possibility of a compromise, and eipected to 
go back to England in a fow months chai^ged with the 
mission of finally settling all difficulties. But when he 
reached Philadelphia and heard of Liexingtou, he quickly 
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abandoned all talk of a ^)eaoeful settlement and took his 
place anion^ the extreme patriots. 

Lexington, the unorganized army besieging Boston, the 
final pasBige of the Fkheriai Bill, the Btmfg^ hkunt re- 
Aual of all colonial suggestiotts of liberty, and fresh troops 
and armaments sailing for America were now the great 
and deplorable facts of the day. What was to be done ? 

Philadelphia and the Congress could no longer be gaj 
and jovial. Dinner parties and entertainments were 6w. 
The Cbogress had no time for them, fiw they were at work 
from morning till far into the night Those who en^a^^^e 
in an open rebellion against Great Britain have no time 
to lose. Moreover, many of the people who, the year 
before, had entertained the members at their booses were 
no longer finoidly to the Congress 

John Adams was advocating most extreme measures in 
both public and private. He was proposing to recommend 
to eadi colony to seize all the crown ofi&cers and officials 
within its limits, and hold them as hostages for the safety 
of the people shot up with the British army in Boston. 
That done, the colonies were to be declared free and inde- 
pendent States, and tlien Great Britain could be informed 
that they would negotiate for a settlement of all difficulties 
on permanent principles. If she refiised to negotiate^ 
and insisted on war, she was to be informed that the 
oolonies, now independent States, wonld seek for the alli- 
ance of France, Spain, or any Euro})ean country that 
would assist them. And all this by those who had just 
deokred that they had a horror of independence, and woold 
not have it under any conditions. To cap the olimaz, 
the Cbngress was to adopt the nnorganiaed fiurmera at 
Cambridge as its army, and appoint a general to command 
them** 

« Adami, Worin, vol. U. p. 407. 
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Ooii8ervativ«8 aod loyaliste shnuik from toch proceed- 
ings. They were horrified to bear that the Congress was 
proposing to ask aflsistanoe of Fraooe and Spain, old £ki^ 
land's bitterest enemies. Th^ were ehcx^ed when thef 
hmrd that Arnold^ who had set oat from the patriot aimj 
at Cambridge, had, with the aaBietaiioe of EHhan Allen, in 
Vermont, acitiially had the temerity to attack the two 
British forts on Lake Champlain, Tioonderoga aad Crown 
Point, and had taken them on May 10, the very day the 
i«bel GongreBB had aaeemUed in fliibdriphia. He aent 
the British flags he captond to the Congress, and they 
decorated the walls of Carpenters' Hall with them as tro- 
phieSy to show how much they loved the dear old mother." 

The doctrine, exclnaively American in its origin, that 
rebela were merely men in arms fighting for an idea, 
mistaken or otherwise, who, when once anhdoedy were to 
be allowed to go their w^ay like paroled prisoners of ^var, 
had not yet gained ground. Rebellion was at that time a 
more aerioos thing than it has since become under the 
American doctrine of the right of revolntbn. Most of 
the ootonistB oould remember the daughter and beheading 
inflicted in England on the rebels under the Pretender of 
1745. The frightful hanging, torturing, and transportation 
of men, women, and even children, for such rebellions as 
thatofMonmonih, were by no means yet forgotten. Then 
was not a colonist who had not heard descriptions of 
London after a rebellion, with the bloody arms and hind- 
quarters of rebels hung about like butchers' meat, the 
ghastly heads rotting and stinking for months on the 
poles at Temple Bar and on London Bridge^ with the hair 
gradually faUing off the grinning skolla, as the people 
passed them day by day. 

A printed statement of the punishment for treason, 
taken from the Britiah statute, was handed about in the 
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oolonies, no doobt to the great tenor of many, and to the 

enforcement of the belief that it would be well to let the 
great civilizeri Britain, oontinue to govern America. 

"Thftft the oIKendw be drawn to Hhe gallowt, Mid not be ouried or 
walk ; that he be hanged by the neok, and then eat down alivei that 
hit entraUi be taken out and burned while he ii yet aliTe ; that hit 
head be cut off; that hia body be divided into four parte; that hit 
head and quartan be at the king't diipotal. " 

Tlie loyalists reminded the restless revolutionistB that 
Hmj were oppodng a oountij whiob, by the testimony 
of all time, had always given more liberty to its people 
and more orderly good government than any other nation 
in the world. As against the present outrageous violators 
of personal rights, the loyalists pointed to the peaceful 
aeoority of those rights in the eolonies under British rale 
previoQS to the recent ontbreak of conoeited colonial self- 
confidence. They pointed to the peaceful security of all 
rights of j)crsonal liberty in England and wherever the 
sway of the British empire was nndisturbed, that won* 
droos empire with its constitntiony sndi a perfect balance 
between despo do power and popular lieentfoosness, that 
could protect the colonies forever by its military and naval 
greatness. 

**GoTemnient and good ofder are itt ttrength; liberty, ciTil and 
leligiout, iti gloiy. BTerything that contributes to itt reputation and 
happittttt I love ; ereiythittg that tends to diitreti and ditgrace it 
I abhor."— 'I What think you of the Congratt now 7" Kew Yoik| 
1776. 

One of the ablest of the loyalist writers, afler desenbiog 
what he considered the atrodoos mob role of the patriot 
colonists, condensed in a sentence the deepest feeling of 

the loyalist party. 

**A]1 the hardships which you complain of, all the evib which yon 
•ay you foar, ftom the weight of Parliamentary power, endured for a 

19 
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century, would not injure this province lo much as this mode of ooa* 
duct (mob nilo) continued for a twelT^ month." — '*ThA Oongmn 
otnTMMd," !>. 28, Ji%w York, 1774. 

In another pamphlet we find a similar passage : 

"Be not deceived, my countrymen, order is in every respect more 
eligible than confusion. 'Tis heaven's first law, 'lii the bad» cf Ub- 
er/t/. Let us therefor© restore order and good government among our- 
selves ; for until we do that it is impossible to be /re«." — "Short Ad- 
▼ioa to th« Countifli of N^w York," p. 15, Kew York, 1774. 

From the writings of other loyalisti like Sewall and 
Leonard we can learn what an alarming appeal the^ made 
to those patriotB who were timid and heeitating. The 
streDgthy they said, which Great Britain ia able to exert is 
more than sufficient to crush you to atoms in spite of all 
your bragging and vaporing. You will encounter a vet- 
emn army and navy lately oome from sweeping the aeas 
in all qaarters of the globe. Your revenue^ by your own 
oalonlation, will be only £76,000 a year against a nation 
which in the last war spent £17,000,000 a year. Your 
towns are all on deep water and exposed to Britain's fleet. 
The greater part of yoor plantations and fiums can be 
leached by the small boats of men-of-war ; yon will be ex- 
posed to calamities from which even demons turn their 
eyes. One summer will suffice to ruin you. 

Many of the oolonists who had inclined to the patriot 
side were driven from it by the impossibility, as it seemed 
to them, of the colonies oniting in one government The 
disintegrating forces of sectionalism would bring anarchy 
and confusion. Writers like Sewall made a strong appeal 
on this point. No mdieally distinct states, they said, have 
ever been successfully united in one government You 
cannot keep eleven clocks all striking at the same time. 
History is full of sndi failures, and you, like the others, 
will become the prey of military despotism, and soon be 
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parcelled out, Poland-like, between France and Spain. 
Even if yon escape this fate, your so-called inde|x»ndenoe 
will be a curse, because personal liberty, the security for 
life and propertj whioh Britain alone can protect, will 
be extinot among yoo. Even now yon tar and ftatfaer, tor- 
ture, and ruin those among you who are guilty of no other 
crime than upholding by argument the government under 
which you have lived and flourished for nearly two hun- 
dred years. 

We can now easily answer these aigaments by merdy 
stating the events that have since happened ; but it was by 
no means easy to answer them when those events bad not 
happened, when nobody really knew whether they would, 
and when there was vexy strong probability that they 
would not, happen. 

That we should, at what was rapidly becoming our last 
moment, obtain th(' assistance of France, not to mention the 
assistance of Spain, and, later, of Holland, and that Jb'rance, 
after helping us, would allow us to remain independent^ 
was a statement whioh, in the year 1775, was by no means 
clear to every one. The loyalists were disgusted with the 
thought of even asking France for asbistance. They bad 
fought the French in Canada; they had aa hereditary hatred 
of France as Ibe ancient and perpetoal enemy of the Eng- 
lish race. That she might posdbly assist as for the par^ 
pose of weakening England they were willing to believe; 
but even this was uncertain, because French finances were 
generally thought to be in suoh a deplorable state as to 
prohibit her from another war with England, and she 
would not want to encourage rebellion, becaose she had 
colonies of her own in the West Indies. But supposing 
her reckless enough to enter upon such a war, and that 
she should succeed in doing what she had failed to do a 
few yeais before, — ^namely, drive Great Britain from the 
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AmericBii oondnent^— was it believable that after that she 

would voluntarily let us go free ? Such a supposition was 
contrary to history, contrary to human nature, and oon- 
trary to all that was known of the French monarchy. 

£ven men like John AdamSi who eagerly aonght the 
aseifltanoe of Franoey believed to the laetthat she intended 
to enslave us. A political party grew up, especially in 
New England, inspired by this belief. Adams quarrelled 
with Franklin because lie thought him blind to this dan- 
ger ; and at the dose of the Bevolotion^ when the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain was being ni^otlated, eome 
American public men were seriously alarmed and lost faith 
in Franklin as a negotiator, because they still felt sure of 
the evil intentions of France. 

In 1782| when the Revolution was to all intents fin- 
ished, both Curwen and Van Sohaack expressed what was 
the general opinion among loyalists and many others, that 
America was completely in the grip of France, and would 
remain so. Curwen ej^pected to see French domiuiun 
and wooden shoes" remain forever in what had onoe been 
free British odonies.* 

That France gave up all claim of snxerainty over us was 
part of our good fortune. But that such ideal conduct on 
the side of human liberty should really take plaoe^and have 
to be credited to a French monardi, whose people were 
ground down under such a weight of despotism that thcj 
soon burst forth like a volcano, in what we call the Frendi 
Revolution, was more than many of the educated, well- 
informed men of the year 1775 felt justified in believing. 

SpaiO| it was said, would certainly not assist us, for it 
wotdd be an enoooragement for all her South American 
colonies to break away from her. It was more likely that 
she and France would help to subdue us and demand part 

* Van BohMok, 272 ; Ounran, S89, 844. 
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of our territory a3 a reward. Many loyalists l>elieved that, 
even with the assistaooe of France and Spain, we oouldnot 
win our independenoe.* 

The TCoent atragglea of small itates in Europe to aeonre 
their iudepeudence were not encoura<j;ing. Sweden had 
been very unfortunate, and the liberties of the free towns 
of Gennany had been curtailed. Within the last two or 
three years Austria^ Etissia, and Pniasia had joined fiiroes 
in conquering and making the first division of Poland's 
territory. In fact, this first attempt oii Poland had been 
so sucoessfxil that many expected soon to see a division of 
Switzerland and of the United Provinces. 

The Corsicans had won a temporaiy independence hj the 
heroism and intelligence of their leader, Grenersl Paoli, who 
was popular iu America, where a famous inu on the western 
road from Philadelphia was named after him. But in 
1769 France completely crashed Corsican independence. 

Behold joar &te when yon appeal to France/' said the 
loyalists. ''Do you suppose that the |)uwer which de- 
stroyed the independence of Corsica will give you ind^ 
pendence?*^f 

In fact, at this period the aggressions of the great 
nations over the small had verjT much increased. Thedaj 
for small nationalities seemed to he passing; and in Eng- 
land Toryism was becoming more and more powerful.^ 

• •*Tho Political Family, or a Diacoune," etc, pp. 15-27, by IiMC 
Hunt, Philttdelphiu, 1775. 

f "A Letter to the People of America," p. 29, London, 17G8. 
See, alio, Lecky, "England in the Eighteenth Century," edition of 
1S82, Tol. Hi. Ik 22S. 

X A yetr After the Frtodk •lliaiios w« find muiy pimniiMat mea 
daiertiag th% Bevolutioiisty puty* Tbity had been lying on ihidt 
otn lo tee which way the game would Anally go," aod had decided 
thai the patriot eauae, even with the awintance of Fiance, waa hopdan. 
•-Onvwen, ** Journal and Letten," p. 207. 
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Even stoat and pugnadoos patriote like John Adams 

could at times find no comfort. Suppose Great Britain 
crushed the whole outbreak, as she evidently intended to 
do, and governed the colonies as she had governed Iieland 
or India, where wonld he be? 

M X go moaniiDg in my heart all the day long ; though I say noth-^ 
ing, I am melancholy for the public and anxioui for my family. Am 
for myself, a frock and trouMiBi a h<M and apada would do for my ra» 

maining days." 

"I fe<»l unutterable anxiety," he writes again. "God grant as 
wifidom uiui fortitude I iShould the opposition be suppressed, should 
this country submit, what in£amy, what ruin, God forbid i Death in 
any form is less terrible." 

"There is one ugly reflection," he says, in a letter to Joseph 
Warren. ** Brutus and Cassius were conquered and slain, Hampden 
died in the field, Sidney on the scatfold, Ilarringtou injaiL This ia 
cold comfort ' ' — Morse, ' ' Adams, ' ' pp. 64, 60. 

It was simply a desperate ohanoe, a fbrlorn hope, which 

the patriot colonists seized with that faith, that deter- 
mination to do or perish, which only rebels and enthusiasts 
inspired by great ideas possess. They could not prove oon- 
dosively that their ideal and hope of independenoe was 
either possible or practicable ; and the clever writers among 
the loyalists could easily make it seem to be a delusion or 
a chimera. Ai^er a certain point was reached on the patriot 
side all argoment became osdess^ and hundreds of humble 
instances of this were occurring every day. Thomas John- 
stotti for example, of Charlotte Ooanty, Virginia, had been 
argued and expostulatol with, and doubtless balanced and 
worried in his own mind a great deal. But at last he re- 
duced it all to the simple announcement expect to 
share with the Americans in the present unhappy oontesti 
whether the event proves good or bad;"* and that was 
really all that could be said. 

* Americau AieluTea, fourth seiiM, voL iz., Januaiy 80^ 1776. 
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XV 

B0NKSB HILL 

Dmao the month of ISmj, while the CongresB wag 
debating whether it wonid adopt the extreme measnras 

which such men as John Adams were advocatnig, General 
Howe, accompanied by Burgoyne, Clinton, and several 
tbouBand men, was on ti e ooean; and on the 25th of Maj, 
they flailed into Boston harbor and joined Gage in the town. 
Ghige^s fbroe was by this means raised to aboot 10,000, 
so that it seemed comparatively easy for him to face the 
16,000 farmers who shut him in on the land side. 

Ailer all that Howe had said to his constituents about the 
righteooflness of the American Ganse,and that he would not 
fight against sudi people, there was surprise and some 
indignation among the Whigs in England when his 
apjx)iutmeut was announced. The Congress at Philadel- 
phia declared that *^ America was amar.ed to find the name 
of Howe in the oatalogne of her enemies. She loved his 
brother." * 

*' You should have refused to go against the Americans," 
said his old supporters at Nottingham, " as you said you 
would/' But Howe, not in the least disconcerted, replied 
that his appointment came not as an ofkr, but as an order 
from the king, and he had no choice bnt to obey.f He 
was to serve as a subordinate for a few months, and then 
supersede Grage as commander-ia-chief^ to put down the 
American rebellion. 

« "The AildiMi to th« Psopl* of IxdMid," p. S. 

t Buioroft^ « Hbtofy of the United Stfttet," edition of 1SS4, toL 
It. p. 12S; GeUowmj, Reply to the Obiemitioiii of Lieutenant. 
GeiMBil Sir W. Howe," pp^ IIS, 188, London, 1780. 
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So he was in Boston, with the troops cunped on that 
hill where we now follow the streets ealled Beacon and 

Treniont. From the hill one could then look over the 
houses below and see far out into the harbor and watch the 
approaohlDg ships rise up out of the horizon. 

Beacon Hill, on which the troops encamped on vacant 
lots of ground and on the common, was then exactly what 
its name implies. On the top of it was constructed a sort 
of high platform which could be heaped up with pitch- 
pine and combustibles^ which a few strokes of a flint and 
steel would send biasing into the air. It was a monument 
of rebellion, a s3rmhol of the passion for self-government, 
and might have been made the Massachusetts coat of arms. 
Nearly a Imiidnxl years before, when Massaehusetts heard 
that James II., the symbol of British despotism, had been 
driven from the thronCi this beacon was kindled. The 
modem telegra[)h and tdlephone could not have delivered 
their message more speedily. The people understood. 
They poured into the town. They seized the officials of 
the British power, governor and all, and, gently placing 
them on ships, sent them back to England. The colony 
belonged to the peo])le again for a little while^ as in the old 
days before tliey lost their first charter ; and one moment 
of self-government was to a IVIassachusetts man worth the 
sacrifice uf all the rest of life. 

But DOW there was a different scene on Beacon Hill. 
The British govemmeut was more powerful lhan it had 
ever been before ; and one oould gase with amused interest 
on the ten thousand troo|)s shut up in a town with the 
townsfolk who were their enemies. 

The soldiers, Lientenant Clarke tells us, seemed 
shorter in stature than the Americans. There were some 
rsgimeots of veterans, famous organizations, sndi as the 
Forty -seventh, ''Wolfe's Own," the Thirty-eighth, and 
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tiie FiAj-Beoond. There were Irisbmea in the rmks, and 
a regiment called ^^The Royal Irieb." It was rather 

curious that Irishmen should be liglitlug to destroy the 
ideas and principles which in the next century saved thou- 
aanda of their race from death in the Iiish faminei and 
gave milliona more a refuge and a home^ a liberty and 
proeperity nnattainable for them nnder Britain's role. 

In Boston, however, at this time, Biita.ln's soldiery, 
boisterous and boastful, were living merrily enough. They 
took the Old South Church for the cavalry, or, as aa o£^oer 
deaoibed it^ '^a meetiag-hoose where sedition has been 
often preacbedi is dearing ont to be a riding-school for the 
dragoons." * 

Sentinels posted in all parts of the town were j)erix»tually 
challenging the people, and quarrels were frequent because 
of the strained conditions. The people were readj to 
believe any evil of the soldiery, and the soldiery were 
anxious to find evil among the people. The {)eople insisted 
that they had caught Captain Wilson, of the Fifty-ninth, 
inciting the negro slaves of the town to attack tlieir masters, 
and the army believed that it had complete evidence of a 
plot among the townsfolk to massacre all the British 
officers who were quartered in dwelling-houses.f 

Most of the rebel townsfolk, es[)ecially the prominent 
ones, had gone away. Uancock's handsome r(sidenoe 
mm cloaed. No one wonld have answered a knock at 
Samuel Adamses rickety dwelling. But many of the ordi- 
nary people, who could not veiy well be tried for treason, 
remained. Loyalists were numerous, and Grage had a ciii- 
2ens' patrol of three hundred of tliem, whom he made very 
proud by giving them badges. No doubt they ridiculed 

** Carter, ''Gknuine Detail of the Blockade of Boston," p. 8. 
f Clarke, "Impartial «nd Authentic Narmtive of the Battle of 
Bunker HiU," p. 26. 
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the fiurmen' unaj, gave plenty of soggndoiie iiippwwB 
ing the wicked rebellioD as qaickly as possible, and were 

happy in their confidence that the benefioenoe of British 
rule would soon be re-established. 

Sooiiy however, there came a day, a Saturday aflcrnoon, 
of the greatest possible ex o iteinent^ whea all the inhabi- 
taDts then in the town — loyalists, rebels, and soldiers- 
could stand ou the hill or climb on the roofs of tho houses, 
or on the masts of ships, and, looking across towards 
CSiarlestown, see redcoats mowed down, whole ranks at a 
time, hy old fowling-pieoes and Queen Anne moskets in 
the hands of fimners; see the blood staining the bright 
June grass, and wounded men rising on their elbows to 
vomit, than which, after a bull-fight, what could be a 
grander or more ennobling sight 

It is not often that a battle is seen with perfect distinct^ 
ness by non-eombatant spectators who outnumber by thou- 
sands the forces engaged on both sides of the fight. But 
Gage, military governor and commander-in-chief of Mas- 
sachusetts, insisted on giving his people this spectacle. 

It had been for a long time quite obvious to him that 
the hill north of Boston across a narrow strip of water 
should be occupied as an outpost, because if the farmers 
seized it they could cannonade the town. So now, being 
greatly reinfoioed by the new arrivals, he made prepaia- 
tions for occupying and fortifying that hill, when lo 1 one 
morning, June 17, 1775, he beheld the fanners in full 
possession of it. They had workeil like beavers ull night, 
making breastworks of earth, hay, and fence-rails, aller 
their absurd rustio manner ; and they kept working away 
all morning in spite of the guns fired at them from the 
men-of-war. 

The hill which the farmers had seized was Breed's Hill, 
on a peninsula connected with the main-land by a very 
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nmnow paseage. The patriot army, whieh at this time was 

commanded by Greneral Ward, assisted by Putnam, Stark, 
Prescott, and others, bad learned of the probability of the 
British seizing the hillj and had delennioed to forestall 
them. In the judgment of military critics it was a rather 
desperate nndertaking, becanse they were going out on a 
peninsula where the British, by seizing the narrow passage 
at the main-land, might catch them like sheep in a pen. 

It is probable that they were led to take this risk by the 
feeli ng that^ if they remained inactive and avoided fighting, 
the patriot caose would be injured and disoonraged. This 
explanation applies to several battles during the first three 
years of the Revolution which were fought under great 
diBadvantageSy and in which defeat for the Americans was 
certain. But certain defint was &r less injurions than a 
lefbsal to fight 

They, however, risked on the peninsula only fifteen 
hundred men, who went out under the leadership of Put- 
nam, Prescott, and Stark. They at first intended to seize 
Banker Hill, bat ^nnd Breed's Hill easier to fortify and 
nearer to Boston. They bnilt the earth redonbt on Breed's 
Hill, and then extended their line to the water on their 
left by means of fence-rails, hay, and a low stone wall. 

Qage declined to take the obvions course of sending a 
&foe behind the rebels at the net^ of the peninsula. He 
said he wonld be placing snch a force in a dangerous posi* 
tion between the rebels on Breed's Hill and their reintbrce- 
ments near Cambridge. There was no neoessityi he thought^ 
for taking so much risk as that, because two or three thou- 
sand of his Migesfy's troops could easOy send these peasants 
flying by attacking them in front in British ftshion. This 
force he placed in command of Howe^ with Greneral Pigot 
to assist him. 

It was a strange position for a Whig, the brother of 
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Qeorge Howe, to lead wach an attedc on tlie New England 
ftrmera, who had fonght nnder both him and his brother 

in the French and Indian War. If lefl to himself, he 
would never have made such a front attack. He would 
have made one of those flanking and rear movements with 
which afterwards, whenever compelled to fight^ he was 
invariably saooeasfal against Washington without a great 
loss of life. But lie was not yet in supreme command. 
He was a subordinate and must obey. 

In all the controversy over Howe's conduct in the Bevo- 
lation, his ooorage was never questioned. In fiiot, his repa* 
tation for rather remarkable courage had long befiyre this 
l)ecn well established. Sending Pigot up against the re- 
doubt, Howe led his own division against that part of the 
farmers' line where the rail fences had been placed together 
and stafied with hay. He had chosen the worst plaoe;^ 
for behind that hay was the old trapper, Stark, from New 
Hampshire, and that other mad rebel, "Old Put," the 
wqlf-hunter from Connecticut 

Howe is said to have made a speech to his men, which 
was, in snbstancei Yon mnst drive these farmers from 
the hill, or it will be impossible for as to remain in Bos- 
ton. But I shall not desire any of you to advance a single 
step beyond where I am at the head of your line." * 

The card-player was always very precise on the battle- 
field. When within one hundred yards of the hay he 
compelled his troops to deploy into line. For this he was 
afterwards severely criticised. He should have taken them 
up, it was said, in columns. But in columns they would 
have been just as much of a taiget. The card-player 
nsnally knew what he was doing, especially in sparing the 
lives of his men. They moved up, abont twelve ftet apart 

* Clarke, "Impartial and Authentic Narmtivo of the BaUlo of 
Bunker Hill, " p. 8. 
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in tmif but very olose after one anothery in deep^ long 
fiks. Tiney were beantiiiil, brilliant, their red ooats, white 

knee-breeches, and shining muskct-barrels glittering in the 
sun. At the distance of about a hundred yards they began 
firing at the hay, &om which there was an ocoarional shot 
fjNMn some patriot who oonld not be restrained. * 

No donbt they joked and enoonraged one another, and 
shouted at the mohairs and dunghill tribe, as they called 
the colonists. ''Let us take the bull by the horns/' some 
of them are reported to have aaid ; and they may have 
sang snatches fiom their fiivorite song, Hot Stuff 

" From tocil lifealf M these maj we fear a rebuff? 
▲dvMioe, granadiMt, «id lit fly your hot stuff." 

Unfortunatelyy our accounts of this remarkable battle 
are very meagre in reliable details. We know^ however^ 
that they moved np to within fifty steps of the hay, 
amazed that not a shot answered their volleys. Fifty 
steps seem now a very short range, but all the battles of 
that time were fought at about that distanoe^ because the 
smooth-bore muskets and shot-guns that were used were 
inaoourate beyond fifty yards^ and practioslly useless at a 
hundred. 

Suddenly, wlien the front line of the regulars had moved 
a few steps nearer, the iaces of the farmers rose above the 
barrier and the sweep of the farmers' sqj^e, those dreadful 
vollejrs of misoellaneous missiles that had been crammed 
into the old guns, made a terrible day for British soldiers.* 

* A buUet and ttom Uiree to nine buckshot was a common load for 
a muiket, and thif practice of using buckshot in addition to the bul- 
let prevailed down to the Ume of our Mexican War. Colonel Dear- 
bom relates that at the attack on Quebec his gun was loaded with a 
bullet and ten buckshot. — Codman, "Arnold's Expedition to Que- 
bec," p. 241. The patriot soldiers often, it peems, put old nails in 
tbeir guaA, and Howe oompUined to Washington, September 21, 1776^ 
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Wbok lankB were cut down to a man. The samvon 

hesitated, and then turned down the hill like frightened 
sheep, to halt at the bottom and stare back at their oom- 
rades, struggling and dying on the grass. 

Pigot's division was in a similar plight 

The men-of-war in the harbor now renewed their can— 
nonade. The halls ricodietted up the hill-eide, and the 
shells burst savagelj overbead| but the fimners were 
again entirely sileat. 

Howe rallied his men. He had been with some of 
these Foments in Osnada in the French war, and no 
doubt addressed to them some stirring words which have 
not been recorded. He led them up again, up to withiu 
that same fifty paces, without a shot in reply. They 
moved nearer. Could it be that they conld reach the 
breastwork and spring over it nnharmed? They moved 
on, drew closer ; they were within thirty yards of the hay, 
which suddenly, at a word from the trapper and the wolf- 
huuter, turned into a spitting flame and smoke, and Ilowe 
must have believed that this was the last fi^t of hia 
career. They stayed a little longer this time ; they had 
come BO fiur that they tried to move up doser ; they saw 
the American face as no Englishmen had ever seen it 
before. 

^'Colonel Aberorombie, are the Yankees cowards a 
farmer would shout^ as he rested his piece on the breast- 
work. No donbt also terrible corses and Heroe denuncia- 
tions of British rakchells, tyrants, and brutes were poured 
over with the bullets. It was something new for a British 
o£Bcer to see an old farmer let a yonng redcoat come np 
dose and then, levelling his rusty duck-gun of vast bore, 

of the use of bullets cut in half and each half affixfyl to the end of a 
nail -De Laac«y's nute to Jonw, "liew York in the iievoiution," 
vol. 1 p. 610. 
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dnw on the boy the deadly aim that tore him to pieces 
irith buckshot and alnga. 

" There, there !" they would cry ; see that officer ! 
Shoot liim." And two or three would cover him with 
their guns, terrible old pieoee, loaded with all manner 
of miflstka. Th^ had been told to aim for the belt, 
and nearly every soldier ma hit in the thighs and 
loins. When he had received there the discharge 
from an old duck-gun he was a horrible sight for the 
surgeon. 

Bat Howe, though reaolved, if necessary^ to make that 
day his last, ooold not hold his men op there by the hay. 

They fled panic-stricken. Some even rushtxl into their 
boats at the shore; and Howe soon found himself at the 
bottom of the hill, no doubt very much surprised to be 
yet alive. His white silk knee-hreeohes and long white 
stockings were soaked with blood ; bat it was the blood 
of his men among whom he had trampleil. lie had not a 
single subordinate officer remaining; they were all lying 
op on the hill-side. 

A long time elapsed while he oonsnlted with Pigot and 
his officers, who were for giving it up and going back. 
But the card-player had a reputation to support, and was 
determined to see it out. 

The village of Charleston, along the right of the patriot 
line, was now on fire. The thick, black smoke that cornea 
from baming dwelling^hoases was rolled out by the wind 
in a vast cloud clear-cut against the brilliant, sunny sky 
of that June day. Beneath that terrible gloomy canopy 
that was ploughing through the glittering sunlight crouched 
the silent Americaos, looking down at n thousand dead 
and dying Einglishmen on the hill-ade, while all aronnd, 
almost as close as in a theatre, the thousands of spectators 
in windows, and perched on the tops of houses and chim- 
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n^g and ahip-DiastSy wmtofaed this woodioot eUm of Ifae 

No looh batde with moh « large andienoe doae ai hand 

can ever be fought again, unless we go back to fire-arms 
that are us(*ks« at one hundrt d yards. The curtain rose 
on the third act in thia theatre, this drama of history that 
haa baoonie a aign and a moooment to the worid, the sneer 
and aaraaam of monaroha^ coDqaeron, and kmfa of do> 
mbion, the hope of (he eothnahatie and Ihe oppr ew ed. 
M'as it the design that it should be enacted like a gladi- 
ator's show in a little natural arena with overwhelming 
olonda of witnesses that it might become a symbol, an 
enmple to keep alive the epdiew atniggle^ the onsolvahle 
problem of the world? 

Howe sei]l Pigot up again, and he went up himself. 
He oixierc'd the nu n t/) fn e themselves of their heavv 
kna])8acks. He concentrated the whole British force on 
the ledoobt^ and need the artillery move eftdivety. £ven 
with this advantage the tet yoXtey his men leodved waa 
very destnicdve. Bat the ammnnitioii of the patriots was 
exhausted. They were hurling stones over the breastwork 
and retreating. The regulars sprang up upon the redoubt* 
They saw barefooted o oun tgymen with trooBeia loUed op 
to their knees walkmg away ; and tfaeie were aoaroeljr any 
dead or woonded in the trendieB. Bat only a ftrw of tfaoae 
regulars who first mounted the reduubt lived to tell wliat 
they saw, for they were shot down almost to a man with 
tho remains of the ammunition. 

Then tiie whole British foioe swarmed ofer the biesat- 
work, and for a time thero waa eonfnaion and hand-to* 
hand conflict« as the Americans retreated. The British 
were finally able to deliver a cross-fire, which caused most 
of the loss to the patriots that day. 

But they mofed off in good order. A few yaida* va- 
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treat easily put them beyond the effective range of the 
muskets. Howe ordered no pursuit, although Clinton 
urged him to do it, and the helplessness of the farmers 
mB obvious. He had beeo ordered to take the hill; he 
woold do oo more* Bat the loyalistB always believed 
that he ooald have inflicted a terrible disaster, oonld have 
slaughtered or captured three-fourths of the rebels^ and 
seriously crippled the rebellioD. 

This was the first specimen of his line of policy, and 
abo the beginning of the serions oritieism upon him. 
From thai time, though invariably soooessfbl in any battle 
he personally diront^xl, he never pursued, never followed 
up the advantage of a victory or allowed it to be followed 
up by others. 

The fiumen, gronped in an irregular masa^ a most mi»> 
eellaneoas, strangely clad, disorganised body to soldiered 

eyes, withdrew from the arena on which they had played 
tlieir part while the black smoke of the burning^ town was 
still rolling high overhead. They had represented their 
new idca^ and they returned somewhat leisurely along 
Oharleslown neck, pelted| ss their only applause, by spent 
and random balls and oannonaded to no purpose ftom two 

gunboats or floating batteries.* 

There had been about 1500 or 17U0 of tliem, and they 
hfid lost in dead and wounded 449. Howe took out from 
Boston between 2d00 and 3000 regulars, and he left 1004, 
more than a third, on the hill-side. 

• American Historical Reviow," vol. i. p. 401 ; Dearborn, '* Ban- 
ker Hill; ' Whieldon, «<Bunkw UiU;" Ifrothinghftin, "Bi€g6 of 
iioiton," p. Ids. 
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XVI 

TBE OHABACrBB AND CONDITION OF THB PATBIOT ABMT 

H]afix>BiAN8 and Fourth of July omlon have described 
the thrill of ezoItBtioii whioh they aay passed like a wave 
south ward through the cx)louie3 witli the news of tlie battle 
of Bunker Hill. The patriots were defeated, lost their hill 
and 449 in killed and woanded, but they bad laid low 
1064 British ngulan in lesplendent onifonns^ of whom 
eighty-nine were oommissioned offioers. They were en- 
couraged ; they could afford to sell the English many hills 
at the same price ; and all manner of inferences have been 
drawn as to the inspiriting effect of this battle upon the 
patriot colonists. 

This, however, is all modem riietoric and supposition. 
Contemporary jmtriot opinion expressed no elation ; but, 
on the contrary, disappointment, indignation, and severe 
censure for an expedition which was said to have been rash 
in conception, discreditable in exeontioni and narrowly 
escapixl overwhelming disaster.* The patriots abused their 
troops for going into a trap on the jxjninsula as loudly as 
the loyalists abused the regulars for not closing the trap, 
and not pursuing when they had the opportunity. In con- 
temporary opinion Bunker fiiii was regarded as having 
aooomplished nothing for either side. 

Looking back through the long perspective, it of course 
seems most dramatic and interesting, but that must not be 
allowed to obscure the historic sense. The patriots wanted 
no more Bunker Hills. They knew that something very 

♦ Frothin£;ham, "Siege of BuetoQ," p. 164 j Americaa Hiatorical} 
Review," vol. i. p. 404. 
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diffofcnt was required ; and, fortomitely, at the euggestioii 
of John Adams, the Congress on June 16 had made Colo- 
nel Washington, of Virginia, a general, and placed him in 
command of the unorganized force of farmers at Cam- 
bridge. He arrived at Gunbridge July 2, and during the 
whole sammer was engai^ed in trying to persuade the 
rebble to become an ariny. This duty was difficult ; but 
not from hick of time, for be had the whole summer and 
the following autumn, winter^ and spring for the pur[X)se. 
The Revolution differed from modem wars in having long 
periods of quiesoence, and we have now reached one of the 
most striking of these periods. 

Afler the battle of Bunker Hill, Jime 17, 1775, there 
was, it is true, Arnold's and Montgomery's romantic dash 
at Canada the following autumn, but there was no fighting 
in the rebellioua colonies, where we would naturally expect 
it, until the summer of 1776, when Clinton attacked 
Charleston, South Carolina, June 28 ; and the battle of 
Long Island was fought August 27. England would 
not in modem times allow such a long interval to elapse 
in the suppression of independence. 

It was a great advantage to the patriots to hold them- 
selves inde{>endent, unsuppressed, and even unattickcd, for 
a whole year. It helptd to prove the Whig position that 
the Tory ministry had raised a rebellion which th^ oould 
not suppress ; and it increased the possibility of that aid 
from Franoe which was the dread of England and the 
best hope of the Americans. 

The army, if we may call it by that name, which was 
besieging Boston was composed almost exduaively of New 
Englanders. But it was joined during the summer by a 
few troops from the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
who aroused much interest, because they were expected to 
make deadly use of the rifle at three hundred yards instead 
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of anng the smooth-bore muekeCy which was 
only hidf that distaooe. 

Shortly before the battle of Buuker Hill the Congress 
passed a resolution for raising six companies of riflemen in 
PeuQsylvaoiay two in Maryland, and two in Yiiginia. 
Sabaeqnently, on Jane 22, they increased the nnmber of 
Pennsylvania rifle oompanies to eight, which were to be 
formed into a battalion and join the patriot army at 
Boston.* 

During July these eight oompanies were rapidly recruited 
in the interior of the colony among the Soo^-Irish fron* 
tiersmen and honters. No money had to be appropriated to 
buy their weapons, for, like the Boer of South Africa, each 
one of them procured his rifle by taking it down from the 
pegs on which it rested above his fireplace. lie slung his 
own powder-horn across his shoulder and strapped his 
ballet-pouch around his waist 

As for bis uniform, it consisted of a round bat, which 
could be bought for a trifle at any country store, and a 
garment made at home by his wife^ and sometimes called a 
smock-frock, which was nothing more than a shirt belted 
around ib» waist and hanging down over the hips instead 
of being tucked into the trousers. It was the same sort 
of garment used by farm laborers, and it was made of the 
cotton doth which is now used for overalls, or of ticking 
such as we use to cover mattresses and pillows. When 
used in the woods it was called a rifle-shirt or hunting-shirt, 

•The rifle is Pupposed to have beon introduced in the cftlonifs pro- 
vioiwly to the year 1730 from the Austrian Tyrc»l. We find it manu- 
factured at Philadelphia and Lancaster, Pennsylvania, about that 
time. It8 use spread rapidly in Western Pennsylvania, Marjland, 
and Virginia, which we may call the rifle districts at the time of the 
Bevolution, the only repons where riflemen could be recruitf^d. The 
weapon was but little known or used in Xcw England. — Maga^uno 
of American History, vol. xxiv. p. 179. 
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was sometimes oroamenteil with a fringed cape, and into its 
ample looseness above the belt were stuffed loaves of bread, 
salt porky dried venison^ a fcyiog-paoy or a cofibe-pot, ontQ 
the hardy woodsman became most onsoldter-like in figure. 

It may Ixj said that our pictures of handsome Re vol u- 
tionaiy uniforms are very misleading. It is pleasant, of 
course, to think of the Eevolution as a great spontaneous 
aprising of all the people, without doubt, hesitatioii, or 
misgiving, and that each hero put on his beautiful buff and 
blue uniform, brought to him f presumably by a fairy^or 
found growing on a tree, and marched, with a few pictu- 
resque hardships, to glorious victory. But the actual con- 
ditions were very different from what most of ns have 
been led to bdieve. Some companies and regiments tried 
at the start to have uniforms. We find uniformd men- 
tioned here and there, and boards of officers adopted 
£EMhion-plates of beautiful garments for all ranks; but 
there Is many a slip between a fi»hion*plate and getting 
the lieautiful garment on a rebel's back. Those who actu- 
al ly saw the patriot troops in the field describe them as 
without uniforms, very ragged, and at best clothed in 
home-made hunting-shirts. Many r^pments stained their 
hnntmg^ehirts with butternut^ which was used for a auni- 
lar pur[x^se by the Oonfederates of the CivU War. The 
hunting-shirts were usually white, and butternut gave at 
once the color that the white cotton cloth would assume 
after a few weeks of dirt and smoke in camp. 

Washington, in an order of July 24, 1776, recommended 
the hunting-shirt for all the troops. 

<*Tbe Gemral, MnriUe of tiM diflioulty tad MEpcnto of providiiig 
clothflt of almoit any kind for the tfoope, feelt an unwHUngneM to 
racommendi much more to order, any kind of uniform ; but aa it if ab- 
•otutelyneoeisaiy that the men should havedothei, and appear decent 
and ti[^ty he eameitly enoooiagei the uie of hunting-ehirii, with long 
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breechw noade of the £>amc cloth, guiter-fushion about the legs, to all 
fhoMjetunprvrnded." — '^Fovoe," 6Uiieri«t, vol. i. pp. 676, 677. 

Lafayette has described in his memoirs the patriot army 
he found in this ooontry on his arrival in the summer of 
1777: 

" About elmn thounnd men Ul-anMd, mud ftiU iroiM clothad, 
preMntfid * itimiige speetaela. Th«ir el«>thM ir«re parti-ooUmd and 
many of th«m were altnott naked. The best elad wore hunting ahiiti, 
lai^ gray linen [cotton] coats which were mueh used in CazoUiUL 
Am to tbebr military tactics, it will be eui&cient to lay that, for a regi- 
ment ranged in battle order to move forward on the right of ita line it 
was necessary for the left to make a continued counter-march. They 
were always arranc^ed in two lines, ihesniallest men in the flnt line." 
—Vol L p. 19, London, 1887. 

At first the officers could not be distinguished from the 
men ; but on May 3, 1776, th^ were ordered to wear 
colored cockades of ribbon. A major-general was marked 
by a purple or bine ribbon ; a brigadier by pink or light 
red ; the staff and the adjutant by green.* When the 
French officers appeared among us afler the alliance, our 
officers were often unable to entertain them fiom lack of 
decent clothes and food. 

Many of us have, of course^ seen scores of portraits of 
Revolutionary offieei*s in very good uniforms, which do 
away with all appearance of rebellion. Those were 
uniforms finr a picture, in order that our officers and men 
might appear as smart-looking as European troops; but 
they were not the garments worn by our ancestors in the 
war. Good uniforms could always be painted in a pic- 
ture. Who would have an ancestor painted in a butternut 
rifie^hirt and labelled rebel, when an artist could paint 
a portrait and paint on it a uniform from the fiuhion-plate 
of the Board of War, — such a uniform as our anceetora 

* Saffell, " Becords of the lievoiution," p. 826. 
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woald have worn had they had the time and mooey to 

obtain one. 

The patriot army consisted for the most part of mere 
aquads of militia, over whom WashiDgton, and even their 
own dioeen offioen, had little or no anthorify except that 
of enthnsiasm and persnaeion. The armj often mdted 
away before their eyes without any power on their part to 
stop the disbanding. In 1777 the Continental line was 
formed of men who enlisted for three years or for the war, 
and they oonstitated a small bat somewhat steady nudeas, 
round whidi the militia squads oonld rally. The militia 
served for six or three months, or a few weeks. It was a 
" come-and-go" army ; and Graydon tells us that the officers 
as well as the men felt that they could leave with impunity 
when they were dissatisfied.* 

The rifle oompanies were rapidly recruited in Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia daring July, and as each company got 
rrndy it started for Boston, and for several weeks these 
hardy fellows were scattered along the beautiful route 
through the mountainous region of Pennsylvania and New 
York, croeaing the Hudson above West Pointy thence 
through another monntainomi region by litohfidd, Conneo- 
ticut, and on through Massachusetts. Their first destination 
was Reading, in Pennsylvania, where they received their 
blankets^ knapsacks, and ammunition. These supplies were 
all th€y required from the patriot goyemmoit^ and when 
these wm fumtshed th^ immediately sought the enemy. 

Their expectations from the long ranp^ of their weapons 
were partially realized. The rifle oompaoies did gcKxi ser- 
vice, their numbers were increased, and we hear of them in 
almost every battle. Besides those already mentioned, there 
was a corps of tiiem under McCall, another under Wills, 
and there were numerous temporary organizations. The 

* Giajdon, '•Xmoin," «ditioa of 1846, pp. 181, 184. 
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Britifih also bad a few riflemen^ but the rifle wa^i nat 
generally adopted hj the military profession until about 
one handred yeare afterwardsi when the breech-loader 
came into use. As a manle-loader it was too slow in re- 

loadino:, and required more care and skill than could be 
had from the ordinary recruit To insure accurate and 
long range the bullet had to be carefully wrapped in a 
leather patch and forced with difficoltj into the mnzaley 
often aided by a little mallet The weapon was also easily 
fonled by repeated firings and would then lose its range 
and accuracy, and become almost useless. 

At Boston the riflemen seem to have done little or noth* 
ing except to pick off an occasional regular who incan- 
tionsly showed himself above the line of fortificatbns 
.round Bunker Hill. For the re^t of the time they were 
inactive with the others. One day they picked ofl* an 
officer in his handsome onifbrm, and the report quickly 
spread that this man's income had been £10|000 a year. 
On another occasion William Simpson, who had aooom- 
paniixl the riflemen as a gentleman volunteer, was shot in 
the foot and dlnl of his wound. They had a grand funeral 
over him^and eulogiaed and mourned for him as though he 
had been a statesman. Incidents were few in that long 
summer and autumn, and they had to make the most of 
anything that hapjwned. 

It must have been a rare sight to see that patriot army 
living in huts made of field stones and turf, or twisted 
green boughs, some in improvised tents made of sail-cloth 
or any stuff they could stretch over poles ; some <)oartcred 
in friendly huuses, .some slt'cping in Massa -Imsctts Hall of 
Harvard College ; and all the supposed sixteen thousand 
scattered in this manner through Cambridge and half 
round Boston, with the patient Washington and the 
humorous Oreene trying to coax them to submit to disci* 
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plina General Greene was a Quaker from Rhode Island ; 
there wm many jokes at his expense, and Washington 

made a ixjiut of referring to him all suggestions of peace.* 
There was cannonading almost every day from the 
British. Thousands of balld and shells were fired during 
the summer with the most trifling result The ground 
was ploughed up, the apples eame rattling down in the 
orchards as the big missiles thumped the trees and the 
shells s{)l uttered among the limbs. Occasionally a ball 
would \y3LSs through a house, filling every room and the 
plates and dishes with a cloud of plaster-dust 

MoCurtin tells us of a loyalist who, being, one evening, 
the only man in company with a number of young patriot 
women, be<;aii to abuse the Congress. The girls seized him, 
tore off his coat and shirt, and, instead of tar, covered him 
to the waist with mohuses^ and for feathers took the downy 
tops of flags that grew in the garden. 

Patriots deserted to the British, and regulars deserted 
from the army in Boston and came into the Cambridge 
camp in twos or threes. Sometimes they had to swim the 
water which surrounded fiostoui and were not infrequently 
drowned in the attempt McCnrtin kept a steady record 
of their arrivals, and they were heartily welcomed to the 
patriot ranks, which were believed to be growing to such 
stupendous numbers that tliey would soon be able to over- 
. whelm all tlie armies that could be sent from £ngland«t 

* Greene, **LifiB of General Greene;" MeClutin, Journal in 
Papers Relating to the Maryland Line; Seventy-six Society, 1857; 
Rocorda of the Pennaylvania Biflemen, eeoond aeriee, PennajlFania 
Archive!, voL x. 

f Some of the patriot pamphleteers, for the sake of encouraging their 

party, made most extraordinary Btatetnonts of th^ nutnl>rr of tmops 
that could bo raisod. In "The Farmor refuted" (Ilatiiilton, AVi>rks, 
Ixnige edition, vol. j p. 158) it is said t!iat America would have at 
least 600,000 loldiera, while England could send onlj 16,000. An- 
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There ieems to have been a systematic exaggeration of 
nnmben at this timei as well as laler od^ in the Revola- 
tion. It oonld not be very well prevented, becaose the 

officers were quite willing to ha\ e it so. There was much 
ooming aud going, and ooosequeotiy an apparent iiicrease, 
because some of tlie men were returning to their fiumsi and 
otJiers were coming in to take their places. 

The best instance of the exaggeration is a passage in 
McCurtin's "Journal,'* of September 20: "This day 
also our army is computed to be above 60,000, and 
that we have taken and killed of the regulars 2500.'' 
This was a very gross exaggeration. The army was 
never above 16^000, and as soon as aatnmn came it qnicklj 
decreased to less than 10,000. 

It was an army in which, iu most instances, you could 
not distinguish the captaia or the colonel from his men ; 
an army in which there were applications every day for 
leave to go home to help get in the hay, or to see how the 
wife was getting on ; and, if leave were granted, the fellow 
always took his allotment of powder with him to shoot 
squirrelsy and he seldom brought any of the powder back, 
living was more nniveraal than now, and the greatest 
fnss was made over it. It was believed that it could be 
made a g(XKl starting-]ioint for regular discipline, and a 
colonel was sometimes seen shaving one of his own men. 

The New £nglanders of that time, and more especially 
the lower classes^ were iuU of what the colonists &rther 
sonth called " the levelling spirit" Their horrible manners 

other writer plnoo^ the number at 800,000 to 400,000.— ''CoTisidera- 
tionson the Measures carrying on with "Rosport to the British Colonies," 
etc., fifth edition, p. 26, London, 1774. The fanK»UB loyalist pamphlet, 
" Plain Truth," aays that, after deducting Quakers, Anabaptist and 
loyalists, the patriots might have 60, (XK) to 70, (XX) capable ()f bearing 
arms. As it turned out, the British government sent Howe over 
60,000 men, and Wa^ihington never had 26,000. 
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are described by Mrs. Knight in her diary of 1704^ and at 
s much later date in Mrs. Grant's " Memoirs of an Ameri- 
oao Lady/' The zank, crude, and unpleasant side of 
democraey seems to bave had its fint foothold in New 

England. 

Mrs. Grant describes the disgust of the New Yorken 
when they were first invaded by the Yankees^ whose inso- 
lent and brutal abuse of rank and titles was as revolting as 
their nasal, drawling yoioes and ibeir nnoouth phrases and 
slang. They would fast* n themselves upon you, pressing 
jou with their drawling questions about your most private 
afikirsy railing in the mean time against aristocrats and 
orating on liberty and the eternal rights of man.'' 

They were the beginning of a dass whidi, beooming 
inflated by tbe success of iudependence, spread over the 
country to the horror of all well-educated people and in 
fulfilment of loyalist prophecies. They gave Grant the 
material for his fiunous speeoh in Parliament, and manf 
years afterwards they furnished the stoek material for 
Dickens and other Englishmen who found profit in ridi- 
culing the Americans. 

In the army before Boston " levelling" was so n ece ss a iy 
that the offioers^ instead of onltivating the usual severily 
and dignity of manner, were obliged to cultivate the most 
extreme and absuixl humility. It was their only way of 
controlling their men, who were almost out of their minds 
on the subject of equality. Oraydon gives us some amusing 
glimpses of this. He was not with the army before Boston, 
but he saw the New England troops the next year at New 
York. 

*'The appearance of things was not much calculated to excite 
sanguine expectations in the mind of a sober observer. Great numbers 
of people were indeed to be seen, and those who are not accustomed to 
tiM light of bodi« imd«r ttint m always prone to eanggeiite tiMm. 
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But the propensity to swell the uin&s htus not an equal tendency to 
convert it into soldiery ; and the irregularity, wani of discipline, bad 
arms, and defective equipment in all respects, of this multitudinou* 
■umblage, gave no fitToimbto imjrailon of its ptomm. The msterialc 
of wbioh tiie eaftem battelioDt wwa oompoiad were apperently the 
aeme m thoie of which I hadaeen to unpromUing a specimen *t Leke 
George. X speek partleulariy of the oillcen who were in no single 
respect distinguishable from the men, other than in the colored cotjkmdm^ 
which for this very purpoee had been prescribed in general orders ; a 
4MBnent color being assigned to the officen of each grade. 80 ihr 
ftiom aiming at a deportment which might rdse them abore their 
prlTatCi and thence prompt them to due respect and obedience to their 
commands, the object was, by humility to preserve the existing 
blessing of equality, an illustrious instance of whi«di wae ^ven by 
Oolonel Putroan, the chit f < rurineer of the army, and no less a per- 
lonage than the nephew of the migoi^neral of that name. ' What 1 ' 
•ays a person meeting him one day with a piece of meat in his hand, 
'carrying home your rations yourself, colonel ?* ' Yea, ' says he, ' aud 
I do it to set the oflBcers a good example.' " — " Moiuoirs," edition of 
1846, p. 147. See, also, Stedman, American War," edition of 1794, 
p. 206, London. * 

A oolonel often made drammere and fifinrs of his 8c»i8 

for tbe sake of the small additioual revenue to his faiuily 
chest ; and a captain was known to have made money hy 
stealing blankets. Small monoy-making, pettiness, and 
pilfering of eveiy kind wm ao rife aa to oanae Waahington 
and many otbera the gieateat dlaoouragement and anxiety. 
The first oiltborst of the rights of man was by no means 
promising or m good taste. Many of the New England 
regimeatB had negroes mixed promiscuously amoi^ the 
white troope, which, to a person like Oraydoni ooming from 
no fiirther south than Peonaylvaniai had a very disagree- 
able and degrading effect. 

He also noticed that none of the subordinate officers 
belonged to the up}>er classes of oolonial society. Accus- 
tomed to a totally different state of things farther south, 
he inquired the cause, and was curtly told that the sons of 
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such people had all been sent to Eiitx)pe to be educated aud 
to keep out of harm's way. Probably the real reason was 
that Bocik men coold not have oontrolied the troops gone 
mad with levelling. 

Graydon also tells us of the famous Connecticut cavalry 
troopi composed of rather elderly meu who had armed 
themsdves with the long, single-barrelled duck-gans that 
were used in those dajs. The barrel abne of one of 
those gons was seven feet long. When the tallest man 
sto(xl leaning on one it extended two feet above his head. 
Those cavalry duckers were worth goiug a long way to see. 
The lojalists always made much sport of the Northern 
patriot cavalry and their old fiurm- and cart-horses of eveiy 
color, ''some with long tails, some with bob-tails, and 
some with no tails at all." But if a Connecticut ducker 
could get a rest for his old piece across the back of the 
horae;, and a redcoat would stand still for a while at about 
^rty yards, he would surely make great windows in his 
stomach, as they did at Banker Hill. 

It is always very easy, however, to ridicule the appear- 
aooe of a rebel army. No army of ireedom or indepen- 
denoe was ever well dressed. There was plenty of good 
fighting material at Cambridge. Daniel Moigan^ the com- 
mander of the Virginia riflemen, was one of those frontier 
characters of superb mauhcx)d and intelligence, of which 
we have, fortunately, had many specimens down into our 
own time ; but with another generation they will have all 
passed away. He was not appreciated by the Congress, 
but at the close of the war he showed remarkable military 
capacity. He was a powerful-looking maD| and capable 
of arousing the enthusiasm of his men. 

General Putnam, or Old Put," as they called him, the 
hero of the French War, was the life of the camps. In 
his shirt-sleeve*^, which was his usual summer garb, with 
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an old hanger slung by a broad strap across his brawny 
shoaldeny he waa to be aeea eveiywhere, and he was clam- 
oxooB to have a fif^t every day. People listened by the 

hour to the tales of bis cutting-out expeditions and adven- 
tures. The troops who believed in levelling could Imve no 
objection to him as an officer, for he was a plain jovial 
fitfmer. When the Boston Port Bill went into ^ect he 
started from his &m in CSonneoticat with one hnndred 
and thirty sheep, driving them before him to Boston to 
relieve the suffering of the j^)euple. * 

There is no mention of any colors or flags carried by the 
fiurmer troops at GambridgSy and pceaibly they had none. 
A flag for the patriot cause had been designed abont this 
time, and was used soon afterwards. It had on it a pine- 
tree and a coiled rattlesuake about to strike, with the 
motto, Don't tread on me." It was a good enough 
pirate's or smuggler's flag^ the loyalists said ; a veiy proper 
red rag of rebelKon, undignified, crude, with the snake as 
the emblem of low cuuniug, ingratitude, and treachery. 
Paul Jones was so disgusted with it that he was hardly 
willing to hoist it on his ship. The stars and stripes were 
not designed until nearly two years afterwards.t 

♦Turbox, "Lifouf Putnam," p. 118. 

t Frothingham, "Siege of Boston," p. 103; Buell, " Life of Paul 
Jones," YoL viL p. 49. 
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XVII 

THS ATTACK UPON CANADA 

The attempt to take Oaoada was the moat aggruaiye* 

and daring eifort that the patri«>t8 made during the war. 
It might have been sucoessfui, but the success could not 
have been long continued, beoanse we had not auffioient 
foroe to hold aoch a kxge tiact of coimtrfi milesB a laige 
part of its pf^pulatioD wouM join our cause. 

It was an invasion of British territory, an invasion of a 
oolony that had not rebelled or voluntarily joined ua ; and 
in that respect it might appear inconsistent with our posi- 
tion of mmly defending oar own liberties, and might bj 
some be thought to justify England in acts of the severest 
retaliation and suppression. But as we were at war with 
England our people thought that the more vigorous war we 
waged the better. Canada was a vnlnerable pointy and 
might perhaps want to join us. 

The attempt was made in the first flash of enthasiasm 
for the righta of man, when it was fondly believed by 
many that they could put in the field fifty thousand or 
even several hundred thousand men. A year or two later, 
when great difficnlty was experienced in keeping together 
an army of 10,000, they realised how ntterly ont of the 
question it was to take Canada, or hold it if they should 
take it, and no more attempts on it were made. 

The strategic importance of Canada was obvious, be- , 
canse tibe line of water commanicatioui np the Hudson and J 
through Lake Cham plain to the St. Lawrence, if controlled 
by Grt^at Britain, would enable her to cut the colonies in 
half, isolate the New England colonies, and separate them 
from the less rebellioas communities to the south. This 
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line of water oommimicAtioii ynm ono of the great natural 
highways of that ^me, and might oome into the oomplete 

icontrol of Euglaud if .she oontinued to hold the upper end 
jof it in Canada. \ 

. During the inaotiWtjr of the snmmcr of 1 775 two bold 
ppediftiona wm planned, whioh, by their onited effbrtB, 
wonldi it was believed, drive oat die email fotw of Britidi 

in Canada, secure the adhesion of the French population 
to the new colonial union, atone for the mistake of not 
•ecnring that adhesion Rooner, and punish Engkud for 
paairing the Qoebeo Act eatabltahing Romanian and dgapotie 
government in andi eloae {noximitj to New BSng^and. 
f- The first expedition was put ander the command of 
I General Philip Schuyler and General Ricliard Mont- 
igomery ; but by the ill-health of Schuyler the whole com- 
mand aoon fell to Montgomery, who had been a British 
aoldier and had served with distinction in America during 
tiie French War. He was an Irishman by Hrth and eda« 
cation, and liis father had represented Lifford in the British 
Parliament. In the French War Greueral Montgomery, like 
Howe and Barr6, had been a close associate of Wol fe and had 
partakenofliisliberaUaminpolitiak In &ct^ Monlgomery 
I went so &r in liberalism Uudk be left the army in 1 773 and 
I settled in New York, where he bought a farm near Kingr's 
Bridge, and married Janet Livingston. He is described as 
a very efficient soldier and a man of most attractive persoi^ 
aliij and bearing. In reading about him eoe cannot lielp 
being reminded of Geoige Howe^ and the thought naturally 
occurs that a slight change in circamstances or slightly 
increased convict i(ni nii^dit have led all of these men, Barr6y 
Burke, Admiral Howe, and General Howe, to follow Mont- 
gomery's example and remove Ihemselvesto America. 

In his ezpeditioD i^gsinst Osnada, Monlgomery at fiM 
met with the most encouraging snoossk He pixKieeded 
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iSt. Lawrenoe ; and 00 long as he was an cc ei afa l some of liie 

CanaJiaus were willing to join him. The British governor » 
and commander, Guy Carleton, abandoned Montreal and 
retreated down tlie river to save Quebec. Montgomery, 
entered Montreal and prepared to nnite In an attaok on Que-, 
beo with Benedict Arnold's ezpedilaon, whioh had moved 1 
directly against Quebec through the Maine wilderness. 
' Arnold had visitinl Quebt'c and traded there in horses 
and merchandise, and was supposed to be iamiliar with 
its peopk and lortifioationB. His dash thiongh the wilder^ 
neeemtt deqierate, romantio, and very American in its diar- 
acter. lie was to lead his men through more than a hnn- 
dre<l miles of unknown forests, swamps, mountains, lakes, 
and rivers, impenetrable by the military methods of Europe, 
and to emerge iniddenly from these fitftoesses into the heart 
of the enemy*a oonntry, and by sorpriae and s t m tegy attack 
his great oitaclel. He was to proceed fiom the coast of 

Maine up the Kennebec as far as its waters would carry 
him and then cross the water- shed as best he could to the 
Chaudi^re, which would bear him to the St. LawrenoSi 

He took with him ahoot 1100 men, moat of them ofdi* 
nary New England mosketmen from the army at Gam- 
bridge ; but to complete his force he was given three com- 
panies of the riflemen, sekvte<l by lot. The companies on 1 
which the lot fell were Daniel Morgan's Virginians and ' 
Matthew Smith's and Hendriok's Penns^lvaniana. A*' 



great many of Arnold's men kept jonmala of their experi- 
cDces, and several of them, notably thoee by Henry and 

Morrison, are most graphic and vivid in their descriptions.* 
^ Towards the end of September Arnold's troops marched 

♦A Ii.«t of these journals is annexed to " Wilde Diary, ' Cam- 
bridge, 18S6, and also to Mr. Codmaa'i admirable book, '^Arnold's 
£xpedition to Qnebee." 

la 
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from Cambridge to Newbiuyport, wiiere sloops aud 
scbooDen took them acroflB the Oulf of Maine to die | 
Kennebec, and very sea-sick they were before they enteied 

the river. At Fort Western, where Augusta now stands, 
their boats were ready for them, rough bateaux, built of 
common boaids, two hundred and twenty of them, verjf | 
badly oonetracted and leaky. I 
t Tbey started up the stream, rowing and poling, in foml 
i divisions, a considerable di.-tanoe apart, with the indefati- 
gable Daniel Morgan and Iiis Virginians at the head. But 
soon they could neither pole nor row in the rocky stream. 
The men jumped oveiboaid and dragged the boats, wading 
in the cold water all day, often sinking to their nec^s or; 
over their heads in the deep pools, upsetting the leaky 
buats, losing provisions and often guns. They reached 
carrying places where they had to transport the heavr 
bateaux and cargoes round falls and rapids. The black 
soil was soaked with rain, and they sank knee-dee]>, stum- 
bling over stones and rout^ aud fallen logs. With the 
heavy bateau grinding into their shoulders, or almost 
dragging their arms from tlieir sockets, as they carried 
it on handspikes, a misstep of one man in the mnd would 
bring the whole party, bateau and all, to the ground. 
They would rise, covered with blac k mud, cursing and 
laughing, and laugh still louder to see the next boat crew 
in a similar plight. 

The glory and enthusiasm of the rights of man was 
heard on every side. They wm no coerced soldiery, they 
said, aud the ofllcers were given to understand that thev 
must know their plac^- and keep it. The men had taken 
charge of the expedition and tolerated the officers as assist- 
ants. They bluntly let it be understood that for any 
officer to attempt compulsion would be iatal| for the men 
were going through to Quebec of themselves. 
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Soon tfaej were amased at the dghta thej The 
swamps, thiokeCs, and hill-^cB were covered with a vast net- 
work of the fallen trees of centuries, through which a man 
could climb and crawl at scarcely a mile an hour. Their 
most violent efforts with the bateaux ooold move them at 
only about aiz miles a daj. The character of the oonntry 
throogh which they pasaed has been greatly changed by 
lumbering operations and fires. The woods are less en- 
cumbered and dense ; there is less water^ and the Chaa- 
di^re has become a less important stream. 

Th^ saw in the black mad the great hoof-marks of the 
moose. Almost every day they wonld rouse some of the 
strange, ungainly creatures from their lairs to see them 
disappear with a crash into thickets that seemed impene- 
trable to a squirrel. There seem to have been few if anj 
deer; and the riflemen killed scaroelj any game. They were 
apparently working so hard witii the boats that thdr 
wea|X)us were seldom ready ; and the necessity of pressing 
forward prevented any delay for hunting. It would have 
reqaired a great deal of hunting and conseqaent delay to 
kiU enou^ moose to feed a thonsand men. 

Aaron Bonr, the son of the President of Princeton Col- 1 
l^e, a mere lad, and au adventurous one, accompanied 
the expedition in the capacity of what was called a gentle^ 
man volunteer, uncommissioned and nnenlisted. He found 
a pretty Indian maiden, Jacataqna, of a romantic disposi- 
tion, whom, with her dog, he i)erBnaded to accompany him 
and help bunt. He took her all the way to Canada, where 
it is supposed the nuns near Quebec befriended her and her 
child that was bom there. 

They reached Dead River, whidi was to connect them | 
with the head-waters of the Ohaudiftre. It was deep, 
black, and still ; but they had so few paddles or oars that 
they could take but little advantage of the lack of current, 
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and it was too deep for thmr setting poles. Famine had set 

in; provisions, guns, amraunition, and the money for 
wages had been lost from the leaky, overturniDg boats. 
Colonel £oo8 and three companies of musketmen in the 
rear, appalled at the difficultieBi had abandoned the expedi- 
tion and i«taraed to Maaflachnaetts. It was the end of 
October, cold and snowing. Torrents of rain had swollen 
the streams, overflowed the shores^ and made nearly the 
whole eonntry a black morass. 

To send sick back with a gnaid and press on was the 
order agreed upon. Arnold and a small party started 
ahead to reach the Canadian settlements and send back 
provisions. The romance was fading, and even the rights 
of man and equality seemed less glorious* 

They had reached the Chandidre and decided toabandon 
their boats with the exception of one or two to cany some 
of the crippled and sick who would not j^lvc up. It was 
down hill to the St Lawrence on the rushing Chaudidre. 
But the river was too swift. The boats narrowly escaped 
being dashed over fidl% and all took to the land along the 
shore. 

The situation had become alarming. Jesting and good 
nature had ceaaed. When a riHeman fell headlong in the 
mud no gay voice sang ont^ Gome here and I'll pick you 
up."*' Some of them killed and ate a pet dog, — flesh, skin, 
and entrails, and then boiled the bones. They dug roots 
out of the half- frozen mud with bleed mg hands. They 
boiled and ate their extra moose-skin moccasins. Some six 
Ihundred men, strung out in a long line by the Chaudidre^ 
a line that reeled, stumbled, and fell, and bent up and 
down over the high wooded hills; were these the conquerors « 
of Quebec? 

Dazed, delirious, half blinded by ^unine and exhaoi^ 
tion, they would look back as they ascended a hill to see 
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others falling over one another and rolling down the oppo- 
site slope. On the top of the hill they would halt as if 
calculating whether their strength would take them down ; 
and then they would stait, fidling over logs and stones and 
sending their guns flying into the mnddy snow. Then np 
the next slope they would wearily go, pulling themselves 
by any twiii; and hmh that seemed to offer assistance. 

" Every man for himself/' was the word now passed 
alongtheline; and there were loud protests against it But 
stem necessity compeUed it The stv ong were oonvinced 
of it, and they stopped their ears as they left a coni])aDion 
who had taken his last fall over a log and oould rise no 
more. 

On November 2 Morrison emptied the bullets ontof his I 
leather pouch and boiled it ; and soon all of his comrades | 

were boiling bullet-pouches. Then the leather breeches 
were cut up. A mere twig across the way would now 
bring the strongest man to the ground. And still it was 
on and on, while fiom every hill they oould see a thou- 
sand more monotonous wooded hill-tops stretching away 
forever and ever like a bad dream, with the rushing Chan- 
di^re always winding in and out among them, as if it too 
could never escape. 

The men at the head of the line saw cattle driven 
towards them, and men leading horses with great sacks 
laid aerops their backs, aud thev sat down and stared at 
one another as if this was part of the bad dream. But 
it was true ; Arnold had returned from the Canadian settle- 
ments with provisions ; and soon great fires were built and 
the beef and potatoes were cooking, and the men with the 
horses were going back along the line to restore the dying. 
Arnold himself arrived, strong, enthusiastic, and jovial. 
The French Canadians were on their side, he said, and 
would give provisions; and Monlgomery had already 
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beAten the British in Oanada and taken many pria- 
onera. 

So, afler those who would not listen to reason had 
killed themselves with overeating, all that was left of the 
ex|XKiition marched down among the French Canadians ; 
and traiy those simple-minded people looked with blank 
amaasement at the pale ghosts and spectres with mnskets 
in their shadowy hands, coming ont of the impenetrable 
winter forest to drive the English from the continent. 

Tliey n»n( lied the shore of the St. Lawrence at Point 
Levi. The British had removed all the small boatSi and 
the Americans saw the strongly fortified Quebec, twelve 
hundred yards away across the water, guarded by armed 
merchantmen and two mon-of-war. They caught a little 
midshipman, fifteen years old, who, imprudently venturing 
ashore, was deserted by his boat's crew; and his good- 
natared and plackjr refinal to give information amused the 
grim hunters. 

They \ml set out with 1100 men. Three hundred had 
gone back with Colonel Enos. The sick that returned and 
I their gnards had been 200. The wolves were gnawing the 
i bones of eighty or ninety in the woods. Those who stood 
^ looking at Quebec half armed and in rags were about 510. 
The expetlition had already faikxl. The dash through 
the Maine wilderness had produced nothing but a tale of 
dissster and some interesting diaries and reminisoenoes. 
The 1100 men would have been more efficiently need if 
they had Ix^n sent with Montgomery by way of Lake 
Champlaiu. They were now too late to take Quebec by 
surprise, as possibly they might have done earlier. Letters 
sent forward by Arnold, as he supposed to friends, and by 
trusty messengers, had fidlen into the hands of Guy Oarle- 
ton, the commander of Canada, a capable and energetic 
oilicer, who was prepared to defend Quebec to the last. 
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But Arnold and hk men were as hopeful as ev^ • Thejr 
ooUeeted oanoee and dngoots finm great distances, and on 

the night of November 13, by the skilful still paddling 
of the hunters, they dodged the merchant vessek and men- 
of-war and landed before Quebec on the Plains of Abra- 
ham. Arnold soon after sent to the town a sommons of 
snrrender, but his flags were fired upon and the summons 
never received. Many of his men believed that they 
oould now take the town by assault But conservative 
counsels prevailed ; and thef waited to be joined by Mont- 
gomery. 

Meantime, Creneral Carleton, hearing of the danger that 
threatened Quebec, abandoned to Monttromery unforti- 
fied Montreal, which it was useless to attempt to hold, 
and escaped by daring and good luck down the St Law- 
rence. He entered Quebec by water and his foroes| 
were soon raised to some 1800 men. He felt confident 1 
of holding Quebec and making it a base from which Un 
save Canada. 

Sir Guy Garleton, afterwards Loid Dorchesteri was an 
accomplished and rather interesting man. He is said to 
have 8u-gc sted the Quebec Act ; and probably learned from 

subsequent experience tliat it was a mistake. He is de- 
scribed as firm, humane, and of the most unvarying cour^ 
te^r nnder all circumstances. He was troubled with no 
Whig principles or doctrines of the rights of man, although 
he had been Wolfe's quartermaster-general. He believed 
in sulxluing the colonies by the most overwhelming severity 
and force ; but that all rebel prisoners, ailer a short con- 
finementy should be allowed to return to their homes on 
parole, to be afterwards, if advisable, exchanged. 

Montgomery soon joined Arnold, and they began a 
mild siege of Quebec They built breastworks of snow 
and poured water on them to freeae them solid, for scarcely 
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any earth oould beaaraped fipom the iToaen aoil. Snoh jMro- 
teotkms were easily shattered by the eQeni3r's caDnon ; and 

the American artillery was of such small caliber and so 
iuefiective that the women came out on the ramparts of 
Quebec to ridicule it But the riflemeu were very effective. 
Creeping dose to the walls and sheltering themsdvea be* 
hind bouses, or any object that presented itself, they dealt 
destruction with their tiny bullets to any incautious soldier 
in the town. 

The addition of Montgomeiy'stroope raised the Ameri- 
can force to about 1200 meut hardly enough to take sndi a 

stronghold as Quebec. To take it by siege seemed impos- 
sible. An assault must be tried, and they grimly waiteil 
for their opportunity, while the winter snows fell deeper and 
deeper. The signal finally agreed upon was to come from 
nature,— a snow-atorm at midnight 
f The evening of December 31, 1775, was an intensely 
fcold one; the men were s«ittereil among the farms and tij>- 
pliug-houses enjoy iug themselves and keeping warm. But 
as tiiey started to return to their huts the snow-storm 
began. Soon it was a stinging blast carried horizontally 
along the ground and cutting the face. By two o'clock in 
the morning they were hurrying throuprh it, every man 
holding the lapel of his coat wrap^Kxl over the flint-lock of 
his gun, stumbling and falling in the snow-drifts. Mont- 
gomery, with his aide, McPherson, of Philadelphia, and 
also, it is said, accompanied by Aaron Burr,"*" led the attack 
on one side of the town, and Arnold on the other. 

Arnold's command was a long column, almost in single 
file^ with Daniel Morgan and his Virginians in front wad 
the Pennsylvanians closely following. Presently were 
beard the sharp reports of their rifles at the first barrier. 

ft Codm»n, ''Arnold's Expedition to Quebec/' p. 232 ; with whiek 
oompare MaguiiM of Amerioaa Histoiy, toL lA, p, 2M, note. 
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The riflemen eent thmr little bullets through the pott-holes 

with such unerring aim that the gunners were killed ur 
driven from their {>osts. Morgan was the first t*) spring 
upon the barrier and throw himself down among the enemy. 
The rest of the oolamn followed and swept the English 
befeve them. Those who were not riflemen qmokly seized 
the excellent English muskets from the dead and wounded 
in place of their own inforior weapons. Arnold was 
wounded in the leg before the barrier was taken and bad to 
be supported beck to the American camp. 

The taking of the first barrier let them into the lower 
town, and they rushed through it up a street to another 
barrier, from which the cannon and the muskets of the 
englishmen were spitting flame through the dim light of 
the driving snow. The riflemen again tried their device 
of shooting careMly into the port-holes, but it failed. The 
cannoneers and musketmen were too well settled at their 
work. Peuusylvanians and Virginians were falling on 
eveiy side. It was stmnge that they were not all killed| 
for the British had them hemmed within the narrow 
street As the wounded rolled over into the deep snow 
they quickly died of the intense cold which stiffened their 
limbs into the last frantic or fantastic attitude of their 
deatli agony. 

There was confused fighting in the streets and houses fonj 
a long time. Some of the Americans rushed up close 

against the barrier; they crowde<l under it in a mass; the 
cannon could not be suflSciently depressed to reach them, 
and they could inflict instant death on a musketman who 
showed bimself at a port-hole. In the lull th^ called out 
to the English to come out and fight in the open. 

**Coruc out and buy our rifles," they shouted ; ** they are 
for sale cheap." 

The tall, powerful figures of Moi^gan and Hendricks 
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wm ooiiq[Noii0i]a in emypsrt of die fig^ cnooongiiig^ 
the men. Hie ftantonan ^v^tnoe of Morgan ooold be heard 

. above all the din. He fought like an ancient knight, a 
Coeur de Idon, killing Englishmen with his own handsp 
and in one of the intervals diigniBing himself and pmo 
tnting fkr into tihe town to learn its condition. 

The rear of AnM^d's oohrain arrived with soaling^ad- 
dei*s, which they threw against the barrier. But the neigh- 
boring houses were filled with English, and volleys of 
mnsketiy were ponred upon the asHulants. Theyeoddnot 
loiiger cronoh under tfie barrier or man the ladduca. 

The barrier ooold not be earned, and tlie Amerieans 
were ordered into the houses. Thev battered down the 
doors with butts of guns and rushed up to the windows in 
the full bdief that they could shoot all the pmnen in the 
barrier. Pennaylvanians and Yifginiana were aiming 
thdr rifles through every opening. It was at one of theae 
* windows that the gallant Hendricks was shot. He stag- 
gered book into the room and fell across a bed in the 
oonier* 

Thero was now a shiHi time when tbe Amerioans, tfaor- 

OQghly oonvinoed of the hopelessness of their task, might 
have drawn out and escaped. Some of them did so, 
especially the few Indians and Canadians who had joined 
tliem. These hurried down to St CharlesBay and started 
across the two miles of ice heaped up by tiie tide and full 
of air-holes deoeptivdy coversd by the snow. The rest 
were presently caught in the streets and houses as in a trap. 
Greueral Carleton sent Captain Laws on a sortie out ai 
the Pahwe gsts^ and lie came in behind the Americans in 
the stmt 

On the other side of the town Mont g o me ry broke tiirough 

the palisades by the aid of his carj)enters, and, nishing in, 
shouted to his men, Push on, brave boys ; C^uebec is ours.^ 
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He was met by the discharge of a cannon from a barrier 
which stretched him and his aide, McPhersoD, lifeless on the I 
BDOw. It was subeeqnentlj levned that the Biitiah were 
flodflmoraUaed by the onset that thej were wtwatiHg fioin 
the barrier, which coald easily have been carried and the 
town enUred. But Colonel Campbell, who suooecded 
Montgomery iii command, ordered a retreat. 

The attack oq Qoebeo^ whatever maj have been Its pos- 
aabilitiesy had fiuled* It is sappoeed tibat abont az him- 
dred, or half the American force, were killed, wounded, or 
prisoners. It was a sad fate for so many of Arnold's 
column to have to surrender after such a gallant stniggley 
and be ridieokd for the piece of paper pnned on their 
hatBonwfaioh was written ^liberty or I>eiilii.'' Morgan, | 
weeping with vexation, at first refused to surrender, and, 
placing his back against a wall, with his drawn sword in 
his handy defied the enemy to take it from him ; but he 
finally oonsented to hand it lo a priest whom he saw in 
the crowd. 

The officers were cunfineil in what was called the semi-/ 
nary, and the privates given a less com fortal)le jail. The 
English, as oflen happened afterwards, were much amused 
at finding the oflfioera to be men of no aoeial position, ''Yon 
can have no eoneeption," wrote Major Oddwell, ^wliat 
kind of men composed their utTieors. Of those we took one 
major was a blacksmitli, another a hatter ; of their captains, 
there was a batcher, a tanner, a ahoemaker, a tavern-keeper, 
etc.; jet tiiegr pretended to be gentkmen," * 

Henry, who was among die prisoners, relates the ex* 
traordinary :i])jH*arancc of the dead whom he saw hauled 
through the stret.ts in carts. They were frozen as stitf as 
marble atatnea in eveiy imaginable attitude of a.;()iiy or 
, honor. They were tossed into the carta like rigid boards^ 

♦ Codmau, " Arnold a Expetiitiou to (^^ebec, " p. 266. 
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with outstretched arms, pointing fingers, and contorted legs 

and necks. 

Among the privates who were prisoners, those who 
admitted that they had been bora in £ngland| Suotlandy or 
Ireland were told that they bad their choice of enliadng in 

the British army or going to England to be tried for 
treason. Under the advicje of tlieir comrades, and in the 
belief that the oath of allegianoe under those circumstances 
would not be binding on any conscience^ about ninely-five 
of these men enlisted, and took their chances of an oppor* 
tunity to desert. 

' Two of them, Conners and Cavanaugli, soon made an 
jopportunity for themselves. They walkeil up to a sentinel 
guarding the edge of the high precipice that surrounded 
part of Quebec, and ofibred the man a bottle of ram. While 
the sentinel hesitated they wrenched his gun from him, 
knocked him down with the butt of it, and then ran to the 
precipice and leaped over. It was a daring leap, but in 
some respects a safe one, for the snow was drifted twenty 
ftet deep at the bottom. They nearly snfibcated in the 
drift, but managed to scramble out while the British were 
shooting at them from above. Cannon-balls and g^po- 
shot were fired at them as they ran over the snowy roads ; 
but they escaped out into the country where lihe remains of 
Montgomery's and Araold's oommands still maintained an 
unconqucred and sullen siege of Quebec. 

The privates that rrniained in the jail planned a most 
ingenious method of escape, wliich failed by a mere acci- 
dent Most of them were heavily ironed and looked for- 
ward to a hard fiite, from which, however, they were un- 
expectedly released the following summer. Carleton, with 
the greatest kindness, set them all free un parole, and a 
year or &o aAerwards they were regularly exchanged. This , 
treatment was in striking contrast to the cruelty and mtSer- 
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ing umuXiy inflicted on the patriots in English priacHis. It f 
released Morgan and saved his health to win the battle of the I 
CowpeDs. The prisoners were taken in a ship to New 

York Bay, in the summer of 1776, and turned loose on the 
Jersey shore at midnight. Morgan threw himself flat oo 
the gnMind and kissed it. They then all ran a race to Elisa- 
beth, where they danoed, sang, and gave the Indian war- 
whoop for the rest of the night. 

Arnold clung to his position in the snow before Quel>ec 
all the rest of the winter, keeping up a feeble and inetl'ective 
blockade of the old town, whioh regularly received its most 
important supply, firewood, in spite of all he ooald do to 
prevent it. Id April Greneral Wooster moved up from 
the patriot position at Montreal, superseded Arnold for a 
time, and cannonaded Quebec. But General Burgoyne 
arrived from England with ]ai]ge reinforcements. The 
British mardied out of the town and began slowly driving 
the Americans from Canada. They beat them badly at| 
the battle of Three Rivers, half-way to Montreal, killing! 
and taking prisoners, and scattering hundreds of them in 
the swamps and woods. 

Oarleton then issued a remarkable proclamation ad-| 
dressed to those dispersed Americans. They were per-' 
ishing, he heard, from hunger and cold; '^lud, lest a 
consciousness of past oflences should deter such miser- 
able wretches fiom receiving tliat assistance which their 
distressed condition might require," he promised Aat, if 
they would surrender, they should be cared for in the hos- 
pitals, and, when restored, should be free to return to the 
rebel colonies. 

This policy was much admired by some of the loyalists, 
who said that if it had been univeraally carried out by 
all British commanders it would quickly have ended the 
rebellion, because there would soon not have been a rebel 
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willing to fight an empire of eaeli generone lihenlity. 

There was no officer in the British army, it was said, so 
dangerous to the cause of inde]x^ndence asCarleton.* But 
it is not reported that aoj patnota took advantage of his 
proclamation. Priaonen whom he rdeased^ of cottnei 
spoke highly of him. Bnt the independence movement 
was beyond the reach of kindness and conciliation, as the 
ministry soon discovered. 

Slowlv but surelv Carleton defeated and hammered out 
of Oanada the little patriot aimj under Arnold. Thejr 
made a good retreat, however, step by step, all that rammer 
and autumn of 1776, down the Sorel River and down 
Lake Champlain, where they fought naval battles, until at 
last they stopped in old Fort Ticonderoga. 

It has been supposed that Carleton could have pressed 
on to Albany or even to New York ; but he was content 
with having saved Canada for his government. He 
accomplished more than any other officer in the British 
service, ezc^t Clinton. He held open the uj^per portion 
of the water communication down the Hudson Yallef, 
and in the following year Burgojne started down by it to 
meet Howe half-way from New York and cut the colonies 
in half. 

In Marohy 1776, just before Arnold's retreat b^;tn, a 
committee, composed of Franklin, Samuel Chase, and 
Charles OarroU, of Maryland, went to Canada to help win 

« JoDM, " New Toik in fhe Bevbltttioii/' vol. i. pp. 89, 90, 188, 181, 
188 ; vol. il. pp. 469, 470 ; PeniuyWAnia Magaane of Hiatoiy, toL xx. 
p. 518. Carleton was never given the command he wanted in the 
rebelUona colonies until, the Bevolution being over, he was made com- 
mander^inochief and put in chaige of the evacuation of Kew York. 
That vigorous Tory, Lord George Gennain, disliked him| and his 
unwillingness to allow opportunities of corrupt money-maldng to his 
suhordinates may possibly haye prevented his advanoement^-Jones, 
aupra^ vol. i. pp. 886, 441. 
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it to the side of the revolted colonies. John Carroll, a 
lioman Catholic priest, accompanied them in the hope of 
influencing the Frencli Canadian clergy. It was a terrible 
joame^r for them in the month of Maich, and nearly ooat 
Franklin hia life. They found only defeat and disaster 
and large debts contracted by Montgomery's army with 
the Canadians, which could not be paid. The Canadiaoa 
were friendly to the extent of supplying the Revolutionary 
army with food and treating them with kindnww. They 
wished ns well ; they would accept ns if we were sncocsofuL 
Many of the English held a neutral position, waiting to 
see what we could do. But there was no strong spirit of 
independenee or rebellion among either the Frenob or the 
English. 

The French hated Gbrleton, who held them down by 

martial law, and they hated the British regulars who kicked 
and oufied them; but their temper and character were/ 
altogether of the submissive kind. They knew little or^ 
nothing of the rights of man, and were rather shocked by 
them. They could see no proof of their merit in the rough 
followers of Arnold and Montgomery, who brouglit with 
them a depreciated paper currency and the smallpox. Our 
troops sometimes forced supplies without paying for them, 
even in paper ; and it is probable that many of them, espe- 
cially the New England troops, found it difficnlt to conoeal 
their contempt for the Canadian religion. 

The French Canadian peasantry were possessed of vexy 
limited intelligence and knowledge. They knew little or 
nothing of the merits of the rebellion to the south of 
them except that it had originated in Boston, and they 
called all the troops Bostonians. They had no training 
in self-will^ smuggling, or semi-independence, like their 
southern neighbors. They had not the heart to,fight losing 
battles ; and to fight sudi a power as England seemed to 
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tbem maHiMw, They were altogether lacking in what 
GraydoD called revolutionary nerves.* 

' Their priests were against us, and refused absolution to 
those who joined the Americans. Our wild bojs finally 
found a priest who absolved rebels for a salary, and the 
promise of a bishopric if we conquered Canada ; but he 
could not, it seems, woric ftafe enough to add a new State to 
the American Union. 

The attaok upon Canada as an invasion of British 
territory was a bad £iiilure ; but it was superb in its daring 
and confidence^ its possibilities as well as its impossibiii- 
ties. If it had been more sncceesM we might have won 
more quickly the alliance of Fiance. Considered in all 
its circumstanoes, the persistent slowness with which, even 
after defeat^ it was abandoned, and its picturesque romance, 
it was the ablest and most striking, the best^ as it was the 
first, of all the }ijfriot campu^ns. 

It was well, however, tha^it did not succeed, for the 
Canadians would not willingly n^ve amalgamated with us^ 
and the attempt to force them would have been contrary to 
our principles, and would have involved discord, crudty, 
and BufTering. They were, and still are, a naturally sepa- 
rated pwplo, far removed from our way of thinking; and 
their best career, if they should succeed in separating from 
Great Britain, will be in developing an independent Cana- 
dian nation. 

* ''Quebec and thf; American Revolution," Bulletin of University 
of Wisconsin, vol. i. pp. 498, 503, 5ir5; PMnnsylvunia Magazine of 
Ui6U>ry, vol. xxii. pp. 21, 22, 23; Coduuui, " Amold'a Sxpediiion to 
Quebec," pp. 8, 296. 
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xvin 

THS STAOaATIOH OF BOSTON Am THB VIBCLAMATUXK 

OF U(I>±:i'i:;ND£NC£ 

In October, 1776, when Arnold's exj^edition was on its 
perilous marcli through the Maine woods. General Gage^ 
zetiicd and Howe took supreme oommancL Daring that 
suae Mtamn Lord Geoi^^ Germaio beoame ooloniat 
seorefcary and the miniatiys means of communioatbn with> 
the commander in America. The rebellion extended from 
Maine to Georgia, but England, with 10,000 troops cooped 
np in Boston and the possibilit/ of the loss of Oanada, 
-was not making a very yigorooB begmning in the way of 
BDppreBBion. 

Such a rebellion could never be suppreseed by merely 
holding Boston, which was of no strategic importance. It 
mii^t be held for years while the rebele in the rest of 
the country created an independent nation and beoame 
adf-sustaining. The only way to oonqnor the rebd country 
was to occupy .such portions of it as would effectually 
break up the uniou of the patriots and prevent intercourse 
among them« This plan, reinforced by a blockade of the 
coast to prevent supplies entmng by sea, folk>wed by the 
deatmction of any regularly oiganiaed armies the patriots 
might form, forcing them to mere guerilla warfare, which 
could be gradually suppreesed, was the natural method of 
subjugating America. 

The ministry seem to have had some sodi plan in mittd. 
Their strategy, as it gradually unfolded itself, was first of 
all to occupy New York City, and make that the head- 
quarters of British control. From New York City the 

19 
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line of the Hudson valley all the way to Canada moat be 
secared, which would immediately isolate New England, 

the hot-bed of sedition, from tlie other colonies, and cut 
off not merely the interchange of ideaa^ eooouragement, and 
reinforcements of troops, but also the provisions and sup- 
plies which New £ngland drew from the mofe ftrtile agri- 
eultnral communities to the south. 

In New England itself they finally decided to hold only 
ne pointy Newport, because it was the most convenient 
harbor south of Haliiax for sailing vessels to enter and 
take shelter. They could easily beat into it, in almost any 
wind, while at New York, in addition to the difficulty of 
beating in against head-winds, the water on the bar was 
at that time very shallow and some of the men-of-war 
could not cross it* 

I South of New York the strategic position was the line 
lof Chesapeake Bay, with strong positions hi Virginia 
and Maryland, as at Alexandria and Annapolis, with, per- 
haps, part of the Susquehanna River. This line, if well 
held, would isolate the middle from the southern oolonies 
and stop communication. As for the South, the best 
method of controlling it was found to be by occupying 
Charleston, Georgetown, and two or three points on the 
San tee River in South Carolina. 

It is easy to see that if this stiat^ had been vigorously 
carried out with a sufficient force, aided by a blookade 
of the coast, there was every probability that the patriot 
party would soon liave been driven to mere guerillaism, 
and from that to a retreat beyond the Alleghanies, which 
Burke so eloquently described, and for which Washington 
was prepared. 

♦ "A Short History of Last St ssion of Parliament," pp. 18, 19, 
Loudon, 1780 J Ptiuutiylvauiu Mugaziue of Hitttury, yuI. xxii. p. 161. 
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As the war developed, only part of the British plan 
could be carried out. Newport was held during most of 
the war, as was also New York, until ailer the treat7 of 
peaoe. Bat for feaaonB with which General Howe was 
largely oonoemed, the vital line up the Hndson to Canada 
could not be secured. The position on Chesapeake Bay 
was not seriously attempted. It would have required a 
larger foroe than could be spared more important 
places. General Charles Lee, when a prisoner, leoom- 
mended It to Howe, and Genenl Comwallia was in favor 
of the Virginia part in preference to holding South Caro- 
lina. The South Carolina position was taken towards the 
end of the war and most securely held until broken up, 
and in effiaot afaandoned| by the rather extraoidinaiy oon» 
doct of Comwallia. 

Independently of these strategic positions and theories, 
the important thing, as in all wars, was to break up and 
destroy our armies by defeating them in battle, followed by 
xelentleBB paranit and by devastatiiig and ruining the coun- 
try from which our armies drew their supplies and moral 
support This method, for reasons which will be explained, 
was not carried out by the ministry and General Ilowe 
during the first three years of the war ; and ailer that, with 
France, Spain, and the whole continent of Eoiope aiding us, 
it was too late. 

To defend themselves against the British methods| 
of attack, the Americans pursue<l three lines of conduct J 
The first was to prevent the British from securing controlj 
of the line of the Hudson vallej. This was the great 
contentioa and controlling motive of the first three years 
of the war. The^patriots could not prevent the British 
occupying the city of New York, but by holding what 
were called the Highland passes and ibrts near West Point 
on the HudsoUy and by preventing Buigoyne fiom coming 
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down fern Ouuiidai tbejoompletely balked the aoodmpliflli- 
ment of iJiis most important British movement. 

West Point and the Highland passes constituted the 
most important American strategic position. It was this 
positioii which Arnold intended to enrrender to the British 
80 as to end the war at one stroke xetain the ooloniee fijr 
the British empire, and save them from fidling into the 
hands of France. 

In the last years of the war, afler the French alliance, and 
when the British held South Carolina and the dty of New 
York, it seemed as though General Clinton, by oonduoting 
faidfl from those two positions, miglit he ahle to wear out 
the patriot party and suppress the rebellion without hold- 
ing the line of the Hudson valley. This was the most 
serious period for the patriots, — the time whm^ even with 
the assistanoe of Fnmoe, their cause was almost lost 

Thef had the cboioe either of trying to drive the British 
out of New York or of trying to drive them out of South 
Carolina. In no other way oould they break the very ex- 
haustive raids and wearing-ont methods which the skill and 
I energy of Clinton wore inflicting upon them* They aban- 
doned the attach upon New York as too difficult, and 
turned their attention to South Carolina, where at first they 
were disastrously defeated, but soou afterwards were most 
fortunately and unexpectedly aided by Comwallis's strange 
notion of changing the British position firom South Cann 
lina to Virginia, a movement which brought about his sur- 
render at Yorktown in 1781. 

This brief review of the theory of the war will disclose 
the meaning of the military movements. The ministiy 
wanted Howe to abandon Boston that antamn of 1775 
and go at once to Long Island, where he could procure 
provisions in a fertile oountrv, among a loyalist jx)pulation, 
receive supplies ^m tbe sea as easily as at JBostoUi and be 
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ready to take New York when reinforcements should be 
Bent to him.* But he refused to do this, bet-ause he did 
not think he had sufficient ships to cany him there, and he 
xenHuoed inactive in Boston all winter. He was in Amer- 
ica to enforce the acts of Parliament against wluch he had 
voted, and it was asking a great deal to expect him to 
prove that his own convictions and those of his party were 
at fimlt, or to expect him to be veiy actively severe against 
a people with wboee oaoae he sympa t faiaed, Moreoveri the 
ministrj had announced that ihdr poli<7 was to be a com- 
bination of the sword and the olive-branch ; and Howe, 
by reason of his associations and experience in America, 
had been selected as well qualified to cany out this 
method of conciliation. 

The ibroe under Washington at Oambridge, which the 
first enthusiasm raised to 16,000, dwindled down as soon 
as winter came to less than 10,000. For weeks at a time 
the patriots had no powder except what was in their car- 
tndge-boaua. It is difficult to believe that Howe did not 
know of this with all the interoourse through the linea^ 
the numerous desertions, the loyalists, and his spies.f 

His large reinforoemeuts, it is true, had not yet arrived ; 
and his army was something leas than 10,000. But when 
we consider that he was the moet e^rienced and moat 
intelligent officer of Great Britain, and that his personal 
courage was beyond dispute, it is a little extraordinary 
that he made not the slightest attempt to take the aggres- 
sive. He was allowing himself to be shut In bjr an 
undisciplined foroCi sometimes equal to his own In numberSi 
sometimes fewer, always wretchedly equipped, and at times 

• Stedmsn, «* Amariota War/' edltfon of 1794, toI. i. p. 190. 

t Garter, **Gcmiina Deteil of tha Bkiokada of Boaton/' pp. 8, li- 
16, 22, 28. Tha Britiih ipy •yttem wai varf thofougli and aflidaiit— 
Ford, " Wiitiiigi ^ Wadlillgtol^" vol. Itt. pp. 819, 418. 
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witfaoat ammanitioii. He allowed his enemy^B fi>roe to be 
disbanded under his eyes and sent to tfadr homes while 

othei-s came to take their places. Wa^iiingtou was amazed. 

** Search the volumea of hi8U>ry through and 1 much qiiestion 
whether a caso siniihir to ours ia to bo fimnd, — namely, to maintain a 
post against the flower i*f the British troops for six months together, 

without , and then to have one army disbanded and another to 

bo raised within the same distance of a reinforced enemy." — Ford, 
"Writings of Waahlngton/' toU ui. p. Sia 

In January Clinton left Boston with a small force, and, 
sailing southward to the Carolinas, was joined by a larger 
force from England under Sir Peter Parker^ aooompanied 
by General Oornwallis. On June 28 they made a fruit- 
less attack on Charleston, whi<^ was heroically defended 
by the Carolina patriots under Moultrie. 

In Boston that winter General How e began a romantic 
attachment for a loyalist lady, Mrs. Loring^ who accom- 
panied his army through the thiee years of his campaignii^ 
and was often spoken of by the officers as the sultana. 
She encouraged the general iu his favorite amusement, for 
she was passionately devoted to cards and capable of losing 
three hundred guineas at a sitting. Her influence secored 
satisfectoiy anangements for her husband, who was given 
the office of commisBary of prisoners^ whidi was an oppor> 
tunity for making a fortune.* 

Being thus provided with a congenial companion, abun- 
dant leisure for card-play in p^, and with the war going 
exactly as a good Whig would wish it to go, it is difficult 

* Jones, "HittoTj of the Berolution in New York," yo\, i. pp. 
171, 18S, 26S, 861 ; toL ii. pp. 67, 89, 428; "A View of the Evi- 
denoe BeUtive to the Conduct of the Americtn War under Sir W. 

Howe," p. 77; Appleton's "Cyclop:edia of American Biography," 
voL iv. p. 28. In Hopkinson's Battle of the Keys" there wai a 
▼ene ahoui Mrs. Loring which ia often omitted in modem editiont. 
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to tell how long Howe might have Temained in Boston 

were it not for the unkiud and potisibly impolitic perversity 
of the rebels. 

Dorchester Heights and Nook's Hill commanded Boston 
from the sonth as effeotuaily as did Bunker Hill and 
Breed's Hill on the north. Howe could have saaed and | 
fortified Dorcliester at any time during those long months ; I 
but he would not do it. The farmers oould not occupy it 
faecanse they had not enough cannon. Thcj were able, 
boweyar, to collect cannon from all over New England, 
and they dragged down many on sledges daring the winter 
all the way from Lake Chatnplain. 

When they were all collected, Washington, on the night 
of March 4, 1776, began a tremendous cannonading all! 
round his lines, to which the British replied. It's im-i 
possible/' says McCurtiny '^I could describe the situa* 
tion. This night you could see shells sometimes wven at 
a time in the air, and as to cannon, the continual shaking 
of the earth by cannonading dried up our wells/' Under 
cover of this tamult a conple of thousand men with 
wagons, cannon, and bales of hay, made a detour &r 
inland behind the hills, where the rumble of the wheels on 
the frozen ground could not be heard, and suddenly 
descended upon Dorchester Heights. The earth was froaen 
so hard that they oould not dig entrenchments ; but they 
made breastworks of the bales of hay on Dorchester 
Heights, and some days afterwards took possession of^ 
Nook's Hill. Howe directed Lord Percy with a force of 
2400 men to attack Dorchester, but a rainstorm coming on, \ 
the expedition was abandoned, and the Americans remained 
in peacefid and nndistorbed possession of their new strong- 
hold. 

Howe was determined to make not the slightest resist- 
ance. He decided to evacuate Boston without firing a 
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shot, and he made a very peculiar sort of mfbrmal agree- 
ment with Washington, — that if he would not fire on the 
British they would leave the town witlmut doing it any 
injury.* He withdrew with his army on March 17, 
aooompanied by aonie two thouaand loyaliats, and aailed 
away to Hali&x. 

Another extraordinary circumBtauce of this evacuation 
was that he did not consider it necessary to follow the iisnal 
military rule of destroying the ammunition and supplies 
that he was compelled to leave behind ; or to make any 
arrangements to prevent the supply-ships that would soon 
arrive from falling into the hands of the patriots. He 
left as a present to the relx'ls over two hundreti cannon, 
jtons of powder and lead, thousands of musketSi and all 
/sorts of miscellaneous military stores. From that time 
the fimrite toast in the rebel camps was. General Howe.'' 
They were not again favored with such profuse assistance 
until some years afterwards, when France b^;an to send 
them supplies. 

To the loyalists and to the Tories in England thia seemed 
a strange proceeding ; this going to Hali&z and deserting 
the rebel 'X)uiitry when he could have gone to Long Island 
or to Staten Island just as well. In the previous Novem- 
ber he had declined to go to Liong Island because he had 
not sufficient shipping. But now when he seemed to have 
sufficient shipping, his going to Halt&x was almost like 
retreating back to England. What greater encouragement 
could he give to the rebellion without actually taking its 
side? His Whig friends in Parliament were delighted. 
It was anoiher piece of strong evidence to show that the 
war was impracticable ; and the thonders of Whig do- 
^ueuoe again resounded. 

* Froihingham, "Si«ge of Botton," p. 808; BteTtni, "Fao- 
ftmilit," vol. is. p. 866. 
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At this important juncture, when the British army had 
abandoned the rebellious colonies, and the rel>ellion was 
apparently victorious, with most of the oolonial governors 
and British officials driven out of the coontiy or prisonersy 
the patriots in the Oongress decided to declare indepen- 
dence. This decision was rc»achcd within a couple of 
months. The time of actual debate on it occupied less 
than a montli, for it was on June 7 that Richard Henry 
liee ofiered bis resolutions which formed the basis of the 
dedaniti<m of July 4. The first instmotions to any set I 
of delegates to urge an immediate declaration were given 1 
on April 12 by North Carolina. 

The question of declaring independence, or speaking of 
it openly, was still, as it bad always been, purely one of 
policy. In the Congress at Philadelphia^ in the spring of 
1776, we find the delegates differing very seriously as to 
the advisability of declaring it so soon. The argument 
against an immediate declaration seems to have been that 
we bad not been sufficiently successful in arms; and noth- 
ing but success in arms would make the dedaration respect- 
able. We must wait till we had secured the alliance of 
France. A reverse in battle in our weak state would 
make the declaration seem contemptible and destroy the 
possibility of help from France. We were not yet suffi- 
ciently united, and the declaration would alienate many 
who had not grown accustomed to the thought of complete 
independence. 

At first the colonies stood seven in favor of an immediate ^ 
declaration, — namely, the four New Enghind colonies^ 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia. The conservative 

minority, led by Dickinson, was made up of Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Delaware. It was very important, however, to have a 
unanimous vote^ and great exertions were made to have 
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the patriot parly in evexj colony iostract its deLcgatea to 
▼ote for an immediate declaration. 

Previous to July 2, when the final decision was made, 
four oolonies were still in opposition. Of these, the vote of 
the Pennsylvania delegation was carried for the Decla- 
ration by Dickinson and Bobert Morris absenting them- 
selves. Delaware, whose vote had been evenly divided, 
was brought over by the arrival of Cffisar Rmhiey ; and 
South Carolina was also persuaded. The New York dele- 
gation, being without fresh instructions^ declined to vote. 
Bnt the decision was almost onanimonsy ind on July 4 the 
formal pa^x r prepared by Jeflfenon and tils committee wais 
adopted. 

Such men as Dickinson and Bobert Morris still held to 
their opinion that the declaration was pxematnre. It was 
an improper time/' said Morris^ ''and it will neither pro- 
mote the interest nor redound to the honor of America, for 

it has caused division when we wanted union.'' 

It seems to have alienated many people y> Ao were hesi- 
tating and increased the number of the loyalists. Men like 
Morris and Dickinson could soon point to terrible disasters, 
and the patriot cause sunk almost to its lowest ebb ; and 
the Declaration did not bring us the alliance of Fiance, 
which came at last only as a result of a great patriot victory 
in the field. 

On the other hand, the Declaration gave the real patriots 
a rallying point. It showed their purpose, interested the 

PVench king, and was a basis for his action when a victory 
convincei^l him of the advisability of an alliance. It was 
probably well to declare independence as soon as possible 
after what seemed to be oar first distinct snccess, because it 
was a long time before we had another, and never had one 
which at once put all the British troops out of the country. 
Those who advocated an immediate declaration seem to 
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Imve relied on several circumstances which they thought 
had prepared the mindR and sentiments of the patriot 
party. The CongraB had recommended the patriot party 
in €Aeh 00I0D7 to abolidi their charter or aoj ooonection 
ihey had with Skighmd and set up a oontftttation and an 
American governittent of their own ; to do, in short, tvhat 
Massachusetts had already done under the Suffolk resolu- 
tiona. ThiSy it waiB hoped, would commit them more than 
ever to independence, and break up the sentiment whidi 
attached them to 'the old order of things. The patriots 
were now at on these constitutions in all the colonies 
except Connecticut 'and Rhode Island, which, always hav- 
ing eqoyed practical independence, required no chai^ 

Two atrocitieB/ is they were called, had been committed 
by the Briiish^' Norfolk had been sacked and burned by! 
Lord Dunmoi-e, the governor of Virginia, and Portland, in 
Maine, had b^en shelled and burned by Lieutenant Mowatf 
in revenge €ot his arrest in the town and interference with 
the crews ofiBritish emiaem. These were, in a sense, acei- 
dental, and net part of the plan of either Howe or of the 
ministry ; hUt they were believed to have won over many 
doubting patriots and to have given them sufficii nt active 
hatred of Bngland. Cruelty and atrocity by the British 
were snppofied to be importuit in winning over the donbi- 
ful. Lord North and the ministry seem to have had this 
in mind in their olive-branch policy and in their wish to be 
forbearing and moderate. 

'^Frorn their form of government and steady attach- 
ment heretofore to royalty," wrote Washington at this 
time of the Virginians, " my countrymen will come reluc- 
tantly into the/idea of intlt j>endenee ; but time and perse- 
cution bring W3nderful things to pass.'' * 

* Bsninoft, "flUtory of the United Statei," edition of 1884, toL 

w. p. esa 
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The Declaration waa received very quietly by the people, 
both patriot and loyalist. There was none of the flourish 
and exciiement m ith which we are familiar on its anniveiv 
miey. Mn, Deborah Logan, sitting at the window of her 
hoaae at the oorner of Fifth and Libnuy Streets, in Phila- 
delphia, beard the formal reading of it before what is 
now Independence Hall, and records in her diary that 
few people were present except some ol the lower orders. 
Captain Gnydon, who waa with part of tlie patriot armj, 
tdb us that the troops also took the announcement veiy 
quietly. They regarded it as a wise step, though closing 
the dour to accommodation or compromise.* 

We also find some of the troops expressing their feel- 
ings in words which sum up die whole doctrine of 
independence. Now/' they said, we are a people. We 
have a name among the states of the world.'' f 

* 8m, altOi life and Oorrctpoodeiwe of Prerident B«ed," vol. i 
p. 19S. 

t Am«Eifiaa AiohtTM, filUi Mikf, voL I. p. ISOi 
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XIX 

TH£ BATTLE OF LONO ISLAND 

While the Congress was debating in June the question 
of independeDce Howe w&h on his way back from Halifax. 
He ooakL not stay there indefinitelji becauae there were 
limitB within which he most keep bis oonoiliatory policy, 
and lie was about to receive the large reinforcements whicli 
the raiuistry had been preparing to send him, and which were 
necessary for an effective occupation of the rebel territory. 

On June 30, two days before the final vote on indepen- 
dence, he arrived at Staten Island, oppoaite New Tork. 
On July 12 his brother, Admiral Howe arrived with a 
large fleet and reinforcements. Some twelve thousand Hes- j 
siana also arrived, the first of these troops to reach Amer- | 
ica. Clinton, retaming from his frnitless attack of June 
28 on Charleston, still fnither increased Howe's foroes. 

The whole British force of subjugation was thus con- 
centrated on New York, and it was a huge army to have 
been sent across the Atlantic in those times. Its sijse has 
been varionslj staled, somettmea at 26,000; but aoooiding 
to the best sonrees of infermation, without eonnting the* 
sailors and marines in the fleet, Howe had there before 
New York 34,614 men in good health and perfec tly armed , 
and disciplined. The fleet included fifby-two large war- 
vessels, twenty-seven armed sloops and cntteni, and ^xir 
hundred transports.* 

* Bi'HtMnn, " 2^ttval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain," vol. 
▼i. pp. 41, 33; Collier, Navul L'lironicle, vol. xxxii. p. 2G9, The 
number 84,000 agretjs with the statement of a spy, who reported the 
BriUfih force as over 85,000.— Force, fifth seriea, vol. i. pp. 1110, 1681, 
1682 J JoDes, "New York in the lievolution, ' vol. i. p. 602. 
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The ministry had exerted themselves to the utmost to 
supply such an overwhelming force as would render the 
aooeptanoe of their oonciliadoii and peace polioj a oer- 
teinty. The olive branoh was twined round a most sta* 
pendouB sword. 

But Howe was continually calling for reinforcements, 
and in his Narrative" he complains that they were not 
Bent During the three jrears of hia command in America 
they sent him, according to Galloway, over 60,000 men, 
and Lord North told Parliament that it was over 60,000,* 
with which to destroy a ragged rebel army that only once 
reached 20,000 and usually varied between 4000 and 
: 10,000. 

Howe did not at once attack and take New York, which 
he might easily have done whOe the patriot forces were 

weak and unprepared. He remained on Staten Island 
nearly two months. He and his brother, the admiral, 
were very anxious to conclude some sort of Whig or oom* 
promiae peace. The admiral had succeeded in obtaining 
from the ministry a qualified authority to make peace ; and 
he soeniod to have had much confidence of success, relying 
perhaps on the laige and threatening military and naval 
force to compel a compromise without fighting. He sent 
a flag and messengers to Washington, and it was in these 
negotiations that he addressed his letter to George Wash- 
ington, Escj., ignoring: his title of General. He had been 
instructed not to recognize the Congress or admit legiti- 
mate authority in any one. For this reason, and because 
Washington had no pow^ to treat with him, the attempt 
came to nothing. The admiral expressed great regret that 
he had not arrived before the adoption of, tlie Declaration 
of Inde}>endenoe, which bad now made bis mission of peace 
more difficult. 

« Cobbett, " Parliamentary History," vol. xix. p. 766. 
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Ab for Admiral Howe^s naval operations during his 
ranmaiid, thejr were certainly good Whig methods, but 
most ezaaperating to lojaUsts like Galloway. In 1776 
ihe admiral had with him fifty-siz war-yeesels, and in 
the next year he hud eighty-one. He could have placed 
them within sight of one another along the coast from 
Boston to Charleston. But he never attempted any sach 
blockade. He maintained a blockade of New York and a 
partial blockade of the Delaware Bay and the Chesapeake. 
But his vessels were easily evaded. American ships and 
small privateerSi which preyed on English merchantmen, 
£<mnd a safe entrance at Harbor, on the Jersey coast, 
whence, by way of the Mnllica Biver, goods were hanled in 
wagons to Philadelphia and other points. His blockade of 
the Chesapeake was easily avoided in the same way by 
means of the Muchipongo Inlet, twenty-five miles above 
Oape Charles ; and in the Carolina Sounds the Americans did 
as they pleased. When asked why he did not commission 
loyalist privateers to destroy American merchantmen, the 
admiral is said to have replied, "Will you never have 
done oppressing these poor people? Will you never give 
them an opportunity of seeing their error?'' He was n 
most aident believer in conciliation.* 

When his peace negotiations at Staten Island fidled 
there was nothing that he and his brother could do but 
take ^e\v York and see what effect that would have in 
bringing about a satisfactory compromise. The town at that 
time extended from the Battery only to Chatham Strae^ 
and the point of land on which it stood was much nai^ 
rower than it is now. Breastworks and redoubts, planned 

* Galloway, " L<'ttor to the Kight Honorable Lord Viscount Howe," 
London, 1779; Galloway, "Detail and Conduct of the American 
War," third ♦•dition, p. 26, etc., London, 1780; Stevens, *'Fifcc- 
ftituiles," vol. xi. p. 11G3. 
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by Gtenend ChaikB Lee and a couple of committees, had 

beeD thrown up along the shores of both rivers aud cauooa 
planted in them. 

How strong these fortifications weie oaonot be deter- 
mined, for no serioos attempt was made upon them hj 
AdmiFal Howe. After the battle of Long Island he seems 
to have entered the East River without any serious opjxv 
sition from them. There is every reason to suppose that 
he ecu Id have demolished them and knocked the town to 
pieces with his laige fleet But the polioy of the Howes^ 
and apparently also of die ministry, was to deslrojr no 
towns and to do no devabLaiiug. 

This brings us to the important quetstion in the conduct 
of the war. How far was the conduct of the Howes a 
carrying out of their own ideas and those of the Whig 
party, as the lo3ralists charge, and how &r was it merdj 
obeying the olive-branch instructions of the ministry? 
Numerous declarations of Lord North and the ministry in 
Parliament, and the testimony before the committee of in- 
quiry, show that the ministry intended some sort of severity, 
coupled with some sort of extreme mildness ; a severity 
which, without great injury, devastation, or cruelty, would, 
as Germain expressed it, lead America to see her error, 
and discover that she could not be truly happy but when 
connected with some great power.*** It has been sup- 
posed that the Howes were placed in command because, 
being Whigs, and having liad very friendly associatiuns 
with the Americans, they were well fitted for carrying out 
such a policy. But in the end, Lord North, Lord Ckofge 
Germain, and the whole ministry declared that they were * 
disappointed in the methods and conduct of the Howes.t 

* PaiUaniMitery Basitttr, Home of Gommoiiiy 1779, tdL ziii. p. SSSl 
t Lord North described the laige forces, mUitaiy and hayaI, Uttt 
liid been fent to the Howoe, and eeid, " That he must oonftis hlisMlf 
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The ministry, it Beems, had at last, through the Secretary 

for the Colonies, Lord George Germain, written letters to ^ 
the Howes calling for more severity in the conduct of the | 
war. Fox read in Parliament extracts from these letters 
which seemed to require that the war should be so con- 
ducted as to convince America of the determination ''to 
prosecute it with unremitting severity."* The ministry 
and the Tories seemed to think that these instructions had 
not been obeyed. General Howe, in his defence before the 
committee of inquiry, denied that he had received such 
instructional and his statement is moat intensttng and 
significant. 

'*7of, slihoogli MMDM pmoni oondamn me fbr lisTing 
endMTirand to oondlUte hU Majeity'i rebellioua tuljeeti, by taking 
every means to pfevont the tetmotion of the country, instead of 
iniUiliiig th«m by a oontmy mode of proceeding, yet am I, from 
minjTOSinnn, Batisflcd in my own mind that I acted in that particular 
Ibr Uie benefit of the king's ■ervice. Ministen themselves, I am per- 
suaded, did at one time entertain a similar doctrine, and from a 
circumstance not now necessary to dwell upon, it is certain that I 
should hnve had little reason to hope for support from them, if I had 
been disposed to act,s of great severity. Hud it been afterwards 
judged good pt)licy to turn the plan of the war into an in discriminate 
devastation of that country, and had I been thought th«.' propm instru- 
ment for executing such a plan, ministers, I presume, would iiave 
openly stood forth, and «ont clear, explicit orders. Ambiguous mes- 
sages, hints, wiii-pors acrt»sij the Atlantic, to be avowed or disavowed 
at pleasure, would have been paltry safeguardf^ for the honour and 
conduct of u cummander-in-chief. " — Cobbett, "Parliamentary Uis- 
toiy," ToL u. pp. 682, 68$. 

oxtrnmoly disappointed in his ezpeetntions of the effiwt of our miiiteiy 
Ibioa. Ho did not mean at that time to oondemn or even to oall in 
qnsstion the oonduet of any of our oommandeis, but ho had been di*- 
nppointod."— Oobbett, *' Parliamentaiy Debates," toL six. p. 766; 
ParBamentaiy Bcfialer, House of Oommons, 1779, toI. ziii. pp. 271, 
272. 

* Cobbett, "Parliamentary I>ehates," vol. xx. p. 844; Parliamen- 
tary Begistor, House of Commons, 1770, voi. xiii. pp. 860, 367, 868. 
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If the suspicion which scemg to be in Howe's mind were 
correct^ tiie mmistry wished to avoid the responsibility of 
severe devastating measnres, becaose tiie cruelty of than 
would arouse Whig eloquence and perhaps increase the 
Whig foroes to a majority. If, however, by means of 
expresttons, the meaning of whioh was uncertain and could 
be avowed or disavowed, they ooold lead How^ a Whi|^ 
general, into measures of severity, the blame for cruelty, 
if the mc-asures failed, could be shifted to a Whig, and if 
the severity suoceeded in bringing about a peace or oom- 
promise^ the craelty would be of little moment or soon 
fbigotten. 

The instructions or messages which Fox read in Parlia- 
ment, and which Howe said were ambiguous whisf)ers 
across tlie Atlantic, seem to be contained in two or three 
letters written to Howe by Lord G^rge Grermain, the 
joolonial secretary. The first one is dated March 3, 1777, 
and was received by Howe on May 8. After regretting 
the loss at Trenton, enjoining care against similar accidents, 
and referring to certain inhuman treatment said to have 
been inflicted by the rebels upon Captain PhillipS| the 
letter doses by saying : 

And here I muft olMr?e that if thet impudent people, in oqh- 
tompt of the gneHcm ofltee contained in the late piodamation, ahell 
penbt in overt actt of xehelllon, thejr will so fkr aggrevate (heir guilt 
aa to become eltogether unworthy of any further inttanoaa of hia 
Majcity's compaiaion ; and as they who inaolently refuse to accept the 
mercy of their sorereign cannot, in the eye of impartial reason, have 
the least room to expect clemency at the hend of his suhjects, I fear 
that you and Lord Howe will find it necessary to adopt such modes of 
carr\'inpon the war tli at the rebels may he eflfectually distressed, so that 
through a lively experience of losses and sufforint^ they niny be broiie^ht 
as soon as possible to a proper sense of their duty, and in the mean 
time iiiuy be intimidated from oppressing and injuring his Majesty's 
loyal subjects." — Parliamentary Kegister, House of Commons, 1779^ 
vol. xi. p. 894. 
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Bancroft quotes a passage tnm a letter whkh he says 

was sent at this time, but follows his custom of giving no 
authority for it. 

"At the expiration of the period limits in your proclamation, it 
will be incumbent upon you to use the powers with which you 
are intrusted in such a manner that those persons who shall have 
shown themselvejj undeserving of the royal mercy may not escape that 
punishment which is due to their crimes, and which it will be expe- 
dient to inflict for the sake of example to futurity.'' — Bancroft, "Hit- 
tory of the United btates," edition of 1886, vol. p. 146. 

In another letter, written February 18, 1778, and re- 
ceived by Howe April 14, Germain saja that the king has 
accepted Howe's rerignatioii, but he Is to remain until his 
aucoessor arrives; and the letter goes on to describe the 
serious attempt at peace the ministry was making by send- 
ing out a strong commi^ion for that purpose, and adds 
that the king has full confidence that while Howe remains 
in command he will lay hold of every opportunity of 
putting an end to the rebellion and indndng a submission 
to legal government." If the rebel colonists obstinately 
Infuse the offers of the peace commission, every means 
will be employed to augment the force ... in the prose- 
cution of die war.'' At the dose of the letter Howe and 
his brother, the admiral, are directed to make such an 
attack upon the New England coast as will destroy the 
rebel privateers and incapacitate the people from fitting 
out others. This expedition against New England Howe 
declined to make, giving as his reason that it was too 
hasardous, because of the fogs, " flatness of the coast," to- 
gether with other very peculiar excuses.* 

* Parlismentsxy Register, 1779, vol. xi. pp. 462, 466. It li neoei- 
Miy to warn the reeder that owing to the peculiar way in which the 
Fkrliamentaiy Begitter is published, there are often two Tolumei 
hearing the same number and distinguishable only by tiieir dates. 
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The contents of these letters have been given somewhat 
at length in older that the reader may judge for himadf 
f whether they are ambiguotia. They do not contain positive 

I instructions, and yet they do not appear to have been con- 
sidered ambiguous by Fox and Meredith, who commented 
upon them in Parliament. They sliowed what the ministry 
wished the general and the admiral to do. They are very 
like nnmerons other directions and suggestions in the other 
letters from Germain printed in the Parliamentary Reg- 
ister. Howe was not sent out to America under binding 
or positive instructions.'*' He was sent mat, as is usual in 
each cases, with full discretionaiy power to suppress the 
rebellion ; and at snch a great distanoe the ministry waa 
obliged to assume that, as a rule, he was the best judge 
of his surrounding circumstances. As commander-in- 
chief he could take the responsibility of refusing to carry 
out a duection or request of the ministiy if he deemed it 
miwise, impracticable, or too hazardous, nnless he had 
positive instructions that it was to be carried out at all 
hazards on the responsibility of the ministry alone. He 
knew all the political, military, and other conditions of 
the time, and had assumed responsibility for his actiona. 

While I myself incline to the opinion of Galloway and 
the loyalists that he adroitly stretched the conciliatory 
and olive-branch part of the ministry's policy so as to 
favor the Whig party in England and the patriot party in 
America^ and while I think that it is only on this suppo- 
sition that his extraorclinary military movements can be 
explained, I do not wish to force this opinion on readers 
who have not had my opportunities of examining the 
evidence, I have endeavoxed to give the facts and the 

* " View of the Xyidence relative to the Gonduct of the War," 
ele., p. 112. 
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souicrs of information in such a way that any one, if he 
wishes, can form a contrary opinion, and believe that Howe 
was merely carrying out in letter and in spirit the policy of 
the ministiy, or that he was the most eztrordiDarily stapid 
and ignorant fafongler that ever held the poaition of eom- 
mander-in-chief. 

The patriot military forces at New York, when General 
Howe first arrived, were only about ten thousand. His 
delay of nearlj two months allowed them the opportunity 
to ioorease this number. Enthusiasm and mmors soon 
had their numbers up to forty-five thousand or fifty 
thousand. It had seemed to both the })atriots and their 
Congress that before long they must surely have that 
number. Many expected more. But by the actual returns 1 
made by Washiugtony his feioes, all told, were only 20,275. 
Of these the sick were so numerous that those fit for duty 
were only about fourteen thousand. The large sick-list 
was apparently the result of shocking unsanitary condi- 
tionSi which for long afterwards were characteristic of the 
patriot camps; and in winter they were always affliofeed 
with the smallpox. Besides disease which was so j^reva- 
lent among them, they were a most badly armed, undisci- 
plined, disorderly rabble, marauding on the inhabitants 
and oommitting all kinds of irregularities.* Except a 
few troops, like Smallwood^s Marylanders, they were fer 
the most part merely a collection of squads of farmers 
and militia bringing with them the guns they had had in 
their houses. 

It was no longer eacdosively a New England army. It 
contained nnmerons troops from the middle and sonthem 

colonies, and its size may be said to have indicated the 

* Be Liiioey's note to Jones, « New Toik in fhe Berolution," toL 
I. pp. 6M-60e ; Irring, *<Lilbof WaeUngton," edition oflSei, v«L 
iL ehsp. zxx. p. 288. 
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high-water^mark of the rebeUion, under the inflaeiioe of 
the Deolantioii of Independenoe, and the belief that a 

great victory had been gained some months before by 
compelling Howe to evacuate Boston. It was the largest 
number of patriots timt were collected in one army during 
the whoh$ war. To handle such a disorganiaed mob so aa 
to offisr any respectable resistance to Howe's superb armj 
was a task requiring qualities of homely ^ cautious patienoe 
and judgment which few men besides Washington pos- 
sessed. John Jay, Greneral Charles Lee, and others be- 
lieved that no attempt should be made to hold New York. 
The risk of an overwhelming defeat was too great In 
fiict, the general patriot plan for that summer of 1776 was 
to wear it away with as little los,s as jx)ssible. 

It was a delicate question to decide, and no doubt a great 
deal could be said in &vor of making a present of New 
York to the British without a battle ; allowing them to 
lock themselves up there, and reserving the patriot force 
to check their subsequent expeditions. But Washington 
seems to have been influenced by a principle of conduct 
on which he frequently acted. Ho must make some sort 
]of resistance to Howe s entering New York if the rdbellion 
I and its army was to retain any reputation. He also 
wished to delay Howe so that after settling in New York 
he could make but few expeditions into the country before 
winter,* 

Washington was obliged to use nearly half of his 

eflfective £>roe in the fortifications and in guarding various 
points in the town. The most important place to defend 
was Brooklyn Heights, on the Long Island side of the East 

* Vergennes, who finally brought about the alliance with France, 
was much iin}tnss«*d by Washington's willingne*^ to fight against 
heavy odds. — Bancroft, ' Ui^itory of the United States," editioa of 
1886, vol. V. p. 244. 
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BaWj directly opposite New York, and commanding it 

very much as Bunker Hill or Dorchester Heights com* 
mandecl Boston. If Howe touk Brooklyn Heights, he 
had the city* Washington accordingly sent across to these 
heights some eight tboosand of his men under Pntnam^ 
who made rough intrenchmenta of eardi and fidlen trees. 

These eight thousand men were, of course, in a trap, for 
if Howe attackcnl tliein in front, their chance of escaping 
acroes the river was doubtful, and he could absolutely 
prevent it by sending the fleet into the river behind them* 
Military critics have commented on this risk| and the only 
answer is that, under all the circumstances, Washington 
thought himself justificxl iu taking the chances rather than 
abandon ^ ew York without a blow. 

General Howe proceeded to dispose of the patriots on 
Brooklyn Heights, and he showed the same perfect knowl- 
edge of the ground and of the enemy opposed to him 
which he afterwards display<Mi at Brandywiue. He also 
showed his skill in winning easily so IIeu: as it suited his 
purpose to win. 

He had remained on Staten Island ftom his arrival on | 
the 30th of June until the 22d of August, when he took ' 
across to T^ong Island about twenty thousand* of his men, 
a force which was certainly ample for defeating the eight 
thousand Americans on Brooklyn Heights. 

Between Brooklyn Heights and the place where Howe 
had landed on Long Island there was a wooded ridge, 
and a large part of the patriot force, leaving their breast- 
works at Brooklyn Hei^ht.s, went out 
check the advance of Howe's army. QThejp^ght 
commanded by William Alexander, of TIew Jersey,— or 
Lord Sterling, as he was called from a lapsed Scotch title 

* Twenty-foar tbooMuid, According to Bsacioft, "Hbtory of tha 
United Bmm," odition of ISSS^ voL t. p. 28. 
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/which he had ineffectually claimed, — and their left was 
loommanded by Sullivan^ of New Hampshire. This move-' 
ment in force to the ridge has been criticised as risking too 

much, because the army was not organized or officered, and 
had not the sort of troops necessary for advanoed posi- 
tions.* 

Sevefal loads led directly from How^s positioii to the 
ridge and to Brooklyn Heighta On the night of 

August 27 he sent nearly half his force by these roads, — 
Grant on (he lell along the shore and Heister with the 
Hessians on the right Taking the rest of liis force under 
his own personal command^ Howe, with Clinton and Gom- 
wallisy went by another road fiur lo the eastward, and^ 
making a long detour, c^irae upon the American flank 
and rear just as the battle was beginning with the regulars 
and HessianSy who had come by the direct roads. The 
timing of the movement was most exact and snocessful, 
and the patriots, as usually happened, had no means of 
obtaluiug iniurmatlon or detecting a movement of this 
sort 

Sullivan's division, which had Howe on its flank and 
rear and the Hessians in fronts were nearly all killed or 
taken prisoners. Sullivan was taken hiding in a field of 

corn. Alexander's division, com{X)sed of Delaware troops 
and Small wood s famous Marvlanders, made a most des- 
perate and heroio stand for four hours against the r^ulars 
under Grants and succeeded in escaping back to the fortifi- 
cations at Brooklyn Heights, but with heavy loss in killed 
^and prisoners, and Alexander was captured. 

Among the prisoners, Graydon tells us, was one of the 
famous Connecticut cavalrymen armed with a long duck- 
gun, who was compelled to amble aboat fot the amnse^ 
mcnt of the British army. When asked what his duties 

* American Historical Beview, toL L p. 660. 
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bad been, be is «ud to bave replied, " To flank a little and 
cany tidings." 
CSioton, Cornwallisy and Vaogban all arged Howe to 

pursue the rebels at once into their intrenchments, and the 
common soldiers were with difficulty restrained from press- 
ing on. He admitted that the intrencbments migbt be 
eaeOj taken, bat declined to take them in tbat waf. He 
thanked his offioen for their seal and advice, said enough 
bad been done for one day, and that the intrench ments 
could be taken by regular approaches with less less.* 

The battle was a corioua one, beeaoae it now laigelj 
depended upon the direction of the wind. It bad appar- 
ently been intended to use the men-o^war, and possibly 
send them into the East River behind Brooklyn Heights. 
But the wind was northeast, and ailer beating against 
it they were compelled to anchor when the tide turned ; 
and only one vessel, the '^Roebuck,'' exchanged sholB 
with Red Hook. 

Possibly Howe cx|xcted that in making his approaches 
the next day the fleet would co-operate with him, go round 
into East River, and entrap the force at Brooklyn. But 
the wind continued from the northeast, with rain. Wash- 
ington crossed over to Brooklyn Heights, raising the force 
there to possibly ten thousand men. He remained there? 
all that day, evidently believing that as long as the wind^ 
blew northeast he was 8a& The next day the wind and 
lain continued, but the British were pushing their ap- 
proaches, and Washington was unwilling to trust to Prov- 

* Remarkfl upon General Howe 'a Account of hk Proceedings on 
Long Island, " London, 1778; see, also, Howe's "Narrative;" Sted- 
man, *' American War," edition of 1794, vol. i. p. 19G, London. 
Clinton, in his MS, notes to SttHiinan, p. 196, says that Howe may have 
had political reasons for not attacking Brooklyn Height*. Clinton's 
MS. notes arc in the Carter- Brown Library, Providence, Rhode Island, 
and A copy of (hem is in the library of Harvard Umvenity, 
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idenoe anj longer* He oollected boatSi and that nighty 
although it became bright moonlight, he slipped all his 

men safely across to New York, although, aeoording to 
Stedman, Howe knew of the movement in time to ha^e 
prevented it!^ 

Instead of following up his advantage, as a ^Ikj of 
severity would require, Howe now remained on Lon^ 

Island for over two weeks. The patriots were aston- 
ished.f When he finally entered New York he allowed 
the patriot army plenty of opportunity to evacuate the 
town, and made no attempt to hem them in on the nar- 
row island 4 Landing near what is now Thirty-third 
Street, he occupied the high ground between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues and Thirty-fifth and Thirty-eighth Streets. 
Most of the Americans had escaped northward, but Put- 
nam was still within the town with four thousand men« 
He also escaped northward by the Bloomingdale road, 
» passing withiu sight of the British right wing unmolested, 
while Howe and some of his officers were lunching with 
Mrs. Robert Munay at thai part of New York still known 
as Murray Hill. 

' Mrs. Murray was a patriot^ and, as the pretty story 

* Stadnum, Americui War," edition of 17H vol. i. pp. 197, 198, 
London; ParliamentMy Begister, 1779, toL xiii. pp. S6| 816. 

t Jones, in his "Histoiy of New Toik in tbe Berolution,'' toI. i. 
p. 119, gives a letter wbicia he says was written by General Putnam to 
the governor of Gonneotiout on September 18: "Genenl Howe is 
either our friend or no general. He had our whole army in his power 
on Long Island, and yet suffered us to escape without the least inter- 
ruption ; not only to escape, hut to bring off our wounded, our stores, 
and our artillexy. We are safe upon ToriL Islaiid, and the panic 
(which was at first universal ) is nearly wore off. He is still with hia 
army on Long Island— his long stay there surprises us all. Had he 
instantly followed up his victory the consequences to the cause of 
liberty must have been dreadful." 

X Clinton'sMS. notes toStedman's *< American War," voL i. p. 208. 
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goes, invited Howe to lunch for the purpose of delaying 
him and saving Putnam's force ; or, at any rate, her offer 
of lunch and entertainment^ as we arc solemnly informed 
by historiool writeis, is aapposed to have had that effect 
But that Howe and the offioen with him and all tibe other 
officers who were not at the lunch were deceived in this 
way is absolutely incredible. There must have been an 
intention to move easily and give the patriots every 
chanoe. The lunch at the patriot houae and the jokes 
that are said to have passed at the table were a part of the 
conciliatory method thus far adopted by the ministry or 
by Howe. They appear to have thouglit that under this 
method the movement for independence would finally 
collapse ; but under modem British methods Mrs. Murray 
wonld have been captured and locked up in a reooncen- 
trado camp. 

But why detail all the extraordinary care and jmins 
Howe took at this time. Must he do what tlie Whigs 
had said was impoesible,— namely, crush the rebellion. Had 
he not instructions from the ministry to be lenient and 

hold out the olive-branch. The peace negotiations were 
renewed by the admiral, and this time he addressed him-? 
self directly to the Congress through General Sullivan^ 
who had been taken prisoner. The Congress allowed an 
informal committee to meet the admiral on Staten Ishind, 
where he entertained them at lunch in a rustic bower of 
branches. But as his peacx^ })o\ver.s extondttl no farther 
than the issuing of full pardon on return to allegiance and 
obedience, nothing could be accomplished. He ailerwards 
issued a proclamation containing vague promises or intima- 
tions that in return for obedience all objectionable acts of 
Parliament would be repealed. As a Whig he undoubt- 
edly intended to accomplish a settlement which would give 
him the reputation of having solved the American problem 
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and be veiy advantageous both to the patriots and to his 

own party in Parliament. He seems to have believed that 
if the ministry had given liim proper authority he could 
have settled the question by conversation with the lead- 
ing patriots. He had tried hard to get fiom the miniatiy 
anfficient authority for that purpose, and ddajed his 
departure from England for two months in the hope of 
obtaining it.* 

After escaping from New York, Washington's army 
went no farther than to the upper end of the island, where, 
>at Harlem Heights, along the Harlem River, he fortified 

I himself in a strong position. He could be forced from 
that position or entrap|>ed within the narrow strip of land 
on which he was if a British force went round behind him 
to the north. Howe started to entrap him in this way, and 
both La&yetteand Stedman agree in sajring that Washing- 
ton would have remained in the trap had it not been for 
General Cliarles Lee, wlio urged him to go out to White 
PiainSi from which it was easier to retreat. f 

Howe confronted him there on October 28 and took 
by storm a small American outpost on Chatterton HilL 
But he would not attack Washington's main force, 
although, in the opinion of most |KM>j)le, he had a chance to 
inflict on it irreparable damage.^ lie <>^mi^^^ m Ixjs 
I -* Narrative'' that he could have inflicted some damage, but 
I would not tell why he refrained, except to say that he had 

• Bftiioroft, " History of the United Statee,'* edition of 188S,vol. 
pp. a, 40, 48. A letter ftom Widderbuni seema to indicnte that the 
ministry were suspicious of the edmirsrs intentions and not altogether 
willing to trust him with peace proposals.— Historical MB, Oommia- 

aion, 9th Kep., part iii. p. Si. 

t Lafayette, " Memoirs," vol. 1. p. 49; Stedman, "American War," 

edition of 1794, vol. i. p. 211. 

X " Observations on the Conduct of Sir William Howe at the White 
Phuns," London, 1779. 
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'Apolitical reasons and no other for dedining to explain/' / 
and his oonfideiitial firiend| Ck>niwalIi0y when queelioDed 
before the oommittee of inqairy, made the aame enigmatical 

statement. We are therefore lefl to the inference that he 
was either trying to bring about a comproniise by lock of 
aeveritj or that he was determined to stop just short of 
crnahing the rebellion and prove the Whig position that 
the rebellion was mioonquerable. 

The patriots still hekl Fort Washinjgrton, on the Hudson, 
two and a half miles below King's Bridge. Washington 
was in &Tor of abandoning it, but between the bungling 
of the Congress and Geneial Greene It was retained and 
fi^nfbfced. 

It was not really a fort, but an open earthwork with- 
out a ditch or outside obstruction of any consequence, and 
with high ground in its rear. It had no barracks^ case- 
mateSy fud^ or water* The troops that were supposed to 
be holding it found that they oould protect themselves 
hotter by remaining outside of it. But it was deridofl to 
retain it against the British for the sake of inspiriting the 
patriot cause, and the New finglandcrs, Grajdon complains, 
were quite willing to see the Southern troops, some 3000 
Pennsylvanians and Marylanders, sacrificed in the attempt. 

There was desultory fighting round theru for many days, 
and Gray don *s descriptions arc interesting. There was the 
patriot lad of eighteen who killed a rq;u]ar and brought in 
his shining, beautiful arms, such a contrast to the brown 
and battered American weapons ; and those shining arms 
were with much ceremony formally presented to the boy 
at evening parade. There was the seigeant who killed a 
British officer, stripped him of his uniform, aud wore it 
hke a glittering peacock in the patriot camp. Grajdon 
describes the British soldiers as absurdly bad marksmen. 
They threw up their guns with a jerking motion aud pulled 
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the trigger the instant the gun reached the shoolder* Ten 
of them fired at him within ferty yards and missed him. 

Fort Washington was practically within Howe's lines. 
He took it because it was almost thrust upon him, and he 
had also the advantage of one of its garrison deserting and 
revealing all its approaches. So he plucked the ripe plum, 
almost ready to drop into his lap, with trifling loss on 
either side, and had another large batch of ragged prisoners 
for the amusement of his o&oers. 

Gfajdoui who was one of them, gives most vivid 
descriptions of the souiieSa Th^ wore thnatened with the * 
butts of guns, reminded that Uiey would be hung, and, 
cursing thcin for " damned relM?ls," raock orders were given 
to kill prisoners. The patriots had auy sort of clothes and 
accoutrements they could get^ and some of their equipments 
had once been the properly of the British government. 
Graydon had a belt with the Britash army marks O. R. 
stamjMHl upon it ; and a.^ soon as this was recognized it was 
wrenched from him with violence. 

The officers surrounded them in crowds, and were as 
much amused as they had been in Canada at the inftrior 
social condition of the patriot captains and lieutenants. 
As the names were written down there were shouts of 
laughter at each tattered farmer who announced that he 
was a captain, or keppun/' as one of them pronounced it 
Toung officers, ineolmt young puppies, anxious to show 
that they were soldiers, were continually coming up to 
curse the captives in affected Billingspite, and to parade 
them over and over again under the pretence of looking 
for deserters. 

Fort Lee, on the other nde of the Hudson, was unten- 
able, and the rebels abandoned it as they should have 

abandoned tlie so-called Fort Washington. It was a 
terrible clearing-out and wipiog-up for the supporters of 
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independence. In spite of all his restraint^ Howe was 
aooompliflbiiig more thao he intesnded. The greet eiae of 
hiB army and the two batdes it foaght at Long Island and 

Fort Washington so demoralized the patriots that their 
force was cut in half and was melting away. Lee was on 
the east side of the Hudson, with 7000, soon reduced by 
doertionB to 4000. He lefnaedy though rqieatedly le- 
quested, to join Waahington, who, having retreated into 
Aew Jersey, was now falling back towards the Delaware. 

Washington wished to keep himself between Howe and 
Philadelphia, which every one now supposed would be 
taken by the firitish. Washington, however, coold not have 
ofiered aoy real resistance to a movement against Philadel- 
phia, because as Le kept retreating his force dwindled until, 
when he crossed the Delaware, he had only 3300 men. 

This retreat through New Jersey brought another storm 
of abuse npon Howe from the loyalists and Tories. They 
eoald not understand why Washington and his handful of 
men were not all captured or destroyed long before they 
reached Trenton. 

Cornwailis, who was a Whig member of Parliament and^ 
Howe's most trusted and confidential officer, had been^ 
sent into New Jersey with 6000 men, apparently to\ 
capture WiL^hington. But allhuugli Washington moved 
slowly Cornwallis never came up with him. A He&sian 
officer entered in his diary that Cornwallis had been in- 
structed to follow until the patriots should make a stand, 
and then not to molest them.* Oomwallis admitted befi>re 

* Pennsylvmi* Magasiiieof Hiitory, vol. xxii. p. 149; ''A View 
of tbii BvkknoB Balvtive to the Conduct of ih« War," etc., p. 98. 
Galloway, of ooune, luM much to lay on thii sttl:||6ct See, alao, 
Paine's «*Criaia," No. 6; Bancroft, » Hiatory of the United Btatei," 
edition of 1886, vot pp. 92, 93 ■ Strykor, "Battlei of Trenton and 
Princeton," pp. 16, 827. 
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tfieqominHlie0f jpguiiy till Howe had inrtrDBted hSm to 

stop at New Brunswick. He ooald, he said, Lave disre- 
garded this order ; but saw no opportunitv to pursue, and 
his troopB were too tired. They must have been very 
tired| fiv, Feaching New Bnmawiok Deoomber 1, tlie7 dad 
not icadi aVenton Qota Dpoembar 7. Hiejr rated asvn- 
teen hours in Princeton, and took seven hours to march 
the twelve miles from there to Trenton, where Washington 
crossed the river just ahead of them, taking all the boata. 

New Bmoawick, and went with lum to m«iton ao as to 

make sure of careful work ; and he certainly succeeded in 
securing as much slowness and caution as though Wash- 
ington had outnumbered him ten to one. Philadelphia 
coold eaaily have b fw w taken nd oooopied hy tiie nfTttt^ 
wiielnilng nanibeiB of Uie Bridih ; bat Howe would not 

do it. He said he had no boats with which to cross the 
Delaware, when the lumber to make boats and rails was 
lying in piles before hia eyes in Trenton.''^ 

Tbe ntnation expcetBed in figoiea ia tbB most estnunp- 
'dinaiy one ever leoorded, — a victoriooa wmj of 84,000 
declining to end a rebellion represented by only 3300 wan- 
dering, half-armed guerillas. No great nation, no general 
representing a great nation, has ever before or since accom* 
pUahedaoobaftataathat ForbiavktoiyatLonglalandy 
however, the king now made Howea knight eempanion in 

the Ortler of the Bath. 

He had done so much, in spite of himself, in spite of 
his obvious desire to nurse the rebellion for the sake of 
WhigpoliticB^Uiat bebadalmoetcruehedit Onevigmina 
punntt, one fi>11owing up of any one of bia advantages, 
any of the usual methods of war, might have been an over* 

* Stryker, " Battles of Trenton and Princeton, " pp. 27, 37 j JoMI, 
^'Bk^dt New Xofk in Um Bevolutioa," vol i. p. 128. 
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irhdmingdiflMtertDthepatriote. The ioyalifltoawatted im- 
patiently the blow that would give them their country' again 
under the orderly government of the British empire. 

The patriots bad now no armj; only wandering, scat- 
M oommanda. Their €!(»gi«»h.d fled fiomPhihdd.) 
phta to Baltamoie; it was a migrating Congrem, carrying i 
its little printing-press and papers about the country in a 
wagon y meeting at Lancaster, York, or any place that was 
aa&^ Uff many a daj afterwards ; and Waahii^;ton prepared 
to vetiro to thft west aa a ffoariUa marauder. 

•*Wemnitthia telireto Ai^fintaChiaitljinTli^^ VmsAm 
will repair to m in lafety, Mid we will try a piedatoty war. If 
oreipowefed, we mmi oroM tiie Allegluiny HountiiiM."— Irring, 
'•WMUngton," ToL tt. ohap. xtt. 

Thus 1ii6 romantic retirement of the patriots to live 

among the Indians and the builalo, which Burke liad so 
eloquently described, very nearly came to pass. It would 
have been a migraticHi away from British rule very much 
liko the grand trek of the JBoeia of Sooth Afika in the 
next century ; and some fierce and firae repohUca mif^ 
have grown up in the Miasissippi Valley. 

Among the supposed disasters of the patriots was the' 
capture of General Charles^ Lee, afler he had crossed the 
Hudson into jNew Jmef. He had been a British ofiioery* 
hot joined the patriot side apparency fiom belief in Whig* 
principles. He was one of" those curious Kuglislinien who 
down to our day have been able to impose themselves on 
Americans. He talked in a striking, clever manner, with 
a shieiwd slfiMtation cf great knowledge of the worid and 
high sodetyy whkah is a fwm of hnmbug that oor people 
have always l)een very slow to detc'ct. \\v gained some of 
the credit, which properly belonged to Moultrie, for having 
defended Charleston ; he had ssmrtifd in pi^^aring the de- 
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ftnon round New York ; and mm fadieyed to hm^m m-^ 

dercd most valuable a^ssistance to the patriot cause by ad- \ 
vising W ashiogton to move from the Harlem River td .1 
hVhite Plains. Theee services secured for. him a oontlsQ- 
anoe of Ammoun oonfidsooe, and the two dogs i|hiek | 
always aooompanied him helped to keep up hta eooentik | 
and conspicuous character. He had been thirty-two year? 
in the British army^ the last twelve on half-pay^ and had 
never had command of a r^ment His chi^ 'inilitnT 
service had consisted in wandering aboat among 11m muti 
and armies of Eorope, where he talked himself inu nol»- 
riety, and was given a generalship in Poland. 

He despised American soldiers and had no contidenoe in 
their ability to withstand British regulars. So far as be 
had any oonyietions» they seem to have heea half loTalii^ 
somewhat like those held by Arnold. He did not K ^ 
in the Declaration of Independence, or believed iu i*^ uoiv 
as something to cede as the price of a compromise. AriioW \ 
was retained in our service for his undoubted ability, sod ' 
Lee fyt his imaginary genius. Lee was a most abooidlT | 
incompetent soldier to be given high rank, and yet wt I 
made him a ^encnil next in rank to AVoshington, who wis 
completely d( < cived by him, and had iaith in him up to 
the battle of Monmouth. 
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HowB had gone so far in Iiis plans as to conquer New 
.'J York and New Jerseji and thousaDds of people who had 
been iHeitatang now came in and took the British oath of 
^..all^aoM. Thej had been for tbe lebeUion if h ehoold 
. . suooe di) but they oonld now eee nothing but fbtile wicked- 
^ n^s in prolonging such a strugjjle and the sacrifice of life 
^and property to the patriotic sentiment that it was better 

to die than to live political slaves. 
^< It", aeems probable that Howe ezpeoted some sort of 
^ v'^ildtary peace or compromise which would show that the 
collides could be retained without subjugation, as Burke 
anurOimtliam supposed was possible. His suooesses^ as 
he afteirwaida put it in his Nanative^'' had very nearly 
^ indooed a geneial submission." 

Bat to loyalists like Galloway the waiting for peace 
scorned to give t^ie rebels a chance to recujxrate. It 
B<^enied as if Howe pur|x)sely refused to move again until 
Washington had a sufficient number of men to meet him. 
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ten thousand men, and nearly a year after, and as late as 

Septeml)€r, 1777, he had only eleven thousand witli which 
to light the battle of the Brandy wine. He never again got 
together as many as he had had at New York, 

Setded down in New York with Mrs. Loring and oarda 
for the winter, Howe made no effort to wear out the 
scattered jmtriot commands or to complete and make per- 
niH leut his conquest. He never did anything in winter. 
The three winters be ^ent in vspressing the rebellkm | 
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Iwere passed in great luxury in the three principal cities^ 
LBo6toii| New York, and Philadelphia^ waiting for a volan- 
itaiy peaoe. It wonld have been Charleston's turn next. 
' Before settling down in New Tork he sent, on Deoem- 
bcr 8, some six thoasand troops to occupy Newport, Rhode 
Island. His great army of nearly thirty thousand was larger 
than the population of New York, and filled the hooses, 
cfaorohes^and public buildings, crowding oat alike both the 
loyalist and the rebel, spreading out into the suburbs and 
cutting down the wo(xllands for miles in every direction to 
supply fuel. Fine old mansions, and the neat, pretty houses 
of the thrifty, where domestio morals had prevailed, were 
filled with trails, doxeys, little misses, dalcineas, and all 
the other female followers of the armies in that age. 

Before returning from Trenton, on December 13, he 
adopted a plan for keeping possession of his great conquest 
of New Jersey. He placed a cantonment of troops at 
Amboj, near New York, one at New Brunswick, another at 
Princeton, and two cantonments of fifteen htmdred Hessians 
each at Trenton and Bordentown on the Delaware. The 
cantonments at Trenton and Bordentown were six miles 
apart ; Trenton was twelve miles from the small force at 
^rinoeton, and New Bronswick eighteen miles from Prince- 
ton. Such weak outposts as Trenton and Bordentown, so 
far away from support and from the main army in New 
York on the other side of the Hudson, were tempting ol>- 
jeots of attack, and Washington prepared to destroy them."^ 

The Hessians at Trenton were under the command of 
Colonel Rail, who was drunk most of the time, could 
speak no English, had no fortifications for his men, and 

♦ Cornwallis said in his testimony before the conmiittt o cf inquiry 
that he hod advii^ed placing the outposts at TnTitou and JJuidentown, 
and IIowo admitted to Clinton that they weru tuofar away. — CUntoa'l 
HS. notes to Stedman's "American War/' voL i. p. 224. 
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alloweil them to plunder and disaffect the inhabitants * 
The fifteen hundred Hessians at Bordentown were under 
Coant Donop^ and aeem to have beeo iDtended to cover the 
ndghboiing town of Burlington. 

Washington oolleoted the remains of Lee's force, which, 
together with his own and some sent down from Lake 
Champlain, gave him six thousand men, wliich represented 
all there was left of fighting enthnaiasm in the patriot pecu- 
lation. It was only by the greatest persnadon that he 
kept this small force together, for the enlistments of many 
of them were expiring. Artists and sculptors represent 
these troops as dressed in handsome uniforms. But those 
who saw ihem agree in deacribuig them aa dressed in 
ragged snmmer dothea, with their shoes so worn that the 
frozen roads cat their bare feet Their camps along the 
Delaware were filled with loyalists and spies, for most of 
the people in that region were lukewarm or hostile, had 
given np the rebellion as hopelessi and thought tiiat the 
best plan was to make some sort of peace with Howe. 

Washington divided his force into three divisions, whichf 
were to cross the Delaware through the floating ice at 
about the same time. One under Cadwalader was to go 
against Donop at Bordentown^ another under £wing waa 
to cross directly in fivrnt of IVenton, and the third, of 
2500 men, which Washington himself commanded, was to 
cross above Trenton. 

Crossing the Delaware through the floating ice was oold 
and unpleasant but not dangerous work. If the ice was 
floating loosely the passage could be made, but if the pieces 

* Heister, when asked why ho intrusted tho brigade at Trenton to 
8uch a drunken fcHow ti** liall, is said t<> have replied, "Sir, if you 
will tell me why yf>u did not niako un end of tho war at "White Plains, 
I will then give you an answer," — " Observations on the Conduct of 
Sir William Howe at the White Plains," p. 19, London, 1779. See, 
ftlao, Pennsylvania Magazine of History, vol. xjui. p. 462. 
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were closely packed together by the tide, boats could not 
be forced through them. Where Washington himself 
croeaedy above the influeDoe of the tide, the ioe appears to 
have been floating looaely. It was Chmtmas nighty oold| 
and at eleven o'clodc a noiiheaflt enow-etorm began, which 
became sleet Inifore morning. It was severe exposure for 
patriots with ragged summer t lothes and worn-out shoes ; 
but the darknesBy the storm, and the Christmas carousing 
lof the Hessians were well suited to Washington's purpose. 
He marched quietly down upon Trenton, where Ihe drunken 
Rail, though Trarncd through the numerous loyalists and 
spies of the intended attack, allowed himself to l)e taken 
by sorprise, was mortaUy wounded, and most of his men 
were made prisonen. 

The other divisions seem to have found the ice jammed 
by the tide, for they failed to cross that night. But the 
next day Cadwalader crossed at Burlington, to find that 
DoDop had retreated. The Hessian prisoners were sent to 
Phikdelphia to be paraded in triumph. It was a great 
success, and the first event which impressed upon Europeans 
the ability of Washington to seize an opjwrtunity. 

Washington immediately fell back to the Pennsylvania 
side of the river, bat finding no vigorous movement made 
from New York; he recroesed and i^n occupied Trenton* 
The appearanoe, however, of Oomwallis with 8000 men 
comj>elled him to abandun Trenton and cross a crook im- 
mediately south of the town, where he encamped for the 
night. Oomwallis might have shut him in against the 
Delaware and the creek and captured him; but he post- 
poned this until the next morning. It was a narrow escape 
for Waslilugtou, and, as Clinton remarkeil, rather eitraor- 
diuary conduct on the part of Cornwallis.* 

* Stiykw, «* Battles of TieDlon and Princeton,'* pp. 268. 461, 464; 
Clinton*! MS. notes to Stedman't American War," toI. >. p. 286. 
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During the oight Washington left his camp-fires burn- 
ing and men working noisily on intraichmentB, and with 
the rest of his little force, passiug out through the way 
Ck>niwalliB had leil unguarded| performed the brilliant 
manoeuvre of marching to the rear of that general towards 
New York. He had made up his mind that he oould pene- 
trate into the interior of New Jersey, and attack Princeton 
and possibly New Brunswick without any interference from 
Howe. The men who now followed him were oompara- 
tiyely few, and not supported by the surrounding popuhi- 
tioiiy but they were the enthosiasts of the rights of man, 
the desperate and determined element of the patriot party ; 
and the roads to Princeton were marked with blood from 
their naked, frost-bitten feet* 

He reached Princeton about daybreak, where three regi-! 
ments of British letnfbroenients were starting out to join^ 
Comwallis at Trenton. One of them, under Colonel 
Mawhood, followed by part of another regiment, passed out 
of Princeton on Washington's ieil as he entered by another 
road. Seeing the Americans enter the village^ Mawhood 
tamed back and attacked Mercer's brigade. Mercer was 
mortally wounded, and the brigade in danger of retreat- 
ing, when Washington rode to its head and led the men to 
within thirty yards of Mawliood's raiment, which was 
repulsedi and went on to join Coniw;!Bllis at Trenton. The 
other regiment and a half fought for a while in the streets 
of Princeton, but were compelled by the superior numbers 
of the Americans to retreat to New York. 

The battle of Princeton was a small affair. The en- 
gagement with Mawhood is said to have Listed hardly 
twenty minutes ; and the troops engaged in that aflkir and 
in the fighting in the streets of Princeton were only about 

» PenngylvaniA Magarine of Hiitoiy and Bii^npby, toI. xx. p. 
616. 
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2000 British against Bome 4000 or 5000 Americaos. But^ 
ooapled with Trenton as part of a sadden soooess in the midst 
of overwhelming defeat, it aroused great rgoioing among the 

friends of the patriots in Eurojx}, and deserves all that has 
been said of it. It was brilliant work on the part of Wash- 
ingtoDy in a time of utter hopdeaanessi when the belief was 
i becoming general that the onty safe place fiir the patriot 
[party was on the other side of the Alleghany Moontains. 
I Howe, with his army of 28,000, now quietly allowed 
.Washington to reconquer New Jersey with 6000. After 
the battie at Princeton Comwallis abandoned Trenton, 
Bordentown, and Princeton, removed all the British troops 
from them, and quietly returned to New Bnmswick. 
Washington found that there would be too mucli risk in 
attacking New Brunswick immediately afler PrinoetoUi so 
he passed on northward into the heart of New Jmey, and 
took up a strong position at Morristown Heights, west 
of New York, and half-way between New York and 
the Delaware. Putnam came from Philadelphia with a 
few troops and oocupied Princeton^ and Heath had a few 
more on the Hudson. In other words^ Washington, with 
scarcely 10,000 men, made a line of cantonments through 
New Jersey and held it without opposition from Howe's 
28,000 all that winter and the following spring until June, 
1777. 

He was constantly picking off stragglers from tlie Brit- 
ish poets at New Brunswick and Amboy, and, as Galloway 

remarked, killed more regulars in that way than Howe 
would have lost by surrounding and defeating or starving 
him out at Morristown. In March Washington's foroe 
had sunk to less than 3000 effectives^ and yet he remained 
nndisturbed by the vast force in New York.* 

* Bancrofti History of the United SUtes,*' edition of 1886, vol. T. 
p. lid. 
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Washingtcm had teken Howe's measave. Fortherert 
of the Britbh general's year and a half in Amerioa, the 

patriot general, no matter how low his force dwindled, 
always remained encamped within a few miles of the vast 
host of his Whig antagonist ondistorbed and nnpursaed. 
There was no need of retreating among the Indians and 
the bufiklo of the West. 

Wlicn we think of the measures of relentless severity 
and slaughter, the persistent and steady hunting down of 
the men, the oonoentration camps for the gradual destmo- 
tion of the women and children, whioh we have known 
England nse in oar time to destroy all hope of indepen- 
dence, the extraordinary conduct of Howe is diflBcult to 
explain except by the method whioh his loyalist critics 
adopted. 

That was a marvelloas winter in New York with a gor- 
geously caparisoned army fiur ontnambering the population 

of the town, and crowding the poor, devoted loyalists out 
of their houses. Judge Jones was there, and lie has left 
OS a graphic and indignant description of what happened 
in this and the following year. 

The commissaries, quartermasters, barraok-masters, en-l 
gineers, and their assistants and followers, were making 
prodigious fortunes by the most wholesale fraud. The 
loyalists about New York had sapplied the invading army 
with hoises and wagons in the campaign of 1776, and were 
cheated out of their payment In the oampai^ni of 1777 
they again supplied the horses and wagons, and were again 
defraudi*d. The quartermaster, Judge Jones says, netted 
for hunself £150,000 out of that campaign and retired to 
England a rich man. His saooosBor naade another fortune. 
During the seven years of the war, four quartermasters in \ 
succession returned with fortuues varvinor from X150,000 \ 
to £200,000. These were enormous sums in those times^ 
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fullj the equivalent of three mUliaii dollars in our own 
day. The fifth quartermaster was stopped half-way on 
Us road to a fortune by the airiyal of Sir Guy Oarletonto 
take command in 1782. 

Howe's favorite engineer received for merely levelling 
the rebel fortifications about New York a fortune^ wiUi 
which he retired and bought a town house and a country- 
seat His snooeBSor was given greater opportunities. The 
barrack-masters seized private houses, public buildings, and 
churches, for which, of course, tliey paid nothing, and 
rented them to the army. They cut down the oak and 
hickory forests all round New York and for sixfy miles 



army at the price of a cord, sixteen to twenty-eight shil- 
lings, and sellin*^ the fraudulently reserved third to the 
loyalists at X4 and £5 for two-thirds of a cord. Like the 
quartennasten and engineen, they too became nabobs of 
the West And then there were commissaries of forage, 
commissaries of cattle, and commissaries of artillery, not 
to mention the commissaries of prisoners, together with 
all their dependents, male and female, who enjoyed a 
perfect carnival of plunder and wealth.* 

•Joneg, "New York in the Revolution," vol. i. chap. xvi. ; 
"Thoughts on the Prcsent War," » tc., p. 61, I7H3 ; Stcdman, " Amer- 
ican War," vol. i. p. 311, London, 1794; Stevens, '^JPAo-eimUei of 
HSS.," voL YU. p. 707. 
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XXI 

TH£ BATTLK OF BSAKD YWINE 

The necessity Howe felt of going through the form of 
a little fighting heSare aatanm oauaed a break in the gayeties 
in New York. The important strategic line np the Hod- 
sou to Canada had now for some time been controlled at 
both ends by the British. The ministry decided to con- 
trol the whole length of it during this summer of 1777| 
and to that end had arranged that a fbice coming down 
fiom Canada should meet at Albany a force from Howe 
coming up from New York. 

As the plan was worked out, two expeditions were to 
come horn Canada; one under Burgoyne was to come 
stnught down hj way of Lake Champlain, and a smaller 
force under St. Leger was to go up die St. Lawrence to 
Lake Ontario as iar as Oswego, capture Fort Stanwix, and 
sweep down the Mohawk Valley to reinforce Burgoyne at 
Albany. New York at that time was settled only along 
the lines of the Hudson and Hohawk Vaileys, so that these 
two ezpeditionBy reinforced by Howe from below, would 
be a complete conquest of New York. The plan also in- 
cluded an attack upon the coast of New England to pre- 
vent the militia and minute-men of that part of the 
country fiom being massed against Boigoyne as he came 
down from Canada. 

Howe had full information a.s to this plan, professed to 
approve of it, and, in his letter to the colonial secretary of 
October 9, 1776, spoke of it as "the primary object." It 
was obviously necessary and vital that he should play his 
part in it widi vigor, or there would be a wofiil disaster to 
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the British arms and great encouragemeut to the rebellion, 
as well as eDcx)uragemeiit to France to ally herself with tlie 
rebels. /^Iq a letter to the miDistiyof November 30, 1776^ 
he ahows how he will carry out hia part of Ae plana fj 
aending 10,000 men to attack New England, 10,000 to go 
up the Hudson to Albany, and 8000 to make a diversion 
towards Philadelphia.* This plan he gradually ehaiii^ed 
until nothing of it was lefl but the movement to Philadel- 
phia, fiia reaaon for thia change waa that the miniatry 
would not send him the retnfbramenta for which he aaked* 
But this was hardly a sufficient excuse for refusing to send 
\ any assistance to Burgoyne. On April 5, 1777, he wrote 
i to CSarkton in Oanada that he would not aasiat Boigoyne^ 
beoanae it would be inoooaiatent with other operationa on 
which he had determined ; that he wonld be in Pennsyl- 
vania when Burgoyne was advancing on Albany, and Bur- 
gojne must take care of himself as best he could.f 

A copy of this letter to Oarleton waa sent by Howe to 
the miniatryi and about a month afterwards the mini<tty 
sent to Carleton instructions for sending Burgoyne to AI- 
i bany, and directed that Burgoyne and St. Leger should 
* communicate with Howe and receive instructions from 
I him ; that nntii they vecdved inatmctiona lirom him they 
diould act aa exigenciea might require; ^but that in aa 
doin^ ihey must never lose sight of their intended junction 
with Sir William Howe as their principal object." J 

A copy of these instructions from the ministry to Carle- 
ton waa aent to Howe iat hia goidance, and rmved by 
him July 6f ao that aa commandef^in-«hief with diaoretion* 
ary power he was made aware of the whole situation, knew 
the wishes and plans of the ministry, and on him waa placed 

* ParlitiuieuUiry iiugister, Huu»e of CommonB, 1779, vul. xi. pp. 
261, 862. 

t Ibid., p. m. I Ibid., p. 404. 
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the TCspooelbilitj of effeotiog or not effeofciiig a junotioo 
with BnrgoTne.* 

In accordance witli the instructions from the ministry, 
Burgoyne before startinj^ from Englaiul wrote to Howe, 
wrote to him again from Quebec, and again on July 2^ 
when on hie waj down Lake Ghamplain, infimiing him 
of the natave of his expedition, that he was nnder otden 
to effect a junction, and that he expected support from the 
South. The letter of July 2 Howe received July IS.f 

In order that discretionary power and responsibilify 
m^t be entirely oest open Howe^ Loxd George Germain 
wrote to him, May 18, saying that the copy of Howe's 
letter to Carleton chang:in;j: the plan of a junction with 
Burgoyne had been reoeivcd, and adding : 

•'As you must, from your situution and military skill, ho a compe- 
tent judge of the propriety of every plan, his Majesty does not hesitate 
to approve the slterationa which you propose ; tnisUng, however, that 
whatever yoa maj meditate, It iHU be ezeeoted In time for you to eo> 
operate with the army oidend to proeetd ftom Oanada, and pot ItNlf 
imder your oemmaad*"— PitUamentaiy B^i ^ter, Howe of Oom- 

Thb letter was xeoeived by Howe Angoet 1%, and on 
August 90 he replied to it, saying that he would not be 

able to co-operate with Burgoyne. % The correspondence 
was now closed ; and this brief review of it may be of as- 
aistanoe in understanding the events which are to be lelaled. 

Ourktoo was much disappointed in not reodving com- 
mand of the invaston ftom Oanada, and asked to be re- 
called. But he was retained in Canada, which he had ao 

* FiriianMotaiy B^gitter, Houae of Oommoni, 1779, toL zL pp. 
106,407. 

fCobbett, «* Parliamentary Hbtory," xx. pp. 786, 788, 798; 
Parliamentary Begitter, HooM of Gommooa, 177S^ yoL jdiL pp. 98^ 
98, 127-129. 

I Pariiamcntaiy Bifiitar, Hoqm of Oommoos, p. 4ia. 
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guocessfully defended, and directed to send out Burgoyne 
^ and 8t. L^er. Od the 17th of June Bargoyne started and 
b^an to fig^t his waj down the rivers and lakes towards 

Albany. For some days before that time Howe bad b^un 
to mancEUvre about New York in a way to make it appear 
, uncertain what he would do. At first it seemed as if he 
I intended to march 18,000 of his men strai^t through New 
' Jeney to Philaddphia. He had them carried across the 
Hudson, and they were provided with boats and rafts ap- 
parently for the purpose of crossing tiie Delaware. Wash- 
ington immediately plaoeil himself in a position about ten 
miles from New Brunswick and dose to what wasi appar* 
ently, Howe^s intended line of march. 

Washington had about 6000 men, with 2000 more at 
Princeton, but Howe with 18,000 never attempted to 
lattack or capture the GOOO patriots, although they were 
there almost alongside of him for over two weeks while he 
manoeuvred about, leaving his boats at New Brunswick and 
marching as if to go to the Delaware without them, and 
then coming l)ack again. He could surely have defeated 
the 6000 patriots at this time as easily as he defeated 
1 1,000 three months kt^ at Brandy wine. If they were in 
a strong position in the hills, their numbers were so small 
that he could have gone behind them or surrounded them.* 
His explanation in his defence before Parliament was that 
he was trying to bring Washington to a general engagement. 
But he must have known that to do that he mnst attack 
Washington as he had done at Long Island, and as he 
did three months afterwards at Brandywine. Washington, 
with 6000 men, was surely not going to be foolish enough 
to attack Howe, with 16,000. Nor could Washington's 

•Galloway, "Letter t<> a Nobleman. ' He, p. 62; "Remarks on 
General Burgoyne's State of the Exp<'<liiioa from Canada," p. 39, 
London, 1780 j Stedman, "American War," p. 288. 
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6000 prevent Howe's 18,000 from going to Philadelphia; 
and many believed that Howe now iiad his best opportu- 
nity of forcing his way up the Hudson to meet Bui^jne. 

After this two weeks' fooling in New Jenejr Howe^ on 
the last day of Jane, withdrew his army from that prov- 
ince and began putting it on board the transports. Then 
his mancBuvres began to indicate that he was going up 
the Hudson or round into Long Island Sound to New 
EngUukL Washington was sure he most intend to assist 
Burgoyne It seemed impossible to think otherwise ; im- 
possible to suppose that his uncertain movements were 
anything but feints to cover his real design of efiectually 
co-operating with the army from Canada. But finailyi 
after all his manoravring^ Howe took his force out to sea* 
Clinton was left in command of New York with the rest 
of the British army, consisting of about six thousand, a 
force utterly inadequate to hold New York and at the same 
time oo-operate with Burgoyne and St Leger. 

Just before sailing from New York Howe sent a letter 
to Burgoyne which he carefully arranged should fiiU into 
the Lauds of Washington, for he gave it to be carried by a 
patriot prisoner whom he released and paid a handsome 
sum of money, as if he really believed that such a person 
would prove a fiuthful messenger. In this letter he said 
that he was making a feint at sea to the southward, but 
that his real iuttution was to sail to Boston, and irom 
there assist Burgoyne at Albany.* 

This letter was itself a feint; Howei's ships disappeared 
in the hot July haze that overhung the ocean, and for a 
week nothing more was heard of him. A Connecticut 
newspaper priuteU au advertisement ofifering a reward for a 
lost general. 

^Inring, **WMhington,'*Tol. Hi. chap, xi.; Manhall, ««WMliiiit- 
ton," ToL lii. chap. iii. 
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Washington, who had separated bis army into divisions 
for aj^id movement, now brought his force together at 
CoiyeU's Ferry, on the Delaware above Trenton, prepared 
to move qaickly either to the Hadaon or to Philadelphia. 
He could not quite believe that Howe Intended to abandon 
» Burgoyne, But on the 30th of July the |)eople living at 
Cape Hcnlopen, at the entrance of the Delaware Bay, saw 
the ocean covered with the vast fleet of two hundred and 
fifty tnuiaporia and men-of-war; a beautiful but alanning 
sight as they sailed over that summer sea and anchored in 
the bay. 

\ Washington now hurried his array to Philadelphia, and 
camped north of the town, near the Fails of the Schuylkill^ 
on the line of what we have since known as Queen Lan^ 
which runs into Gkrmantown. This was the first appear- 
ance of the rebel army in ma.ss at Philadelphia. Their 
sanitary arrangements, as Stewart's Orderly Book tells us, 
were particularly unfortunate on this oceasioUi and in that 
hot August weather a most horrible stench arose all round 
their camp.* 

But within a day or two Howe sailed out of Delaware 
Bay. He decided, as he and his of&oers afterwards ex- 
plained, that it was impracticable to go up the river to 
Philaddphia, because that city was deeded by obstruc- 
tions in the water, and the shores below were inconve- 
nitut for landing an army. Aetiin he disappeared Ix'vond 
the horizon, heading eastward, as if returning to New 
Tork with the intention of seiaing the Highland passes on 
the Hudson and assisting Burgoyne by a sudden stroke* 

Washington was now completely pussled. Unwilling to 
march Itis army in the torrid heat, he held it in the un- 
savory camp at Queen Lane until reflection and increasing 
anzitrty compelled him to move again towards the Hudson. 

* Pennsylvania Magazine of Hutory, vol. xxii. p. 208. 
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Bat he had not gone fiur when he waa atopped by meaaen- 
gere. The people who lived by fishing and shooting wild 

fowl at Sinepuxeut Inlet, below Cape Henlopen, had caught 
a glimpse one day of a vast forest of masts mov ing slowly 
to the southward. But quickly, as if conscious that they 
oonld be seen from the land, the maata diaappeared again. 

This waa stranger than ever ; and Washington thought 
that Howe might be making for Charleston, either to 
occupy it or to lead the patriot army into a long march 
in a hot and unhealthy climate, and, having enticed them 
there, return quickly in hia ahipa to any part of the middle 
or northern oolonies, and eaaOy and dFeetnally co-operate 
with Burgoyne and 8t. Leger. 

But it was not Charleston's turn. Howe's progress was 
now very slow, for he was beating against head-winds. 
At last he was reported sailing up Cheaapeake Bay, and \ 
then all was clear. He landed at the head of the bay, at 
the mouth of the Elk River, and from there in Soptomber 
marched on Philadelphia as a comfortable place in which 
to settle for the winter. In order to place himself beyond 
the poeaibility of assisting BugoynCi he had made a dr- 
caitooa voyage of three hundred miles, which became a 
thousand, beating against the head-winds, and a march of 
fifty miles by land, to reach a place from which he waa 
leaa than one hundrcfd miles by land when he started.'*' 

* The data and time eoniained in thit extraordinaiy movement are 
worth obeerring. Howe embarked hii troops at New York July 6, 
and kept them on the traniporte in the sweltering heat until July 28, 
when he Mdled. ECe reached the entrance of Ddaware Bay on the 
SOlh. From then until the 28d of August he was beating down the 
coast and up Chesapeake Bay. He marched from the head of 
the Chesapeake Bay September S. In August, when he was at 
Ikraway as possible from Lake Champlain, St Leger and Buigoyne 
were meeting with their first reverses Bur<;ny7io lost the battle of 
Bennin^^on, August 16, and a few days afterwards St. Iieger wia 
completely defeated. Buigoyne surrendered October 17. 

2a 
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Wbeu it wa8 known that Howe was about to land at the 
head of the Chesapeake, Washington hurried acroes the 
oooBtiy to get in front of him. On this maroh be panuled 
a large part of his force through Philadelphiai oomiiig 
do\vn Front Street and marching out Chestnut Street and 
across the Schuylkill. He wished to encourage the patriots 
in the town by this disphiy, and, as the loyahsts had been 
saying that there was no patriot army, he wonl^ in this 
way impress its sise upon them. — 

The greatest pains were taken with this parade. Earnest 
appeals were made to the troops to keep iii step and avoid 
straggling. The axemen or pioneers headed the prooes- 
sion, and the divisions were well spread oat, with fifes and 
drams between ihem rattling away at marching tones. 
To give some uniformity to the motley hunting-shirts, 
bare feet, and rags, every man wore a green sprig in his 
\ hat. The best-clothed men were the Virginians, and the 
Ismartestolooking troops were Smallwood's Mary landers. 

Bat they all looked like fighting men as they marohed 
by to destroy llowe^s prospects of a winter in Philadelphia. 
With the {X)lioy Howe was consistently pursuing, it might 
have been just as well to ofier no obstacle to his taking 
Philadelphia. He merely intended to pass the winter there 
as he had done in Boston and in New York. Bat for the 
credit of tlie patriot cause aud his own reputation, Washing- 
ton had to do all in his power to stop him. It would not 
do to hang on his rear and fianks and annoy him in guerilla 
fiishion. He most fight a pitched battle, and each a battle 
Washington most necessarily lose, for he had only eleven 
thousand badly equipped troops with which to oppose 
Howe's eighteen tliousand regulars.* 

* Bancroft ettiiiiatet B.ow9*b force at over twenty thoueend witiioiik 
oounting the engineer corps. — Hiitoiy of thA United StateB," edition 
of 1886, Yoh V. p 176. 
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The battle of the fifand7wiiie| stripped of its details, is 
a very simple affiur* Washington placed himself directly I 
across Howe's front, along the shore of the Brandywine at I 

Chadd's Ford, with that river between him and his enemy. * 
No one has ever doubted that this was tiic best and all that 
he could do. It is an elementary principle that an inferior 
force, placed in a stroi^^ poeition like this^ with a river in 
front of it, and acting on the defensive, can resist the attack 
of a much superior force, if the superior force is content to 
attack in fronL It is also equally elementary that the best 
policy for the snperior force is not to confine itself to a / 
front attack, bnt to use its greater numbgEBjoLflanking. / 

Howe fought only two battles of his own in this war,i 
Long Island and Brandy wine, both of which were abso-1 
lutely necessary to enable hun to get into towns for the 
winter ; and he fought them both by flanking* He would 
probably have fought Bunker Hill in the same way if he 
had been allowed to use his own judgment Knowing 
thoroughly the composition of the rebel array, the inade- 
quacy of its stafiT, and its inability to obtain quick and sure 
infonnation on the field, the flank movement was for him 
both obvious and easy. 

At Brandy wine he sent Knyphausen to make a violent f 
attack on Washington's front, while under cover of the j 
early morning fog he and Cornwallis took the rest of i 
the army 6r up the Brandywine, crossed it, and came \ 
down with irresistible fl>rce upon Washington's right 

A young man of the neighborhood who wandered among , J 
the British troops, as non-combatants, whether patriots or 
loyalists, were allowed to do, has left a brief but rather 
interesting account of what he saw. He described Howe 
and Oomwallis as very largo, heavy men, mounted on 
horses exhausted by the long sea-voyage. He watched the 
troops piling their blankets and knapsacks in the fields 
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when preparing to fig)it» and he notioed their ffeah-look- 
ing, smooth hoea in afcrong oootraat to the snnburnt Amer- 
icans to whom he was accustomed. The subordinate officers 
he described as ahorti portly men, with very delicate white 
skins.* 

Washington heaid a vagae ramor of this flanking, and 
was preparing to make what is often the eoimter>8troke to 

such a flank movement. He intendcnl to lead his whole 
force in person across the river and crush Knyphausen, 
who was in front of him. He would then have been in 
the position of having divided Howe's army in hal^ 
.defeated one division of it, and placed the river between 
himself and the other division. By a similar counter- 
stroke, Napoleon, when his right flank was being turned, 
brought victory out of defeat at Austerlitz. 

But presently the report of Howe's flanking movement 
was denied. Washington abandoned his oonnter-stroke^ 
and learnal the truth of the flanking movement too late. 
His army was so wretchedly organized, especially in meana 
of rapid commnnication with itself, that it could not do 
justice to its own fighting qualities. Washington could 
now only resist stubbornly, and retreat in good order, and 
Howe, of course, did not pursue. 

Military critics like Du Portail and other French oflioers 
were all agreed that Howe now had a good opportunity of 
exterminating the rebel army, fie could have crowded 
them into the triangle formed by the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill Rivers. But he would not do it. He foUoweii most 
precisely and consistently the lino of conduct which he 
seems to have hud down for himself from the b^inning. f 

* Bulletin Pennf^ylvanS* Bistorical Sodfl^, toI. p. SSL 

t Howe/' M Qftlloway laid, **alwaji sucooeded in every attack he 

thought proper to make, as far as he chose to succeed. ' ' See, elao^ 6tad> 

aun, "Ameiicui War," vol. i. pp. 298, 29i. 
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If he bad pursued Washington and inflicted a crushing 
defeat he might have Icfl part of his force to occupy Phila- 
delphia and then marched rapidly to Burgoyne. This 
was what the ministry expected when they heard of the 
Philadelphia expedition, and it wonid have made that 
expedition an intelligent movement.* They also expected 
that Howe would have at least sent a force into New Eng- 
land to prevent the militia of that region being massed 
against Bafgoyne. As he had neglected to do this^ and 
negleoted to leave a snffieient foioe with Clinton to assist 
Burgoync, it was to little purpose that he argued that he 
had sufficiently assisted Burgoyne by withdrawing Wash- 
ington's army to Philadelphia. 

As Washington had at most only 11,000, and Howe 
18,000, and later 20,000, it was rather Washhigton draw- 
ing a\vay Howe's army. The 20,000 were ill used in 
drawing away 11,000, when they left Clinton so weak 
that he could not assist Biirgoyne, and when none were 
qtared from them to make a diversion on the New £ngland 
coast As General Robertson aptly put it, in his testimony 
before the committee of inquiry, the movement of Howe 
to Philadelphia was a diversion, but a more powerful 
diversion in favor of Burgoyne would have been to go 
atraight up the Hudson to his aasistaoce. 

Howe's excuse that it would have been impossible for 
him to reach Burgoyne with Washington's force blocking 
the way on the Hudson at the Highland pa.-ses also seems 
inadequate in view of Clinton's success at those passes 
with a very small foroe. The combined foroe of Clinton 
and Howe could surely have as well occupied the attention 
of Washington's army on the Hudson as at Philadelphia, 
could in all probability have forced their way through, and| 

• BcnuMrln on General Burgoyne't Stat* of the Bzpeditioii from' 
Gtaida," p. 87, London, 1780. 
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• oonld have detaohed a oonsideiable foiw for the vital eer- 

vice of an attack on New England. Howe's explanations 
are rendered more than doubtful when we find that he 
would not make the slightest diversion on the New Eng< 
land coast to prevent the movement of the militia of that 
legion which finally defeated Brngoyne. The ministry 
had repeatedly told him of the importance of this, and 
he could easily have spared five thousand men for the pur- 
pose. 

Washington, after his defeat at Brandjwine^ retreated 
with most of his army to Chester on the Delaware. Tliere 

seems to have been some scattering among his men, al- 
though it cannot be said that his army was demoralized. 
His wounded were sent to Chester and various places. 
Among the wounded, young La&yettei with a ball in his 
leg, was carried to Bethlehem, to be cared for by the 
Moravians. 

The next day Washington took most of his army up 
the Delaware towaitls the Schuylkill. Howe now had 
him forced into the angle of the two rivers, and could have 
compelled bis sorrender or deetructioo. But Washington 
passed on unmolested, crossed the Schuylkill, and encamped 
^in German town between the two rivers. 

Having declined to destroy Washington's army when 
Nhe had it in his power, it was now somewhat difficult for 
Howe to cross the Sdhnylkill and enter Philadelphia, The 
floating bridges were all taken away, and the steep banks 
of the river made crossing doubly difficult so long as 
Washington was at large and might attack the first small 
force that ^t acroes the stream. 

The desire of the British army to get into Philadelphia 
and of Washington to prevent it kept up for two weeks a 
contest of wits between Washington and Howe. Howe 
was de t e r min e d to do no more fighting if he could help 
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il He appeared to be in no harry, and remained camped 
near the battle-field of the Biandjrwine. Wayne^s soonte 

who wLitched him reported that his men were quietly rest- 
ing, cooking, and washing their clothes. 

Stung by his defeat and seeing the laxity of Howei 
Washiiigtoii was impatient to try another iaeoe. He soon 
oroflsed the Sdhnylkill to the eame dde with Howe» and 
marched twenty miles until he found the British a little 
west of Paoli at the Warren Tavern. There the two 
aixnies con£ponted each other, apparently ready for battle. 

Bat there was no battle. The extraordinary speotade 
' was presented of a small defeated army returning to the 
victor and standing iu front of him, daring him to fight. 
It was tlie situation at White Plains over again. After 
defeating the patriots at Long Island, Howe had refused 
to follow up the advantage and refused to fight at White 
Plains, so he now refused to fight at Wanen Tavern. His 
excuse was that rain began falling, which continued for 
twenty-four hours. As AVashington could not very well 
assume the offensive against a force which was double the 
siie of his own, he marched back throagh the rainj which 
dampened his powder and serioosly distressed his half- 
naked, barefooted men, and having reached the Schuylkill, 
be crossed it to the eastern side. 

While this movement was in progress some of thef 
British under General Grey on the night of September 20f\ 
g^uided by loyalistSi surprised Wayne, who had been left 
to watch the British and was enearaped with about fifteen 
hundred men near the Paoli Inn. Grey, whose only dis- 
tinction in the war was in prisoner-killing, had recently 
arrived in America. He compelled his men to draw the 
loads firom their muskets and take out the flints, a method 
which at that time was very effective for a night attack. 
Wayne and most of his men escaped, but Grey committed 
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mort mthlen slangfater with sword luid bajonet od the 
remainder, killing and wounding three hondred of them. 

It was generally regarded as an excessive massacre, whicli 
amountrd to prisoner-killing, and the c<>mman<1or wns ever* 
afterwards known among tho j atriuU as "No-Flint Grey." 

Soon after this Howe followed Washington t the 
Sbhaylkill and marched up the shore, witii Washiiigtoii 
following on the opposite side, keeping even pace with 
I him, when, by a sudden baekward movement, IToweF 
' a sufficient force over one of the fords to protect his *• • 
• ingy and almost before Washington was aware oi tne 
whole British anny was aoross. It was a neat, olever piece 
of work, conforming with the utmost preciseuess fo the 
general plan of Howe's conduct in America. Washing- 
ton's explanation v^as, that all the people in that part of 
the oonntry were loyalists and he oonld obtain no * * - 
matton of Howe's backward movement It was aiso at 
this time that he reported a thousuud of his men marching 
barefooted, f 

\ Philadelphia was lost to the patriots. Part of the British 
^army, under ComwalliSy marched into it September 26 in i 
grand display, the bands playing and the Hessians with 

their moustaclies upturned and scowling in the most '.er- 
rible manner. At Germantown, directly north of Phila- 
delphia, Howe formed a strong outpost, under his own 
command, ocnreriiig some of the roads that led to the 
city, until he could protect the city by fortifications on its 
northern side. As this ontpot^i wa-s isolated seven miles 
away from the rest of the array, somewhat in the same 
way that the outpost bad been placed at Trentoui Wash- 

* FennsjlTaoia Magazine of Hiatoiy and Biography, voL i. p. 
286. 

flrring, "Life of Washington," vol. iii. chap. xix. ; Baker, 
Itinerary of Washington," p. 92. 
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ington attacked it with moat of hia moj early in the 

morning of October 4. 

But he was less fortunate than at Trenton. The out- 
post waa too atrongi and, with its centre at Market Square 
in Qennantowni was spread out for three or foar miles at 
right angles to the roads that led to Philaddphia. Wash- 
ington, in attacking, had tu s[)read out his troops almost as 
widelj, and the old difficulty — lack of a proper staff and 
quick oommoDication on the field — spoiled hia opportunity. 
He lost about a thooaand men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, and retnroed nnsnooessfnl. Bnt he stmck so 
hard and couragoonsly that he raised the reputation of the 
patriot cause among all its friends.'^ 

The loyalists were in despair at the spectacle of himself 
that Howe was making. Bnt Howe, with the utmost 
good humor, proceeded to settle himself and his official 
family most comfortably in Philadelphia ; and Galloway 
was made superintendent of police of the town. Howe's 
force of 18,000 was soon increased to 20,000. Aa in New 
York, they aononnded themselves with gayety of every 
kind,— cricket, theatricals, cock-fights, balls, music, and 
the wit, clever verses, and sketches of Andr6. Just as 
they had begun to settle down in this pleasant way, oni 
October 17, about two weeks ailer the battle of Qerinan-\ 
town, poor Tocy Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga- ^ 

On October 22 Howe wrote to Germain, saying that he 
had heard a rebel rumor of Burgoyne's surrender, but 
did not believe iL He is greatly surprised, he says, to 
hear that Burgoyne had complained of the failure to co- 
operate with him. Ha thought that it was distinctly un- 
derstood through his letters to Oarleton and to the ministry 
that no direct assistance could be given by the Southern 

* PmniylTuw MagmsiiMof HistoiyMid Biogiaphy, toI. i. |». 868; 
ToL ii. pi 112 ; Tol. XTi. p. 107. 
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may.** He then adds that bo little attention has been 
given to his xeoommendations that he would like to be 

recalled and allowed to reisiirn from " this very painful ser- 
vice, wherein I have not the good fortune to enjoj the 
neeessaiy confidence and snpport of my superion.* 

As his resignation was not aooepted for many months, 
he remained in Philadelphia, whidi he o(»npletely pro- 
tected from attack on the north by redoubts, stretching 
from the Delaware to the Schuylkill, along the present 
lines of Oreen and Poplar Streets. On all other sides 
Philadelphia was protected by the two riven which came 
together somewhat like the letter Y. 

The patriots still held the forts below the city, — Red 
Banky Mifflin, and Billingsport. These were reduced by 
combined action of the army and Admiral Howe's fleets 
which had now come up the river. The 'forts were de- 
fended heroically, and there were few hatdes of tiie Revo- 
lution in which there was such desperate, furious fight- 
ing, t It was the only fighting done by Admiral Howe 
during his command ; and the HessianSi as usual, bore the 
brunt of it They were always ckunoring for distinctioii 
and the honors of war, and Howe was entirely willii^ to 
gratify them. 

The river being now opened and free to the British, there 
was nothing more for the army to do exc^t to live com- 
fortably inside the redoubts. One expedition was made by 
Howe before winter began. He took a force out to White 
Marsh, took a look at Washiugtou s army without attack- 
ing it, and came back again. In the following May he 
made a similar expedition to capture Lafhyette's force at 
Barren Hill, and came back equally unsacoessiuL 

* ParliunentBiy Begitter, House of Ckmimolu, 1779, vol. zi. p. 
487. 

t PenniyWania: Colony and Commonwealth," pfk S47-866. 
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The army's peaceful sojourn the town from Septem-| 
ber 26, 1777, to June 18, 1778,jwas a source of great en- 
jojmeiit and an nnrivaUed oppdraiDity for social advance- 
ment to the loyalists. It was the harvest of their lives. 
Even a wicked rebellion could have advantages. One 
of the loyalist ladies has lefl some enthusiastic and rather 
good verses on the delights of that winter.'*' 

It was a strange scene in the good old Quaker town with 
the rebel prisoners eating rats in die Walnut Street jail, 
while the commissary of prisoners grew rich, and extrava- 
gance, speculation, g-ambling, and European indifPerenoe 
to morals filled the respectable, plain brick houses. A 
Hessian oflScer held the bank at die gameof &io and made 
a considerable fortune hy ruining young Englishmen, many 
of whom were obliged to sell their commissions and go home 
penniless. The officers made no attempt to keep their mis- 
tresses in the background. One of them drove in her car- 

* **01iaI(7Wi days, fofev«rd«r, 

"When all were happy, all mm gsy ; 
When winter did like spring appear, 
And Janiufy Mr ai May I 

**Then laughing Sol went gayly down, 

Still brighter in the mom to rise, 
And fonilly waking t»'i.'r the town, 
On Britain's ensign beamed bis eyes. 

'* Then all confened tha valiant knight 
Had learnt in oampa the art to pleaia. 

ResjK'ttful, wit^, yet polite; 
Uniting fiancy, grace, and eaie. 

•* Still danced tlie frolic hours away, 

While heart and feet alike were light. 
Still hope announced each smiling day, 
And mirth and miuic crowned each night" f 



t De Lancey 'a nvUi to Joues, " New York in the BeYoluUon, " voL i. 
p. 717. 
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riage widi fbotmeii ap and down lines at a review of the 

troops, dressed in a costume that was a feminine imitatioa 
of the uniform of her paramour's regiment.* 
[ Howe^B plaoy as Lord Chatham said in Parliament^ was 
I merelj to occupy stationa. Washington followed the same 
plan he had fonnd to work well enough the previous winter 
which Howe s|>ent in New York. He fortified himself 
with intrcnchments on some high ground at Yallej Forge, 
about twenty miles away, very mnoh in the same way that 
daring the last winter he had ocoupied Monistown Hog^ts, 
He eonld there play the long waiting game with Howe as 
well as anywhere else. Howe could have attackeil him at 
almost any time at Valley Forge and destroyed or captured 
his starving army. Howe had 20j000 men. Washington 
\ had 9000, eonnting the ASi, starved, and half-naked, and 
I by March 3000 had deserted to the Brituh, and so many 
\ others were sick or at home that there were only 4000 
J men at Valley Forge. 

If Howe had wished to avoid the loss of a direct attack, 
even on so few, he oonld have easily sorronnded Valley 
Forge and taken them all by siege without any loss to speak 
of, for there were often not enough supplies among them to 
keep them alive, even on Btarvation rations, for more than 
four days, or a week at the utmostf They deserted in 
tens and fifties, appearing in Philadelphia half-naked, bare- 
footed, a tattered blanket strapped to their waists; and 
their first thoi7(;ht was to sell their guns to buy food. 
• Howe obtained most of his supplies by his ships, whioh 
j was the usual method of the British throughout the war. 
He kept the river open and certain reads out into the 

* Sargent, " Life of Andre," p. 143; Stedman, ' * Americaji "War," 
vol. i. p. 30U, London, 17^*4. 

fStedman, " American War, " pp. 308, 310, London, 1794; Ban- 
eroft) History of the United States, "edition of 1886, vol. v. p. 217; 
ParUamentarf Bagister, Houm of Commons, 1779, toL zi. p. 46& 
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country for the loyalists to bring in the produce of fanns 
and gardens. It was by robbing this produce on its way 
to Howe that the patriots at Valley Foige received a large 
part of tlieir scanty aabaistenoe.* , 

They had a force organised for this parpose and soont- 
ing between tlie Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers nnder 
the command of Allan McLanCi a rough-rider and free^ 
hooter of the most gallant type. He made dashes op to~ 
the very line of redonbts which stretched from river to 
river along the line of Green and Poplar Streets. His 
men, who seized provisions intended for the British, were 
known as market stoppers. They were very apt to be 
captured in their daring work, and were then paraded by 
the British through the streets, with the vegetables strung 
around their neoks and market-baskets on their arms, 
before being jailed or publicly whip^Kxl and turned adrift. 
In retaliation, the patriots would often whip loyalist market- 
men, brand them in the hand with the British anny letters 
G. R., and send them into the British lines. 

People who had fiivored the patriot cause were still oon- 
tinually dropping out of it. Many of them lxN:?amo alto- 
gether hopeless soon after the battle of the Brandy wine. 

• S&rgent, *' Life of Andre," pp. 148, 144, 159 ; Cobbctt, " Parlia^ 
mentaiy Hiitofj," toI. zz. p. 846 ; Parliameiitary Register, Houae of 
OommoDf, 1770, vot zlii. pp. 480, 481, 435, 486. 

When spring oameaomeof Um loyalisti wrote ymm to iofpiM Howe 
wUhaetiTity: 

" Awake, arouse. Sir BUlj, ileed uot a womau's prattle 

Tlicie'i fonce in ttie pleia ; Wliteh tleklai in die eer. 

Ah, leave your little filly But give the word for battle 

And open the ompeign; And gnwp the werlike epeer.** f 

Tk» meatioii of forage in the Moood line refers to Howe'i perpetual 
excuse thftt he oould not go much outside of PbiledelphiA or New 
Yoik for feer of having no food for his lionei. 



t Jonei, «' New Toil^ in the Berolntion,'* toL i. p. 716. 
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The diBBSten and the imhecility of the afctempfc at indepen- 
dence Bceraed to them too absurd to be longer endured. A 
typical specimen of these was the Rev. Jacob Duch6, a 
brilliant young clergyman of the Church of England, 
sefcUed in Philadelphia^ who had at first taken sides with 
the patriots and gained prominence by opening the session 
of the Congress with a very eloquent prayer. 

Disgusted with the hopelessness of the rebcUiou, the 
petty peculation and frauds in the rebel army, the deterio- 
ration in diaracter of its offioers and of the meml)ers of 
the undignified wandering rebd CSongress, and similar 
things which make a deep impression on men of a certain 
kind of education and refinement, he felt compelled to 
write a long letter to Washington, imploring him in the 
name of God and humanity to put an end to the absurd 
[Contest for independence, and at the head of his army 
n^otiate some sort of compromise with England.* 

The letter was widely circulated, and is well worth 
reading, as showing the conditions of the time. One of 
jDuch^'s aignmfints was that the long time which had 
liekpeed without actiye aid from France proved that it 
could not be obtained. He seemed unable to appreciate 
the effect of Howe's plan of leaving Burgoync to his fate. 

An attempt has sometimes been made to gave the trouble 
of investigating the evidence and to explain Howe's con- 
duct in a few words by telling a rather curious story about 
certain peremptory and jx>sitive written orders to co-operate 
with Burgoyne which had been prepared by the ministry 
but accidentally forgotten by Germain and not sent to 
Howe from England. In his speech before the committee 
of inquiry, afterwards published as his Narrative/' Howe 
said that no "explicit instructions" had been sent to him, 

* See Onydon, ** Memoirs," edition of 1846, pp. 288, 284, and 
appendix. 
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but that he did not vdy on this as a defence. He piefened 
to rest his Philadelphia expedition on its merits as the best 

military manceuvre that could be made under the circum- 
stanoes.* He waa compelled to take this ground because 
the ministry, after giving him full infiNiDation about the 
expedition from Ouiadai left him, as thsj had done all 
through the war, to act aooofding to his diseretlon* He 
knew all about the Burgoyne j>lan, and had the responsi- 
bility of deciding whether to support it or not. iie knew 
without peremptory orders the importance and necessity 
of such a jtmction, as did also his ofBcerSy the rebels^ and 
everybody at that time. Sir Henry Clinton, in his manu- 
script notes to Stedman's " American War," says, " I owe 
it to truth to say there was not, I believe, a man in the 
army, except Lord Gomwallis and General Grant| who 
did not reprobate the move to the soothwaxd and see the 
necessity of a co-operation with General Burgoyne." The 
patriots believed that such a junction would seal their fate. 
'^Nothing under heaven can save us," wrote Trumbull, 
but the enemy's going to the sonthwaid." f 
Still another attempt at a short and easy explanation 
has been made by assigning to that adventurer, GJeneral 
Charles Lee, the resfwnsibility for Howe's movcmeut to 
Philadelphia. While a prisoner in New York he was 

* " Namtive, "pp. 1 8, 20. The omission to send peiemptory oidflu 
to Howe wai not as aoddentiil as has boen supposed. Qeneral BoberU 
mm testifled before the committee of imiiiiiy that he had urgtd npon 
Gennaiiithelmportanoeofiioierippliiig Howe's mofemeats by podttve 
instructions, and that Gennain liad acted on this adTiee, and had left 
Howe to act on his own discretion.— Farliamentaiy Bsgister, House of 
Commons, 1779, vol. xiii. pp. 805, 828. 

t Life of Peter Van Schaack, pp. 178-178; Oliatom's MS. aotMlo 
Stedman's "American War," p. 280 ; Dc Laneey's note to Jones, 
'* New Yoric in the Revolution, " vol. i. p. 697 ; Galloway, '* Reply to 
Observations of Sir W. Howe;" *' netnurkH on General BlUgoyne'S 
State of the SxpeaiUun from Canada," London, 178a 
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well treated by Howe, who poeubly nuy have been aoiiiaed 
by his goeeip and afiectatlon. Lee, who was in some 
danger of being hanged , ofieredy it eeema, to help the British 

conquer the Americans, and drew up a plan of campaigu 
|for Howe, recommend InGc a movement to the southward.* 
This pUn, dated Maroh 2d, 1777, was found among Howe^s 
papers, or the papers of his private secretary, many yean 
afler the Revolution. In an essay read before the New York 
Historical Society in 1858 the plan and its influence upon 
Howe are represented as causing his failure to co-o|x;rate 
with Bnigoyne; and at least one historian has adopted 
this suggestion as a fbll exphmation of Howe^a condoctf 

It would seem, however, that inasmuch as (jenenJ Corn- 
wall is and General Grant tlivorcd tlie movement to Phila- 
delphia, it would be better accounted for by their influence 
rather than by the influence of a most oontempdble char- 
acter, who was a prisoner, afraid of being hung for trsft- 
Bon. Moreover, Howe had formed the plan of going to 
Philadelphia early in the winter, before Christmas, and 
many months before the date of the plan. 

We also find, when we read the plan, that it does not 
recommend the move to Phibddphia which Howe made. 
It recommends the occupation of the well-known strategic 
position of the Chesapeake, seizinjs^ Alexandria in Virginia 
and Annapolis in Maryland, and, as an accompaniment to 
this position, the occnpatbn of Philadelphia. 

Howe knew all about this without any suggestbns from 
Lee that such a movement into territory full of loyalists 
would end the relx'llion and make an expedition to the 

* At the nine time be offered to disclose to Congross the coming 
summer's campaigii of the British. — Boudinot't '^Journal/' p. 74, 
1894. And yet it was upon Lee that the Congress relied for the chief 
command in case of mishap to Washington. —Bancroft, **HiBtOiyof 

the UnilPfl Stnt.s," edition of 1886, vol v. }.. r>2. 
t "The Tnitt£oa of Charles Lee," by George U. Moore, 1860. 
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north mmeoessary. The Lee plan is an interesting curi- 
osity; but the suggestions of soared prisoners, aud ev^en 
the suggestions of sulx)rdiuate officers, cannot relieve Howe 
finom the responaibility of having veaaooB of iiia own for 
all he did. 

As it has been so difficult to find good military reasons 

for his comluct, and as it has been deemed inadvisable to 
disclose the |xjliticai reasons given by Galloway and the 
loyalists^ and the evidence that was before the committee 
of inquiry^ the historians have strained hard to invent 
other explanations, and the boldest one of all has been^ 
adopted by Bancroft, who Jtsslgus General Carleton as[ 
the cause of all the trouble. Carleton, he says, origi-' 
nated the expedition from Canada. He was ambitioas 
to oome down from Canada into the rebellioas colo- 
nies and take the sapreme command. Howe refbsed to 
assist the expedition IVom Canada because it might be 
commanded by Carleton, who, when he arrived in New 
Yorky would outrank Plowe and supersede him. The 
discovery or 8uq>ioion of this design on the part of Oarleton, 
Bancroft assures us, led Howe to announce to Germain and 
Carleton that he would not assist the northern movement 
down Lake Cbamplain.* Bancrofl gives no proof of thisj 
supposition ; but the reader has now all the explanations 
and their sources before him, and can test them for 
himself. 

« Banooft, *«Hialoi7 ot tiiA Unitsd Stet«v'> «difeaott of 1S86, vol. t. 
p.U7. 
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THE BJLTTLB OF 8ABATOOA AKB UB BBB0IA8 

Ornbbal Clinton, who had been left with a ainaU 

force in New York, stai-ted up the Hudson to do what he 
oould for Buigoyne. But as soon as he let Howe know 
what he was doing, he was discouraged and requested, in- 
rtead of going ap the HudaoDi to send part of his forae to 
Philadelphia to hdp fedooe the forts on the Delaware.* 
Howe would not make an attack of any kind on the coasts 
of New England to check the movement of the militia of 
that region against Bofgoyne. 

Ginton did hia utmost He waited £x aome aeventeea 
hundred reinibroenientB that were to arrivei and tiien started 
np the Hudson with only two or three thousand men, 
meeting with some success. He took the Highland forte 
October 6| with thonsands of rebel muskets and vast quan- 
tities of ammanition, military tools^ and sapplies. Bat he 
moved slowly, and was too late. Ev«i if he had been 
able to advance farther up, his little force was hoj^elessly 
inadequate to cope with the New England troops that were 
coUecting far to the north of him, near LaiLO Cbamplain. 

For a time after leaving Oanada Bm^yne and his eight 
ihonsand men met with good snooess, drove the Amerkana 
before them, took Ticonderoga, and gained a decided vic- 
tory at Hubbardton. But difficulties increased as they 
advanced* The greatest efforts were made all over New 

* 0» Luioej'a note to Jimei| "New Toik in U&e BeToliitioii,'* 
vol. i p. 704; BuKwofty "Hiftoiy of the United Ststei," edition of 
1886, vol. p. 195; Perliaaenteiy Begiiter, Houee of Oommone, 
1779, vol. liil. pp. 879, 880i 
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Ikigkiid to oolleot and send fortsn that woold overwhdm 

Burgoyne, now that Howe and his 18,000 men had gone 
to Philadelphia, and Clinton, on account of his small num- 
ben, was helpless in New York. The English appear 
to have believed that viokoce and handcuffa were used 
to ibroe patriots to serve, and that the New England 
prisons were filled with delinquents.* Washington also 
sent rcinforoements from his little army that was playing 
arotxnd Howe. By this means aboat 11,000 patriot militia 
were collected and harried into the r^on above Albanj, 
where they inflicted the first dieck upon Burgoyne at the 
battle of Bennington. 

Bennington was fought on August 16, 1777, while Howe 
was leisurely sailing np the Chesapeake with his eighteen 
thooeand men* A few days afterwards^ while Howe was ' 
landing his men at the month of the Elk River, Bnrgoyne. 
heard that St. Leger, who was to have takcu Fort Stanwiz 
and then come doNvn the Mohawk with seventeen hundred 
men, had been disastroosly defeated and pot to flight bj 
Heri[imer, GansevoOTt^ and Arnold. ^ 

Under all the circnmstanoes it might now have been the 
best course for Burgoyne to retreat back to Canada, but he 
considered himself under peremptory instructions to pro- 
ceed and eflfeot a junction with Howe, npon whom he and 
all hb officers and men idied to come and meet them.t 
But with his force reduced to abont 6000, he was soon at *. 
the mercy of Gates, who, with 11,000, on October 17, 1777, 
at the battle of Saratoga, easily compelled a surrender.^ ; 

* * RtmsilB OB Q«n«nl BnigoTiM's Stet§ of Um Ezpoditfon ftom * 
Oinada," p. 28, London, 1780. 

t Cobbett, " Ptellamentary History,'' ToL XX. pp. 740, 786. 788, 798; 
ParlianonteTy Register, Houm of Oommoni, 1777, vol. ». pp. 478 
470, ToL zHL pp. 92, 98, 184, 174, 176^ 868, 288, 287. 

I BttifOTDO sUtftod with 9881 men, and iiinend«rad 8791. Somo 
•ooomiti of tho bnttlo of Snimtoga glTO Gtlfli the y^rj lug$ amy of 
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By the agraement that was signed, Burgoyne^a aoldieia were 

to be paroled and allowed to return to England. But 
disputes arose as to furuishing lists of the prisoners, and 
they were held in a camp in Y ixginia nntil the o&oee of 
the war. 

It waa oeiiunly a moat extnordtnaiy event. After over 

two years of continuous, almost uuintorruptod, defeat and 
disaster, with the rebellion generally believed, even by its 
own foiloweiBi to be on the eve of completely collapsing into 
mere predatory and bandit wai&re, soddenly a whole Britiah 
army aorrenderB to a patriot officer of no military repiitatioii 
whatever. It was the lui uiiig point of tlie llevohition, 
because although it may possibly be true that Vergenues and 
the French idog intended before long to aesiet ua openly^ 
yet Saratoga waa a atrong inducement to them to oome out 
plainly and make a treaty of alliance. Fighting waa con- 
tinued for four years more, and even with the ai^sistance of 
France the patriot cause had so dwindled in 1780 that 
roost ])eople had given up all hope of independence. Bui 
looking back upon the contest aa a whole, one cannot help 
fteling that without Saratoga independence might have 
been defeat<id and our coiiiitrv larned into an Ireland. 

The king of France had hesitated a long time. He 
wished to cripple England, and yet to aaaist the American 
insargenta seemed like wronging the cause of monarehy* 
But Prussia and Russia encouraged him to do everything 

18,684 min. Gage gave this ii the number of hii foioe in anfwer 
to Buigojme'i inquiiy. But it aeeniB to liATe been intended to epeie 
Bniaoyne'i feelingt ; end for the Mune leeaon the dooiuneni prqMnd 
end signed wu, at Burgpjne'a requert, called a contention instead cf 
B surrender. — De Lancey'a note to Jones, "NewToric in the BeTO> 
lution," vol. i. p. 674. See also Furl'iamenUiry Register, House of 
Uommoas, 1779, toL ziU. pp. 259, 260, 269; also p. 110, where Buru 
goyne, under strong proTooation in Parliament, asserted that lie had 
surrendeied only 2000 men. 
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to injure England, and when the greatest, the best, and 
the mofit far-reaching plan for orashiug the rebellion broke 
down oompletelj by the eomnder of a whole arnijr, there 
waa no more need for hesitation. Three months after-i 

wards, in spite of the protests of his most im{X)rtant min- 
isters, except Vergenues, he signed a treaty of alliance with 
rebels, set tlie fashion for the aristocracy to run afler 
Franklin and let mwrgentaf took npon himself the task 
of giving them independence, and dianged thdr condition 
from absolute hopelessness to what proved in the end to be 
absolute security. So it came to pass that the greatest ad- 
Yancement, the greatest expansion and development of the 
ideas of free government^ self^ovemment^ the rights of 
man and liberfy, that ever was given to the Anglo-Sascon 
race was given to it by a Frenchman, a Celt, half Bourbon, 
half Pole. 

The Spanish government^ under the influence of its 
minister, Florida Blanca, was at first opposed to giving 
aid to sndi extreme republicans as the American insargrats. 

But gradually, Spain, as a good hater of Euglund and a 
good friend of the French house of Bourbon, began to sup- 
ply the patriots with money, sent through France, without 
the knowledge of the English government, to which gov- 
ernment the wannest expressions of regard were given. 

Howe was a good Whig ; the patriots drank his health ; 
and we should build a monument to him. Nothing like 
it has ever happened. No other indepeudence-loving 
minority, or indqpendence>loving majority, has ever escaped 
hf sneh romantic and fbrtuitons ciroomstanoes firom the 
independence-hating British lion's maw. It was most 
extraordinary good fortune. The Abb6 Correa always 
used to say that there was a special providence for som- 
nambulists, drunken men on horsehaok, and the dtiaens of 
the United States. 
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One csniiot help wondering wliat our rabsequent higtoij 
would have been if Whig prlDcIples and Howe had not 

had each a large share in ''suppressing^' onr rebdlion. 
What would have been the result if the Tories had from 
the start really got to work at the suppresBion and devasta- 
tion which lias been inilictoi bj them upon Irdand, South 
Africa^ and other coontrieB. If Howe, when his latge 
foroe gave him the opportunity to do it, had eeiaed and 
imprisoned boys and all non-combataut patriots of any 
age, who might in the future join the patriot army, and 
had reconoentndoed the patriot women and children whom 
he allowed to wander among his troops^ he might haive 
oonsiderably altered the course of history, and Oraydon 
would not have been able to write that he passed from 
New York to New Jersey in the winter of 1776-77 and 
found no particular evidences of war. Howe was quietlj 
resting in New Tork and Washington quietly waiting at 
Morristown.* 

Loyalists like Judge Jones, of New York, and William 
Franklin, the governor of New Jersey, called for the 
most relentless BBvmty, slaughter, hanging, exile, and 
oonfiscatioui the severily that had been inflicted on Irs- 
land,t — ^no men^' to men, women, or children, the same 
call which, in our own time, we have heard from literary 
men of England for effecting the extermination of the Boer 
republics. 

If the call in our case had been anawered in lame and 
the whole patriot parfy had been literally exterminated or 

banished, it might have been effective. If it had left the 
patriots in the country, we should have become a perpetual 

♦ " Memoirs," edition of 184C, pp. 282, 283. 

f Jones, •'New York in the Revolution," vol. ii. p. 27; Ban- 
croft, "History of the United Sutes," edition of 1886, vol. v. pp. 
294, 827. 
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polHioil wm like Iidandy with an cndlen oontest and 

undying hatred, continued for oenturies, aided, no doubt, 
hy assassination societies, Ix'tweon the patriots and the 
lojalifltB. The atrocities and retaliation committed by 
tiwse two divisions of onr people in New York, New 
Jeraejy and liie Sonth, even at the doee of the Bevo« 
lution, show what would have happened if England as 
a conqueror had restored the country to the loyalists and 
placed them in power. We should have become, like 
Irelandy an arena for r epre ssion, oonfiscations, ^oolonissr- 
tion,'' hangings, tortoie^ assaasin a t ioDs, reform btlls, home- 
rale bills, ooereion bills, crimes acts, and all the other 
marvellous measures of British statesmanship which have 
been used to pacify Ireland during seven hundred years ; 
for, like Ireland, the spirit of patriotism and indepen^ 
dence was so &r developed among a krge part of oar people 
that it oonld be stamped oot only by the destruction of 
each individual who entertained it. 

And DOW we must prepare to take leave of our herO| 
General Sir William Howe, the conqueror of Ameriea. 
His lesignation was finally aooepted. And why not? His 
work was done. He oonld do no more eidier for the 
Whigs or for the Americans, and he might as well return 
to his place in Parliament and at A 1 macks. London was 
more interesting than the colonies^ even when assisted by 
Mrs. Loring. If the cfaaige is true that he had purposely 
allowed the rebellion to develop, he oonld now langh at the 
Tory ministry ; and his voluntary retirement was an opt n 
Whig declaration to all Europe that the attempt of the gov- 
ernment to establish its sovereignty in the colonies would 
not only certainly &il, bnt had already Med. 

His career and the gayety of his sojoura in Philadelphia 
reached their climax in May, when some of the officers 
sabecribed among themselves to give a magnificent JiU 
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tod tomoameot for the amusement of (he loyalist ladies 
and in honor of the general who was aboat to retom 
to England. It was called the Misdifanaa, or Medley, 

aud was an imitation of one given at Lord Derby's coun- 
try-seat in England four years before, for wliich Greneral 
Bm!goyne had written his play^ " The Maid of the Oaks." 
It was too bad the poor fellow could not be in Philan 
delphia to help at this one. Bnt the taste and venatile 
accomplishments of Major Andr6 wei*e amply sufficient. 
We understand Andre's character better when we remem- 
ber that both his parents were French. 

The town was ransacked for blue^ gold, and scarlet doth 
and every article of finery that could be found. Andr6, 
I with the officers and the ladies, was busy in designing 
I extravagant costumes, and in deoorating the house at 
I the Wharton country place on the southern outskirts of 
^the town. Wooden bntldings and review stands were 
added to the house, and the grounds arranged for the toui^ 
nament. 

The great ball-room was pale blue and rose pink, panelled 
with a small gold bead, and gorgeous with festoons of 
flowers ; and these decorations were heightened with eighty* 
five great mirrors decked with rose-pink silk, ribbons, and 
artificial flowers. The supper-room was two hundred and 
ten feet long by forty feet wide and twenty- two feet high, 
. deoonted in a similar way, and with fifty-six laige jner 
glasses and hundretis of branohesi lights, lu^tresi and 
tapers. Besides all this, there were drawing-rooms, card- 
rooms, and alcoves ; and, most interesting of all, Andr^ 
himself was there, so glib in technical terms and the name 
for every shade of ribbon or hanging. 

Andr6 designed the invitation card. It was a shield 
with General Howe's crest and a view of the ocean and 
the setting sun. Any unfavorable implication in the set- 
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ting san was saved by the motto Inaeo daoaidm^ anelo 
tplendcre remtrgam^^^ which completed the farce.* 

On the afternoon of May 18 tiie jUe began with a 
grand regatta, which started on the river just where the 
line of xedoabts touched the water-side. There were gal- 
leys^ barges, and boats of all sorts covered with streamers 
and pennants, filled with ladies and officers, accompanied 
by all the bands and music of the army and surrounding 
tlic great central Huzzar Galley, with General Howe and 
the admiral on board. Barges \tiBj^ the swarms of speo- 
tatoia^ boats from pressing on the procession. The trans- 
ports, gayly deoorated and crowded with spectators, were 
placed in a line the whole length of the town^s water-front 
The men-of-war anchorod in line out in the stream, manned 
their jarda^ and covered their rigging with the flags of all 
nationsi among which could be seen the rebel stars and 
stripes. The broadsides thundered salutes, and great clouds 
of white smoke rolled along the tide, while the j)rocession 
of galleys, heaped up with tlie most brilliantly colored coa- 
tnmes, passed along. There had never been snch a scene 
apon tlie Delaware. 

The procession passed down the river to the southern 
end of the town opix)site to the Wharton villa, and there, 
while the cannonading still continued, they landed on the 
pretty gravel beach and made another procession between 
lines of grenadiers and cavalry up through the lawn of 
the old conntry place to the pavilions. The trumpets 
sounded, the bands played again, and the mock tourna- 
ment began on horses most nclily caparisoned, ridden by 
kn^hts and esquires, in white and red silk, with banners, 
pennants, and mottoes. The eye was daaded by the gor- 

* A British writer of that time suggwted that Howe be raised to the 
peerage nndor tho title Bnmn Delay Warr. Jones, New York ia 
the Bevoluuoo," vol. i. p. 197. 
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geoiis display of gold and blue and Boaiiet ; and Uie lavkli- 

ness of outlay and extravagance would have fed and 
clothed all the rebel armies for the rest of the war. 

There were ladies in goi^geous Turkish costumes with 
wondrooa high turbana. Blne-jacketa horn the ahipa stood 
in pioturesqne attitadea with drawn cutlaaaes. There were 
lines of jet-black slaves in Oriental costames, with big 
silver collars round their necks and silver bracx^k ts on their 
naked arms, who bent their heads to the ground as the 
general and the admiral, the mighty oonquerera of all 
America, passed bj. 

The trampets were flonrishing, tlie knights were shiver- 
ing their spears and clattering their swords in what seemed 
a terrible conflict for the favor of the ladies, and every- 
where oonld be seen their extraordinar}' and infinitely silly 
mottoes abont love and gloiy. Hmlda in Uack and 
orange dashed here and there on their horses, and there 
were proclamations that the knights of the Burning Moun- 
tain would contend, not by words, but by deeds, and prove 
that the ladies of the Burning Mountain excelled in virtue 
and beauty all others in the universe. And at last all the 
ladies, by their heralds, stopped the supposed horrible 
carnage and <leclared themselves satisfied. 

But why should we tell how, when the tournament was 
over, they crowded about in the old country place, among 
triumphal arches, oolumns in the Tuscan order, imitation 
Sienna marble, boom-shells, and flaming hearts, and as 
night came on divided themselves among the faro-tables, 
the siipjx,T-room, and the dancing-hall ? 

At ten they had fireworks, beginning with " a magnifi- 
oent bouquet of rockets,'' as Andr§ described it The 
triumphal arches were illuminated with streaming rockets, 
bursting balloons, and transj)arencies. The shells and 
ihimiug hearts sent forth Chinese fountains. It was a 
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most wonderful Jcu d' artifice, a.^^ And r6 kept explaining; 
and why an army tJiat had brought such a supply of fire- 
works with them had failed to pat down the little rebel- 
lion was the mystery whidi he did not explain. The 
chief engineer had charge of the feu d'artificCy and his 
resourot^ seemed to be boundless. At the end, Fame 
appeared at the top of all the arches, spangled with stars, 
and blowing fiom her trumpet to Conqaeror Howe, in 
letters of light, the legend, Thy laurels shall never fade/' 
followed by a great Jauieur of rockets as a punctuation 
mark to the legend. 

Then they all hurried back to the card-rooms, the 
snpper-rooms, and the danoing-hali^ and gambled, at^ 
and danoed tUl morning, while all the bands of the army 
were playing and the wine was flowing to celebrate the 
most wonderful general that ever fouu^ht a war, and who 
had already accomplished a more extraordinary feat of 
arms than the world had ever known. 

So the oonqneror retomed with part of the fleet to 
England. Some three thousand Pennsylvania loyalists 
went with him ; and thoy were best away, fur the lives of 
some of them would be in danger if they remained, and 
6w if any of them would have beoome real AmArf<<atia, 
Howe retomed, Walpole said, '^rioher in money than in 
lanrds f and another London wit remarked that he had 
no bays except those which drew his coach. But with 
that supreme indiflereuce which charai^tcrized him he seems 
to have been entirely satisfied with what he had accom- 
plished. The Tory ministry oonld not very well move 
against him for being too easy with the rebels, because he 
was their own appointtHl general, specially commissioned 
to carry out the sword and olive-branch policy. Having \ 
trusted to his discretion and given him all necessary infoiv 
matioii, they conld not very well assail him &r having 
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Wftved the olive-branch to excess. In (x>ndeniiiing him 
tliej would merely be proving their own mistake and play- 
ing into the hands of the Whigs. 

Their disgosi and their desire to ponish him were ill- 
otmoealed. Attacks upon him appeared in print in all 
sorts of forms, and he finally asked for a committee of 
inquiry in Parliament. The ministry rebisted this inquiry, 
knowing that it was intended as a covert attack upon 
.themselves, and would be used to assist the Whigs.* 
I Howe, wilJi the assistance of two of his witnesses, Com- 
rwallis and No-Flint Grey, who stood by him manfully, 
j certainly succeeded to a considerable degree in turning 
I the proceeding to the support of his own parly and thdr 
iialljing C17 that the Amerioan war was imprBcticable.t 
' Comwallts began his testtmony by expressing the highest 
admiration for the military rapacity and genius of his 
Mend. He then described America, in a most amusing 
way, as a country of ambuscades at every few yards. It 
was impossible, he said, to learn the nature of the ground, 
dther from the inhabitants or hy reconnoitring, and it was 
also impossible to get provisions from the country. 

On the question of the failure to assist Buigoyue he was 
brief, vague, and evasive; and he refused to give an opin- 
ion on any of the military movements. On the vital point 
of Howe's reasons for all his 'movements he declined to 
answer questions, because, having bivn Howe's confidential 
officer, it would, he said, be improper for him to reveal to 
Parliament what he had learned in that capacity. 

♦ Cobbctt, " Parliuincntary History," vol. xx. pp. 707, 710, 722, 808. 

f The testimony and all the debates connected wiili the inquiry seem 
to be given in the Firiiunenteiy Register, House of Commons, 1779, 
vol. ziii. A ihorler version of the testimony, with the attadu upon 
Howe, which led to the inquiry, was publitlied under the tatle^ 
View of the Evidence lelative to the Conduct of the War under Sir 
W. Howe," etc. 
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When the dashing prieoner-killer, No-Flint Orejr, was 

called he also described America as a horrible uct-work of 
ambuscades. He had DOt the slightest hesitation in giv- 
ing bis opinion on anj salgect. He defended the failure 
to assist Borgqm^ and spent oonsiderable time in showing 
that it was utterly impossible fbr the largest force Howe 
might have had to pass from New York up to Albany. 
He impaireil the value of his testimony by being too will- 
ing a witness and making sweeping assertioDS. He said 
that thefe were soaioely any loyaiisto in Americai and that 
the people were practically unanimous in hvm of the re- 
bellion. When asked about Valley Forge, he said thati 
the rebels were in such laige force there that it was impos- 1 
siblo to attack them* 

Then Lord George Germain, who was hot with indigna-t 
tion i^ainst Howe, oaUed General Robertson and Galloway ,1 
who contradict* tl all tliat Cornwallis and Cucy Lad said. ^ 
Greneral Robeilson was an old Scotchman who had risen 
from the ranks, had served in the French War, and was very 
familiar with the oolonies. He had been one of Howe's 
snbordinates, had been barrack-master at New Tork, and 
afterwards military governor of New York, in which ufBces 
he gained a very unsavory reputation for having made 
money by the irregular and fraudulent practices which were 
80 common. Hia testimony, as well as that of Galloway, 
was, however, very dear and intelligent They described the 
country very much as we know it, denied the am])M.scades, 
said it was easy enough to reconnoitre, that there was no 
difficulty in procuring information, and Robertson explained 
how Boigoyne ooold hare been sayed by an expedition up 
the Hudson with a simnltaneous attack upon New England. 

Other minor witnesses were callitl ; but nothing definite 
was accomplished, and the committee made no report. 
Howe's de^aioe was published as his " Narrative," and | 
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iGkdloway critioued it with oonsiderable severitjr in bis 

I" Letters to a Xobleman on the Conduct of the War." 
Howe replied in his Observ^ations f and Gralloway again 
Imulcd iiim in A Reply to the Obseryatioiis of Liiea- 
Uoanfe-Genend Sir W. Howe.'' This last attack seems to 
have been the severest and most detailed armignment of 
Howe that was published. Galloway openly accused Iiim 
of being in league witii a large section of the Whigs to let 
the rebellion go by default and give America independenoe* 

Howe's Narrative'' is a most remarkable ezplanatioa. 
By means of vague general statements be gives the impres- 
sion that the rebel forces always outnumbered his. If we 
can believe him, the American continent was swarming with 
vast hordes of rebels, which almost every hour were threat- 
ening the destmction of his little army, which the ministry 
would not reinforce. It was wonderful that he had main- 
tained himscli" unaniiihilatod for three years. 

When he gives numbers he gives his own force by leaving 
out all the officers; but in counting the rebel force be 
adds officers and imaginary privates without limit For 
example, at Brandywine, where he had 1S,000 and Wash- 
ington 11,000, he siiys he had only 14,000, but Hiat Waiih- 
ington had about Oi\tH.Mi thousand^ exclusive of almost 
any number he pleased of militia." 

^ a similar vague statement he makes it iq^pear (hat 
the rebel forces in the year 1777 were fifly thousand, 
because (he Congress had voted to raise that number. He 
complains on almost every page that the reinforcements 
he was continually asking for, with which to meet these 
vast innumerable hordes, were not furnished hinu How, 
then, could he be expected to put down such a rebellion 7 

The question might be asked how It happened, when the 
rebels were so numerous and dangerous, and his army was 
80 small, tlmt he placed two small outposts of fifteen 
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htmdred mm etaik at Trenton and Bordentown, fifly miles 
away from his main army at New York ? 

He describes the natural difficulties of the country^ the 
opportunities for ambuscades, and the heat of the weather 
as insormoontable obatades^ If he had not always taken 
the greatest care in not going too near the vast masses of 
lebds, and in not letting them oome near him, there would 
have been the greatest hazard to the king's troops. But 
he had always protected his army from the slightest check. 
His plan had been to keep his army intact ; keep up the 
ahow of force and oonoiliate the rebels rather than mn 
seriooB risks or resort to acts of severity. 

He attached great importance to his taking of Phila- 
delphia, and has much to say on the importance of mancBU- 
vring and occupying large towns rather than of destroying 
armiee^ although he admits in one passage that the defeat 
of the rebel army is the sorest road to peace.*' * 

He took up again his old oceupatiou iu l^arliament and 
joined heart and hand with the Whigs to prove more and 
more the impracticability of the American war and to orip> 
pie the administntion of Lord North. Within three or fonr 
years, aided by the mistakes of Comwallis, who retomed 
to Americii, the Whigs were triumphantly successful, and, 
once more in jyower and office, they made, in 1783, a treaty 
of peace with the patriots, granting them independence. 

Howe afterwards held important military oflicesy bat 
never again took part in active war. He lived to the ripe 
of eighty-five, dying in 1814, so that he saw the second 
war for independence, and his brother's old friends obtain 
their independence on the ocean as well as on the land. 

♦ For further criticisms on Howe, gee "A Lettor to the People of 
America," p. G3, London, 1778; "Stricturea on the Philadelphia 
Miachian/ji, or Triumph on leaving America Unconquoreil," LoD- 
^n, 1779 j SteveiM, ftc-«imiiei of MSS.," vol. i. pp. bl, b2. 
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xxin 

OIJKTON BmU(8 TU£ WSABIKO-OUT PBOCfiSS 

Howe's successor, General Sir Heury Ciiuton, was about 
forty yem old, with mach less militaiy experienoe tfaio 
Howe, but of good ability. He intended to put down tiie 
rebdlion in true Tory fashion ; he had instructions to that 
effect ; and he knew how to do it. If he had had Howe's 
large army and opportunities he would have undoubtedly 
altered the ooune of history. With France against him 
Ilia task was very difficult and seemed almost impoasible; 
bot he came witihin an ace of succeeding. 

The alliance of France with the patriots had completely 
changed tlic situation. England oould no longer concen- 
trate large forces on the colonies, could no longer furnish 
the enormous army she had given Howe* Her militaij 
and naval forces during the next three years were scattered 
all over the world to resist France and })rotect the island 
of England from invasion. While we must confine our- 
selves in this volume to the details of the struggle in 
America, the vast extent of the European conflict in whidi 
the patriot party had been so lucky as to involve England 
must be carefully borne in mind. 

England had to protect herself with a large fleet and 
\ army in the West Indies ; where, in spite of all her ex- 
* ertaons, the French took from her the islands of Granada 
I and St Vincent, and seriously threatened Jamaica. The 
great British stionghold of Gibraltar was besieged, the 
settlements in Senegambia captured and an invasion of 
England threatened in the summer of 1779. To save her- 
self from complete overthrow and rain, she was obhged to 
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nyunftaiii for thoee thiee yean a very large force aoattered 

in various parts of the world. But of these slie could spare 
for Clin too, as he bitterly complained in his " Narrative," | 
only a third the foroe she had given Howe; and with this i 
reduced force he was expected to oonqner the country from 
Boston to Charleston. In nnmbers he was at times superior 
to his enemy, and always suj)erior in discipline, supplies, 
and the resources of a {K>werful and lougn^stablished nation. 

Clinton could undertake no extensive military opera- 
tions or grand movementa. The great strategio plan of 
oontroUing the whole line of the Hodson and cutting the 
colonies in twain must be abandoncil. The two extreme 
ends of that lino, Canada and the city of New York, could 
be easily held, and that was all that could be done. lu 
ahort, so far as operations in the colonies were concerned, a 
totaUy new system must be adopted. - 

Tarleton, in his narrative of this period of the war, tells 
lis that he and some other millUiry men believed that 
Kogland should withdraw her foroe from the colonies andf 
coDoentrate her whole power in crushing France alone,) 
especially in the West Indies. This policy was also 
recommended to the ministry by Lord Amherst,* and ap- 
pan»ntly on the principle that if France were completely 
driven from the field the patriot party could be easily 
tired ont^ and the peaceful surrender of the colonies would 
soon follow as matter of course. 

There was undoubtedly something to be said in favor of 
this plan ; but the plan adopted was to keep up the war at 
every point. The rebel colonists < vidently could not take 
either New York or Canada. They could restrict the 
operations of the British army, but they could not drive it 
out of America ; and it was doubtful if the French could 

• Banc rofl, ^'Hiitoiy of the United Statai/' edition of 18S6, voL 
V. p.282. 
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do 80 muoh as that New York aod Canada mnai there- 
fbfe be heldy aod fiom them predatory ezpedhaoiia could 

be sent out to all parts of the rebel colonies. British 
wealth and resources oould keep this method going for 
years, and it woald eventually wear out the rebels, whoee 
numbers were few and whose resooroes were limited. A 
peace of some sort, more or less fevorable to the motlier* 
country, would be eventually concluded. 

This plan seems to have been essentially a sound one ; 
more conservative than the plan mentioned by TarletOB 
and involvuig less risk. It worked very much as waa 
expected, and came very near to bdng sacoessfuL All 
history bliows that a patriot army like Washington's, living 
from hand to mouth, with no power to punish desertion or 
force enlistments^ cannot in the long run endure the steady 
grinding process of a regular military establishment backed 
by a rich nation which considers it worth while to stand 

out to the ciid. 

Before this plan was put in operation and a new method 
of war£aire adopted| the ministry resolved to make one 
suprune effort for conciliation and a peace which would 
preserve America as some sort of dependen<7' of Great 
Britain, even if attachcxl bv a very slender thread. 

An act of Parliament was passed apjK)inting comnus- 
sioners, who spent the summer from June to October, ITTS, 
in the colonies. By this same act the tea tax and the act 
dianging the government of Massachusetts were repealed, 
the right of raising revenue from the colonies was re- 
nounced, and the commissioners were empowertx^l to sus- 
pend tl)e operation of any other act passed since 1763 and 
proclaim pardon and amnesly. 

In other words, complete independence 6om Parliament 
was offered, and the colonies oould live merely under " the 
king aloue,'' as all their documents had said was the dearest 
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wish of their heuiB. Aooording to an English pamphlet * 
of this time, it was the intention to allow the colonies thdr 

own army and navy, Great Britain retaining the right of 
declariug peace or war with foreign powers ; bnt every 
other sovereign power was to remain with the Congress of 
the oolonies. Under the terms of this new offer, the colo- 
nies could have obtained &r more independence than 
Canada, Australia, or any British colony now has, or has 
any prospect of obtain in — an indejKmdence under a pro- 
tectorate or. suzerainty just short of absolute indepen- 
dence.t 

Some of the Whigs, especially the Dnke of Bidimond, 
Fox, and some of the followers of Lord Rockingham, were 
in favor of absolute independence, because it would settle 
the questioD at once, save expense, and an independent 
America would trade with £ngland as much asy if not more 
than, colonial America had traded. The mass of the 
Whigs, however, could not very well object to the new 
Tory peace proposals, for they were the same that Whigs 
had oilen urged. But they were sorry to see the Tories 
taking the wind out of the Whig sails. Old Lord Chat- 
hanii whO| however much he fiivored the AmericanSi was 
alwa3nB furious at the thought of their being aUowed inde- 
pendence, denounced the new proposals. He was carried 
into the House of Lords to make against the proposed ()eaoe 
the last speech of his life. At the dose of his speech he 
fell fidnting into his seat. His fiivor to the Americans 
did not extend so far as sudi a peace as that. He wanted 
the colonies to remain subservient de[>endencies, real 

* <* An Examination into the Conduct of the Pnient Adminiitrft- 
tion," etc., p 54, London, 1779. 

t It ifi not likely that Knc;land haa ever made such a strong effort to 
hnn^ about a peace See the elaborate di-cuasion and preparation of 
the instructions for the commissioners, in Stcveiu, *^F«c-mxulM of 
▼olf. It., xi., xii., and parte of i. and 
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oolonieSy wo that from his oratbn od this oocmon we do 
not prepare quotations fer our acfaool-boys to redte. 

Charles Lee, Arnold, and other patriots tinged with 
loyalism were in favor of acoeptiog this very liberal o&ex 
of peaoe; and Gates wislied for a oonferenoe with the oooi- 
missionen. Bat the majority of the patriot party rgected 
the offier with derision, wfaidi shows how ahenrd it Is to 
pretend that they had not wanted abs<jlute independence 
and that it was forced upon them by England. Here was 
complete redress of grievances'' offered them, the very 
redress they had asked for when it was impolitic to nae the 
word independence, and now they wonld not take it The 
Congress were so confident of the temper of the patriot 
party that they freely circulated the printed i>ence proposals 
which were ridiculed and publicly burnt by the patriots. 
f The peaoe negotiation having fiukd^ the commissioiierB 
lannonnced that now the character of the war would 
change. Devastation, fire and sword, and the merciless 
vengeance, which some of the loyalists had already called 
for, would be wreaked upon the rebel oountfy. In the 
early part of the war under Howe^ they said, the Eng- 
lish army went through your country with the gre a tes t 
forbearance, because it w^as expected that we should soon 
be sitting once more with you under the shade of the 
same vine. We raised no contributions, destroyed no 
docks or storehouses^ quitted Boston and Pliiladeli^un 
without injury, leaving large stores behind. We treated 
you as children and friends under a temporar)' separation. 
But now, as you have allied yourself with France, our 
hereditary and bitterest enemy^ we shall treat you as a 
foreign enemy, as strangers to our blood, and we shall 
inflict upon you all the severities of war. 

There ^va.s, of course, an outburst of ^Vhig eloquence in 
Parliament against the cruelty uf this proclamation; the 
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baHxunty of devastation and daughter to be inflicted on 

English people who were to be tortured, killed^ and robbed 
in order to make them affectionate colonists * 

The proclamation was issued October 3, 1778. But \ 
meantime, befim we deseribe how it was carried out, we 
mnst get Clinton ont of Philadelphia, where Howe had 
lefl him. The farce of oocupying that town ooold no 
lon^r be kept up, espedallj in view of the new policj 
ot severity. 

To leave Philadelphia and enter New York in aafetyrl 
was, however, no longer the child's play soch movements \ 
had been to Howe with a large army and nnmerons tran^ 

ports and men-of-war. Clinton's army was much reduced 
in size, and while its numbers are uncertain it was prob- 
ably barely ten thousand men.t Washington, with his 
oaoa] advantage of spring and summer recruiting, had now 
about eleven thousand. The king appears to have wanted 
Clinton to go to New York hy sea, which would seem to 
be the safest method^ but for some reason he declined that 
plan. He decided to march his foroe straight across New | 
Jersey ; and he tells us, though without making it at all * 
dear, that by doing this he saved both his army and the 
fleet! 

This crossing New Jersey with his reduced force was a 
somewhat daring project, and his masterly aooomplishment 
of it won him oonsideiable applause in £urope. His first 
difficulty would be in evacuating Philadelphia and cro s s 

ing the Delaware, which would give Washington what was 

* Cobbfltt, *i Ftollamentuy Hliloiy," vol zz. i»p. 1, S80, SSS, 861. 

t Hagadne of Ameriean Hlatoiy, vol* li. p. 407. Baaerofl mj« 
that Clinton had 17,000, Imt Clinton says in hU MS. notes that the 
Fhiladelphia army had rr^cntly been reduced by 12,000, which would 
bave left him rather lr<«s than 10,000.— If & aoCeiioStediiuui't ''AoMii- 
ean War,** vol. ii. p. ft,* 

I Notet to Skedman, ToL il. p. 20. 
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considered at that time the great advantage of attaeking 
an anny in the act of croBaing a large river. Hie next 

difficulty would be his lung march in hot weiithcr through 
the Jersey wind, with his army and great baggage-train 
strung out in a long line ofiering a tempting opportunity 
for a side attadc* 

If he escaped this danger, how was he to get his ten 
thousand men into New York, which was surrounded with 
wide bodies of water? If he went straight towards New 
York, as the Pennsylvania Railroad now goes, he would 
become involved in the Baritan Elver and its marsheSy 
and beyond the Baritan were other liven and bodies of 
water. Washington might crowd him into these marshes, 
and, summoning a larger force of militia from all over the 
oouutry, succeed in Burgoyning him.'*' 

The first step of crossing the Delaware gave him no 
trouble. He placed three regiments on the Jersej side. 
The main body of his army marched down into the level 
neck of land south of the city at about three o'clock in 
the morning of June 18, crossed over to Gloucester by ten 
AM,y and he was soon on his way through the sand accom- 
panied by a large number of loyalists who inteoded to 
leave the oonntry. The fleet containing General Howe and 
other loyalists immediately dropped down the river, part 
of the fleet going to England and the rest going with Admi* 
ral Howe to New York to help Clinton get into the town. 

Washington meantime had gone np to his &vorite erosa- 
ing place, Coryell's Fmy, some miles above Trenton, and, 
as Clinton marched across Jersey, Washington was also 
crossing it, inclining towards Clinton; so that the two 
armies must inevitably meet The British^ as usual, had 
an immense quantity of baggage strung out in a line eight 
or twelve miles long. A great deal of it belonged to the 

* Clinton's notes to Stodman, t<^. ii. p. 17. 
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loyalists and the vest no doabt was composed of the elabo- 
rate toilet artiolesy imiomevable suits of clothes, bath-tabs, 

and sporting implements of the officers. The heat was so 
iDtcDse that the heavily clad and licavily loaded regulars 
were sinkiDg from exhaustion, and many of them were 
found dead beside the springs and streams. Modern critics 
have inclined to the opinion that it was a rare chance for 
Washington to strike a terrible blow ; but Washington and 
his officers, according to the account given by Lafayette, 
did not think that there was much to be gained by a 
battle.* 

The two armies drew together at Monmouth, not fiff 

from the sea-coast, and Washington sjiw his chance in a 
sudden early raorainj^ attack on a day when the heat regis- 
tered ninety -six degrees in the sliade. The battle w hich 
DOW took place is involved in some confusion. Washing- 
ton expected a victory, and possibly might have had one; 
but George III. had wisely abstained from hanging that 
great military genius, General Charles Jjce, He had 
shrewdly allowed him to be exchanged, and here he was, 
second in command to Washington, who still had full con- 
fidence in him. 

He was given the honor of leading the attack, and at 
first declined under the pretence that such an attack was 
useless. He seems to have been iofiuenoed, as Lafayette 
reporb^, by the thought that the recent peace proposals 
might be accepted, and there was no need of risking a 
battle. Afterwaxds, when he saw the attack was to be 
made by Lafayette, he asked for the command of it, and it 
was given to him. He went forward a.s if with the full 
intention of canying out the orders ; but at the critical 
moment, with everything, as some have supposed, in his 

* Lafayette, '* Memoirs," vol. i. p. 51; Feonsylvania Magazine of 
HiAtorjf ToL it. p. 140. 
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fiivor, he retreated. The British turned upon him, and 
were inflicting a severe loas, when Washington rushed to 
the rescue and with difficulty prevente d a disaster. It was 

one of those occasions when Wasliinf^ton lost c(Hitrol of 
his jiassionate nature, and he ciirsc-d Lee as only he could 
curse. General Soott^ who heard it^ declared that in all 
his life he had never heard such oaths. ^'Yes^ sir, he 
swore till the leaves shook on the trees • • • he swore like 

an angtl from heaven.*'* 

On the other hand, English oflBccrs thought that 
did all tliat could have been done, and that the Americaos 
got off easily. Clinton's aooaunt of the battle agrees pre- 
cisely with the account given by Lee. Both sides claimed 
a victory. Washington, whose eyes were now opened, had 
an unpleasant controversy with Txx», who was coiirt-mar- 
tialled and suspended from command for a year. He 
fought a duel with Laurens, one of Washington's aideSi 
and when he wrote a sneering letter to the Oongnm was 
expelled from the patriot army, and henceforth associated 
with loyalists, among whom ho rightfully belonged. It 
was strongly suspected that his conduct at Monmouth was 
intended to bring disaster upon the patriot army or on 
Washuigton.t Lee> as next in rsok, might have taken 
command with an opportunity as head of the army to 
suggest a compromise p( aco on the basis of the British 
proposals just ofiered, which would have established his 
fortunes and reputation in English socie^. 

Neither side gained anything by Monmouth. Washing- 
ton's chance, if he had one, was gone. Clinton got into 
New Yolk in a most clever way. He kept clear of the 
Raritan and its marshesi and marched out on Sandy Hook^ 
where the fleet took care of him and transported his troops 

* FttiniylvMii'k Mmgasine of Hiitory, vol. 0. p. 14t 
t HunllUtD, Works, Lodge edition, vol. vUL, p. S9. 
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into New York His praises were sung in England and 

Euroi)e. His retreat with his ten thonsaod was compared 
to the retreat of Xcnophou and his ten thousand Greeks 
from Babylon to the sea. The lUritan was Uie Euphrates 
and the sand-hills of Jeney were the moontains of Gar- 
dochL* 

Washington took possession of the Hudson Highlands, 
which he began to fortify strongly, so as to prevent any 
movement from New York to seize that famous strategic 
point. He held the middie of the strategio line to Canada 
and the British the two endk 

It was now a question of trioks, artifices, treadiery, and 
endurance. The loyalists and the English were hopeful ; 
many Americans were becoming heartily sick of the an- 
archy, confnstODyand lawlessoess in the oonntiy ; the hope- 
lessly depreciated paper money, the stsgnation and min of 
all legitimate boiriness^the weakness and inefficiency of the 
Congress as a governing body, the selfishness and supposed 
corruption of many of its members, the danger that the 
conntiyi onable to govern itself, would fall into the hands 
of France. 

At this point, on the 8th of July, tlie French fleet of| 

eighteen war vessels, under Count d*Estaing, and a force 06 
four thousand French soldiers, arrived off New York. A 
plan was formed to attack Clinton in New York, but it 
had to be abandoned, principally because aereral of 
Estaing's ships were of too deep a draft for the water on 
the bar. The chances for the Americans to maintain an 
aggressive war seemed not to be increased by the alliance 
with France. 

One more efibrt, however, was made. Newport was 
still held by the British for the reason, as already shown, 

* " Thnu!-bts on {ho Profient War," etc., Lnndon, 1783; Magaxin^ 
of AmericMi iiiAtA>ry, vol. ii. p. 407 i loL ui. p. 
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that it WIS die most oonvenieDt refuge barbor on the coast 
after HalifiiT. It wovild be a great event for the patriots 

. to take it The New England milHia were colleoCed to tiie 
number of about 7500. Washington sent 1500, and the 
4000 French troops on the fleet made a force of 13,000. 
The plan was for the Amerioans to land on the east side of 
the islandy the French on the west, and intervene between 
the town of Newport and the garrison on Butts Hill on 
the northern part of the island. 

General Pigot^ who, with Howe, had led the charge at 
Banker Hill, oommanded at Newport, and, seeing the de- 
Vsign of the Americans^ he withdrew his fbioe from Butts 
^ill and conoentrated in the town. Sullivan, in eoramaod 
of the Amerioans, immediately took possession of Butts 
Hill, but the French could do nothing against the town, 
and the next day Admiral Howe was sighted withafleet of 
British war^vessels. 

Estfting immediately sailed out to meet him, and Ad- 
miral Howe nearly had a battle. For two days the fleets 
mancBUVied for the weather-gag^ when a terrific storm, 
amounting almost to a tornado, arose, scattering both the 
fleets over the ocean, and ^riien it had oeased each sought a 
lefoge to refit 

Estaing returned to Newport, abandoned the attack, 
and, taking the four thousand French troops on board, went 
to Boston to repair his vessels. Many of the New Ebglaad 
militia disbanded in disgust, and it lodoed as if Ftanoe^ 
whatever she might do in absorbing England's attention 
elsewhere, would not be able to give much active assistance 
to the patriot army. Pigot attacked Sullivan on Butts 
Hill and was r^ulsed with severe loss. But the next day 
Sullivan had to abandon his position and retreat to the 
main-land, for Clinton was hurrying from New York with 
five thousand men. 
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Bat although the patriots themselves were becomiDg less 
and less able to keep up anything resembling aggressive 
war, the aid of Franoe was telling on their enemy. The 
French fleet, as soon as it oould refit in Boston, went to the 
West Indies to threaten the British possessions there, and . 
immediatdj five thousand of Clinton's men were with- 
drawn and sent to help protect the West Indies. In the 
autumn of this year, 1778, Clinton felt himself so mueh i 
weakened that he abandoned the garrison at Newport and \ 
ooncenttated his whole &ree in NewTork, which was now 
the only place held by the British in the rebeUions colonies. 
Washington was also so much weakened that he could only 
hold himself in a sort of half-circle above New York and 
watch his antagonist 

The wearing down of the patriots by relentless severity, 
which the peace oonunissioners threatened wh«i their nego- 
tiations failed, began before they left the country, and, in 
iact, soon afier their arrival in June^ 1773. The alliance of 
tbe rebel colonists with France was considered as having re- 
moved all reason for scrupulooaness or restraint. In July 
of that year there was a terrible raid made into the 
Wyoming Valley of Northern Pennsylvania by the loyalists 
and Indians of Central New York. There was an iieroic 
resistance by a handful of old men and boys, but it was 
qnickly overcome by the laiger force of loyalists, British, 
and Indians. The resisting force of settlers was pursned 
and butchered without mercy, the fort set on fire, the pris- 
oners thrown into the flames and held down with pitch- 
forks, or arranged in a circle and slaughtered by the toma- 
hawk of the Indian Qoeen Esther. 

When night came fires were kindled and the remaining 
prisoners chased, naked, back and forth through the flames 
until they fell exhausted and were consumed. Many of 
the women and children who tried to escape eastwaid to 
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the Hacbon River perished ia the forests and swampland 
the invading ibroe went through the neighboriug ooontry 
burning every house, and shooting and scalping every 
human being that could be found, and working, in short, 
that complete devastation which the British in fonust 
jean had used for breaking the independent spirit of 
Ireland, and which the loyalists had been calling for as the 
only mothiKl that would save the American colonies for the 
British empire.* 

I This was the first nse of the Indians by the British. 
Jiowe would not nse them, and the whole Whig parlj 
were nnalterably opposed to their nse. Bat the real typ- 
ical British Tory was loose at last.f It was do longer a 
half Whig repression of the rebellion. The patriot leaders, 
who had feared that their followers would grow lokewann 
ibr want of British atrooities under Howe, had now enough 
and to spare. There was another raid into the Cherry 
Valley of New York, men, women, and children slaugh- 
tered, and the settlement wiped out of existence. The 
whole northern frontier was for months deluged in blood 
and mnrders which were not cheoked until, in the follow- 
ing year, 1779, Washington sent Sullivan with a force of 
three thousand, which broke forever the power of the Six. 
Nations and the loyalists of Central New York. 

In the autumn of 1778, Clinton, in pursuance of the 
wearing-down policy, sent No-Flint Qrey to raid the New 
England coast He swept Martha's Vineyard, New Bed- 
ford, aud Fair Haven with fii-e and sword, and destroyed 

* II The Mddog of PennqrlTsnia,* ' p. S82. 

f The use of the Indians was defended by the Tories on the familiar 
gnmnd of necessity and as being in the end no move erael than other 
warfare. All real war, it was said, was devastation and destruction, 
and the quickest and shortest methods were the best. — " An Impartial 
Sketch of the Vnrious Indulgences granted by Gkeei Britain,'' etc, 
pp. 86-40, London, 1778. 
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M the shipping in the haxbon. On his retam he cap- 
tured Baylor's troop of Virginia cavalry at Old Tappan 
on the Hudson^ and killed a lai^ number of the pris- 
oners.* 

Soon afterwaidsi on October lb, Gaptain Feigoson made 
a dash at 'E^g Harbor and the neighborhood near what is 

now Tuckerton, on th(3 coixst of New Jersey. Admiral 
Howe had allowed this inlet from the sea to go un- 
blookaded, and the patriot oommeioe and a swarm of 
durfcjr or more small privateering crafty whioh watched 
for British merchant ve ss el s bound to New York, found 
it a good refuge. The admiral had imm content with 
keeping them out of New York and Delaware Bay. But 
by way of 'Egg Harbor they could send cargoes up the 
Mullioa Greek to within thirfy-five miles of Philaddphia 
by land. 

Ferguson was an officer in a British rifle company, had 
intcre.sted himself in introducing the rifle in the army, and 
is said to have invented a breech-loader. His raid on Egg 
Harbor was most snccessfiil. fie penetrated up into Mul- 
Ilea Creek, destroying valuable property, and at night sur- 
prised Pulaski's Legion, where there was another slaugh- 
tering of prisoners. t 

In the same autumn of 1778 Clinton also sent Colonel 
Campbell with 3500 regulars from New York to Geoigia, 
where they easily defeated the 1200 militia of the patriots, 
and on December 29 took Savannah, and soon afterwards 
Augusta. The British General Prevost advanced at the 

. * Stryker, **The Httnen hmt Old IWppM." 

t Stiykw, ** The Ailkir at Sgg Harbor." Time was a gnat dml 
of pilfofier-kniing oommitted bj tho BiitUi during the lait yoais of 
tho war. The Sgbt at Hanoook's Bridge in Kew Jeney afforded 
another inetanco of it, and prisonen and non-oombatanle were moit 
mercilessly slaughtered when the Southern eolonief were iuTaded. 
8ee^ alio, Mugasine of Amerioan Hiatoiji voL zl. p. 276, noto» 
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same time from Florida and took Suo biuy ; ao that Geofgia 
waa dedaNd to be oat of revolt and in the peace of the 

king.* The troops were indulged in indiscriminate plun- 
der, the prisoners treated with merciless severity, aod most 
of the patriots who did not escape to the mountains saved 
themaelveB by taking the British oath of allegianoe, which 
they afterwards considered themselves justified in breaking, 
j In the hope of checking this British progress in the 
/South, General Lincoln was sent to Charleston. But 
South Carolina was so much in dread of a rising among 
her slaves that the local militia would render him no 

\ assistance. He obtained 2000 nulitia from North Caro- 
lina, and, the British having been repulscxl in an attack on 
Port R<iyal, Lincoln, at the end of February, 1779, sent 
Ashe with 1500 men to invade Georgia. The British 
retired from Augusta, and when Ashe unwisely followed 
them they turned upon him, inflicting a terrible loss and 
killing and capturing over one thousand of his men. 

In April Lincoln again invaded Georgia, and Prevost 
promptly invaded South Carolinay desolating the country, 
burning houses^ crops, food supplies of every kind, 
slaughtering cattle, horses, and even dogs, and leaving 
such a desert that over a thousand slaves died of famine. 
Prevost, however, could not take Charleston, and was 
obliged to return to Georgia. 

In that same spring of 1779, while this work was going 
on in Georgia and Carolina, Clinton sent General Matthews 
to Virginia, which had been undisturbed for a long time 
and was pixniucing a great tloal of tobacco. He sacked 

' and burned Norfolk and Portsmouth, shot down unarmed 
citiaens, and allowed his soldiers to ravish delicate and 
refined women. He plundered the neigliboring country 
and tlie shores of Chesapeake Bay, destroying over a hun- 
* CobbeU» PftrlUmejitarj History," vol. xx. p. 839. 
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dred fibips and three hundred thousand hogsheads of to- 
baooo. In July Tiyon attacked the ooast of Oomieotiottt, \ 
burned the shipping at New Haven and the waiehonsea 
along the wharves^ until he was driven out by the militia. 
The next day he attacked and burned Fairfield, and after- 
wards Green Farms and Norwalk. 

All these aeveritiea^ heavy, shocking^ mevciless blows, 
were delivered ao as to aftot the bonnesa and social rela- 
tions of large districts of country. They were delivered 
in districts which had heretofore been free from the in- 
terference of the war, and where the people were enjoying 
a more or leas profitable trade, l^iey told severely on 
the patriot cause, and Washington was powerless against 
them. Orators may say that the extreme patriot party \ 
grew more desjwrate and determined ; but unfortunately it 
grew smaller. It lost the support of thousands who wished 
it success if it could be snooessful quickly. These people 
were not willing to ML back beyond the Alleghaniee; 
they could not endure destruction of property, annihiktion 
of business of every kind, and long years of waiting in 
the midst of universal devastation with nothing at the end 
of it but to go back under England or, as might very 
well happen, become French colonies. It ia difficult for 
us now to realise the deplorable state of the country; 
devastated and ruined, with the paj^er currency sunk so low 
that a bushel of com cost one hundred and fifty dollars 
and a suit of clothes two thousand dollars. 

This condition of things shows what Howe could have 
done with his large force if he had not, luckily for us, 
been a Whig and unwilling to encourage such raiders as 
Grey, Ferguson, and Matthews. Clinton, within a year 
after he assumed command, and with a force only on^ 
third the stse of Howe^s, and with France fighting Eng- 
land all ovor the world, was in a fiiur way to wear down 
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the rtbellion. Ha had done move In that year, or even in 
the first six months of it, than Howe had done in three 
years. If he could now stand steadily by his polirv, and 
not take great riaksi he might in time be given reiui'oroe- 
menta and wear down the patriota atill fiuter. 
i At the time Tryon ravaged die ooast of Oonnectioaty in 
{Tnly, 1779, Waahington planned an attack on Stony Point, 
on the Hudson. St<)ny Point was on the right bank of 
the river and, with Verplanck Point opposite, guarded the 
entrance to the Highlands. Waahington had secured these 
two &rlB wbeOf after the hattle of Monmoath, he began 
to aeitle himedf in his poatdon above New York. Bat 
Clinton came up the river and captured both the forts. It 
was now thought that Stony Point might be retaken as an 
oflset to Tiyon's raid into Connecticut 

The attack waa intrusted by Washington to General 
Wayne, of Pennsylvania, who, in reply to the request, in- 
stantly said that lie would storm hell if Washington would 
prepare the plan. Wayne's command had beeu massacred 
at PaoU by No-Flint Grey's terrible use of the bayonet. 
Wayne now followed his adversary's method of preventing 
his men firing their muskets, and at midnight of July 
15, 1779, he led twelve hundred patriots, with not a gun 
loaded, across the causeway at low tide and out on to 
Stony Point. They rushed up over the embankments with 
such rapidity that they Inst only fifteen killed. Plunging 
in among the Britiah garrison, they killed sixty-three with 
their bayt)nets, and the rest surrendered. It was 'one of 
the most heroic ieata of the war, and there was no prisoner- 
killing. 

But Stony Point oonld not be held. The patriots had 
to abandon it again to Clinton within three or four davB. 

The taking uf it had been iii>ipiritiiig, and brought Tryon 
back from his raid into Connecticut ; but it waa not of 
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aneDt value. No real headway could be made against 
oa'a weariog-out policy. 

loot a month after the taking of Stonj Pointy Light- 
e Harry Lee, of Virginia, the father of Robert E. 

of tho Civil War, attacked in the same way the fort] 
lulus iioolv, which was a spit or Isthmus of sand at 
present site of Jersey City. He got into the fort and 
one hondred and fiilj-nine priaooera, but mm obliged 
My to abandon it^ beoanae the Britiah were ooming 

e rescue from Now York. 

September, 1779, Estaing and his French fleet tried 
Ip the patriots. He had been fighting the British in 
VV^eel Lidiea with conaiderable aocoeea. With the 
anoe of General Luiooln he laid eiege to Savannah 
iroe weeks, until, leariug the coraing on of the tornado 
n, he tried to carry the town by assault, only to be 
lly defeated with the loss of one thousand men, while 
IritijKh loit onljr fi%^five. He aailed awaji waa caoghi 
tornado, and hia fleet ao a tte i ad to the Weal Lidiea and 
Vance. 

iaton's policy was succeeding to perfection, and he 
(prepartKi for another stroke. Leaving Knyphausen 
ew York| he aailed with eight thonaaDd men in the 
of Deoember to Savannah, where, taking some of 
ost's troops, he marched overland upon Charleston. 
pin, who conunaDded the town, should have abandoned 
jl saved Ida army. Collecting troops in it waa mondj 
kasing their nunbera tot a aoneiider. There was no 
ing of any consequence, and the town snrraadored to 
ton May 12, 1780. 

linton immediately sent forces which re<luced the whole 

ooth CSarolina to the |X)BBeB8ion of the British, and ao 

|eDi oooanod which shows how importsnt it was to 

ue the retrestmg patriots, and why Howe wis so osro* 

86 
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fill to abstain from such pursuits. A Vii^ginia psJ 
corpBy oommanded by Ookmel Bu^Md, was mavofamgi 
to dkB asButeoee of Charleston, bat, hflariug of tk^ 

render, retreated northward. Colonel Tarleton puis 
andy although they had a long start, he caught up ^ 
tbem aod killed or captured them nearly all, pattiif| 
prisonen to death with the most bhmnanaliodtjr.* , 

Clintoii placed (Wa^ 
,and he inaugurated a most vigorous system of o nj 
'ling tlie inhabitants to take the British oath of allegau 
and also tried to compel tbem all to take part in fmsI 
liahing and maintaining the royal snpramaqy. Tlioai 
of patriots took the oath of all^ianoe, intending to hi 
it, as most of them did, at the first oppurtunity. T 
oonaidered the oath as forced upon them to save their ii 
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Odier patriots took refuge in die smunpi i 

fbrests of the interior, veiy much as Washington 1 
feared that the whole patriot party might be obliged fe 
There was now for a long time a frightful soere 
anarAy and oopfnsion in South Ctoilina; with tfaa Bail 
and loyalislB plondering, mnrdering, and oonSeeatii^; ' 
patriots retaliating as best they could; and the Bni 
officers and hangers-on selling captured slave's and rc 
the West Indies. To break the spirit of the patriots! 
eaSam snhmissionyall non-oomfaatanli who would not ( 
loyalist were imprisoned and sometinies shot id tiieir * 
houses in the jiresenoe of their wives and children ; i 
who broke tlie oath of allegiance were hanged ; huiidi 
were imprisoned and forced to serve in British ships 

regiments ; and the prison-ships were sooh pent honsei' 

i 

♦ Bancroft, " History of tho Unitod Statea," edition of 1886, tJ 
p 378 ; lianuay, History of Ui« Unitod Stotoi," ediUoaof 181ft, 
u.p. m. 
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tfarefr-fimrths of thoee oonfined in tfaem were quicklj de- 
stroyed. The devastation of plantations and homes was 
80 complete that the line of a British raid could be traced 
hy the groups of women and children once of ample for- 
tune sitting hy fires in the woods. Ail this was done 
under instructions ftom the ministry sent through Ger- 
main and carried ont by Lord Cornwallis, a Whig who 
had voted against the Stamp Act, but who, now that he 
was serving under Clinton with explicit instructions from 
the ministry, had oompletely ohanged his character.* 

It was at this time^ during the summer of 1780^ thatr 
the patriots, who would not take the oath of allegianoei 
and had retreated to the swamps and mountains of th^ 
interior, maintained, under Marion, Sumter, Pickens, aoc^ 
Williams, that partisan war&re which became so fiunous^ 
Thdr numbers were imngnificant Their attaddng parties 
were as small as t%venty and seldom over one hundred. 
But the suddenness of their appearance, the fiirj' of their 
attack, and the swiftness and secrecy of their flight were 
appalling to European soldierB. No small British outpost 
or srttlement of loyalists was safe firom them, and they 
would even attack a whole column upon the march, slash 
aix)ut with their swords made of old saw-blades, shoot 
pewter bullets from their pistols, and escape. They show 
that there was good reason fi>r Burke's warning and the 
anxiety of the ministry and some military men that the 
patriot party, if driven beyond the Alleghanies, would 
become a perpetual terror to British authority on the 
coast. 

While Marion and Sumter were at their work in the 
summer of 1780, General Gates, the hero of Saratoga was 
sent to HtllslMrough, North Oarolina, to collect troops and 

* Bancroft, < ' Eiffcoiy of the United Statoi," ediUonof 1886, vol. ▼. 
pp. 802, S88, 402. 
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aitack the British in the South. In August with some 
three thousand men, sick fxx>m bad food and exhausted by 
the climatei he arrived within fifteen miles of Ouaden, tiM 
Britiah ftxoiigliold io Sooth Oarolina, and was oonfnuited 
hf Lord lUwdon's army. Gates, mifertaiiately, hesitsted 
for several days, and moanwhile R^iwdon received rein- 
forcemenU and Comwallis came up from Charleston and 
took command. The two armiss finallj met, with swamps 
on the flanks of both aadei^ so that there eould be no 
maoonvring ; and the promptness and enerpy with which 
CSomwallis scizal and followed up his advaulages are in 
curious contrast to his conduct under Howe. 

It was a diiect front attaok. The patriots were the 
more nnmeroos^ and those among them who had had ex* 
perisnoe in flg^iting fooght despetntdy and gallantly. 
But most of the force was raw militia. Tlie British 
regulars easily overwhelmed them| and, in reversal of the 
pdipy of Howe^ sodi a v%oroiis parsmt was made that 
the whole American anny was sent flying and soatteriiig^ 
and the number of killed and wounded has never been 
ascertained, unless we accept Cornwalh's^s statement of 
over IQOO killedy 800 prisoners, and all the ammunition, 
baggage and wagona.* 

Howe had no more than held his own in the North and 
never touched the South, dinton, with a third of Howe's 
force, held about as much of the North as Howe had held, 
did infinitely more damage to the rebels, and had conquered 
f%ffrfiiMr and Georgia in the Soath. He seoored his hoJd 
on Sooth Osrolina by Charleston and a well-garrisoned 
line of forts and cantonments following the line of the 
Santee iiiver from Georgetown at its mouth Camden in 
the interior. There seemed to be no reason, if his methods 
were not interliBsed with, why he ooold not h(»ld the 

* Ko&ti, "Cuniwallis'8 Correspondence," vol. i. p. M. 
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positions of New York and Carolina indefinitelf, weariogl 
out the rebel party more and more by small predatory^ 
expeditioufly until they aooeptad such terms as the ministry 
diose to impose. 

HistorbuiB are agiwd thai tUs was the darinst hoar ofl 
the Revolution. French officers felt obliged to admit that, 
the patriot cause, in spite of the aid they had [riven it, was! 
hopeless. Washington's army had almost disap{>eared.. 
His men deserted to the firitkh in hnndvedn. Oafy 
spoiadio militia bands could be edUeoted when their own 
neighborhood was attacked. Washington declared that 
such a situation could not last. The French would shortly 
be the only combatants on our side, and if they continued 
fighting altogether in the West Indies and other distant 
plaoes (he patriot cause in America would die of sheer 
exhaustion. 

Lafayette had returned to France in February, 1779, to 
urge upon the French iLing the importance of sending an 
armj directly to America as the only method of checking 
the tnrible policy of Clinton, which was mining the 

patriots. He was successful, and a munth before Gates's! 
defeat at Camden Count Rochambeau arrived at Newport 
with a fleet and six thousand troops. 

Clinton and the Tory ministry man, homew, equal 
to the occasion. The ministry sent Clinton reinAviio^ 
ments exactly calculated to offset this Frencli assistance 
and keep up the wearing-out policy, while in other parts 
of the world France was kept at bay with England's fleets 
and armies. 

Clinton, with most soMiei^like promptness, started from , 

New York with a strong force of uieu and ships, which 
blockaded the French fleet in Narragansett Bay. Rocham- 
bKiu had to keep his troops in Newport to support the 
fleety and there they remained inaotiTe £>r a year, held 
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tig^t in the grasp of the misterly dinton, and ahnoet as 

nseless to the patriots as though they were still in France. 
The rest of the French army which was coming over waa^ 
in a similar way, blockud d by a British £eet in the harbor 
of Brest^ and never came to America. 

The strain of the situation was increased. Hie three 
antsgonists, England, France, and the patriot party, were^ 
so to speak, lying on the ground and holding one another 
down, but unable to fight The weakest of the three was 
unfortunately the patriot party. It looked as if ail the 
cautious careful work of Howe and the Whigs would go 
for naught Whatever may have heen their courage and 
their protestations or determination to persist to the last, 
it is doubtful if there was a single one of our people, not 
even Washington himself, that had in his heart any real 
hope for independence. A bad compromise^ more unfavor- 
able than th<^ last one ofbted by the ministry, was the best 
they could expect 
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XXIV 

ABVOLBj THE L0TAU8T, TBIBB TO SAVB THB BBFTIBH 

EMPI&B 

Fob more than a year Clinton had been preparing for 
another blow, the most staggering of all. Early in the 
year 1779 be bad found that some important American 
officer was secretly commtmicatiiig with him. Clinton 
ooDtinQed tbe corraBpondenoe, whidi was carried on for 
him by his adjutant-general, Andr6, the aooomplished 
young Frenchman of Mischianza fame. In the summer 
of 1780, when the French army arrived at Newport and 
Gates was defeated at Camden, Clinton learned that his 
rebel correspondent bad been placed in command of West 
Point, the most important patriot fbrtress on the Hudson 
and the key to the important strat^c position for which 
all had been contending, and that he was ready to ar- 
range for sorrendering to the British this Gibraltar of the 
patriots^ their only stronghold, to fortify which thejr had 
used their utmost efibrts^ and which covmd all their stem 

of military supplies. 

General Arnold, who was prepared to make this sur- 
render, was in character and temperament a loyalist 
Nothing is more noticeable in the Bevdntion than the way 
in which certain types of mind inevitably gravitated to the 
congenial side. Among a large number of the colonists 
one of the strongest motives to loyalism was social ambi- 
tion, — the desire either to remain with what was believed 
to be the most conspicuons fashion of the time or the hope 
of some day entering the circle. 

Arnold belonged to an old and respectable Connecticut 
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fiumly, which| however, bad always been engaged in small 
trade. He was at one time an apotbecary. He aJRxn^ 
waids traded in bones and general merbbandise to Canada, 

and took command of his own nhip. He was fond of 
horsemanship, in which he excelled, and he was an excel- 
lent marksman with a pistol. These tastes and a per- 
fection of oonrage and pbysique wbicb won tbe admiration 
of botb men and women were aooompanied by a not 
unnatural passion to enter a sphere of life in which he 
believed he could excel. When, on his arrival at Quebec 
in 1775, he paraded bis little army before tbe town, it was 
supposed that be was tiying to sbow tbe people wbo bad 
snubbed bim on bis trading expeditions tbat be now bad 
the impoilant command of a gentleman.* 

In the beginning of the Revolution we find him quar- 
relling with an officer and knocking bim down with his 
fists because be would not draw like a gentleman.'' In 
tbe Canada expedition we are told tbat bis troops admired 
his heroism, and in almost the next sentence we are in- 
formed that he was hated, and numerous quarrels with 
bim are described which are quite inexplicable. As he 
passed down to Tioonderoga be bad another quarrel with 
a court-martial wbicb rgected tbe testimony of a witness be 
oflcrcd. He protested against this rejection as improper 
and unjust, and as we read his protest there seems to be 
nothing in it out of the way. But tbe court instantly 
flared up against bim, demanded an apology, and sbowed 
a feeling and indignation wbidi cannot be accounted 
for by anything that Arnold had said. Their violence 
naturally drove him to reply with some force, and, as he 
bad done nothing for wliich to apologize, he intimated his 
willingness to fight duels with them alL About tbe same 
time be bad a quarrel with Colonel Brown, in which we 

* Codman, ''Arnold's Expedition to Quebec," p. 160. 
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oannot find Arnold partioakrljr in the wrong ; bat Brown 
followed him up as if bent on yeDgeanoe for some offence 

that docs not clearly appear. 

At the same time we find the great difilike for Arnold 
spreading to the Continental CongresB. In spite of his 
heroism and his distinguished services they appointed above 
him five junior major-generals, which has universally been 
regarded as an outrageous piece of injustice, and for which 
no reason has ever been given, except that many of the 
patriot party detested him. This extraovdinaiy dislike, 
for which no reason is given, has aroused some ocmunent 
and surprise,* and the ezplaualion appears to be that those 
who came in close contact with Arnold could nut endure 
his obvious loyal ism and sometiiing in his manner, which 
may have been that overbearing and insolent tone which 
the loyalists imitated firom the English. 

Prominent men among the patriots, like Washington 
aud Gates, shielded Arnold as much as they could, re- 
gretted the apparent injustice that was done hira, and tried 
to soflcn his asperity and indignation, because they would 
not, if they could help it, lose his invaluable services. He 
won audi distinction at the battle of Saratoga, and was so 
batlly wounded, that Congress was obliged to square ac- 
counts and give him the rank to which he was ftdly entitled. 

But nothing could stop his inevitable tendency. The 
French alliance, the increasing demoraliaation of Congress^ 
and the increasing anarchy and devastation throughout the 
Cf)untry made him more of a loyalist than ever. He had 
not been in favor of the Declaration of Independence, al- 
though, as he explained, he had acquiesced in it as a means 
of carrying on the war and obtaining redress of griev- 
ances,'' which was all for which, in his opinion, it was 
worth while to fight. After the victory at Saratoga, when 

* Codnum, *' Arnold * Expedition to Quebec," p. 284. 
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the ministry sent out peace commiaetonen ofiering complete 
immniiity from taxation and fieedom iiom all control of 

Parliament, the very redress which the patriots had origi- 
nally said they wanted, Arnold was of the opinion that 
those terms should be aooepted, and that it was not worth 
while for the patriots to porBue the war any further and 
dismember the British empire, with the probability of fidl* 
ing into the hands of France. 

When Philadel|)hia was evacuated by the British in 
Jane, 1778, Arnold was placed by Washington in com- 
mand of the town^and his real character and opinions 
instantiy came oat in a strong and conspicuoas lighl He 
associated exclusively with the loyalists who had spent the 
previous winter with the British army. He became ex- 
travagant in his style of living, and went into extravagant 
and reckless speculations to support it. He showed all the 
nsoal symptcmis of a man whose consaming ambition is 
social position and attention. He quarrelled with all the 
patriot leaders, and it was easy to do that becanse they 
detested him for the bearing he had assumed among the 
loyalists, Th^ could not endure anything he did, even 
when it happened to be right He soon became engaged to 
be married to Miss Margaret Shippen, one of the most 
attractive and most prominent of the young loyalist ladies 
who had been so delighted with the visit of the British. It 
was a good marriage for his purpose. Her people were of 
that stripe of loyalists who would not leave the country, 
and yet clung to everything British in the hope that Britain 
would save them from the vulgiirism of inde|)endence and 
the rights of man on the one hand and the French mon- 
arehy on the other. 

It is easy to understand how a man of Arnold's ability 
and force, in chief command of an important town, could, 
from his association with fashionable loyalists^ put on an air 
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and tone towards Reed, Mifflin, R(iljert Morris, and other 
patriot leaders that was unbearable, especially when they 
might see in his loyalism a strong tendency to treachery. 
The uobearablenesB of it is shown by their desperate at- 
tempts to get rid of him, drive him oat of the army, and 
ruiu Lim, without giviug any strong or rcasunable ground 
for their action. 

They charged him with improperly admitting a ship into 
port, with using pablic wagons for carrying private prop- 
erty, of having improperly allowed people to enter the 
enemy's lines, of liaving improperly bought off a law- 
suit, of having imposed menial offices on patriots, and of 
having improperly made purchases for his private benefit. 
They laid these charges before the Oongrees and sent 
them broadcast all over the coontry to the governors and 
legislatures with a purpose which is obvious. 

Arnold demanded an investigation, and the committee of 
the Congress which was appointed found all the charges 
groondless except granting the pass and using the pnblio 
wagons ; and as in these two instances there appeared no 
wrongful intent, they acquitted him of all the charges. 
Arnold now resigned from the army and soon afler mar- 
ried Miss Shippen. But Reed and the others who had 
been in dose contact with him in Philadelphia would not 
relent They brought the suljeot again before the Con- 
gress, which recommended a trial by court-martial. The 
court-martial was apiwinttfl and made the same decision as 
the committee, except that it recommended that Arnold be 
reprimanded, because in the matter of the pass and the 
wagons, which were used to save private propeity from the 
enemy, while entirely guiltless of a wrong intent, he had 
been somewhat imprudent 

The reprimand was evidently intended as a sort of com- 
promise which would partially satisfy Arnold's perBeontoi% 
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check their further proceedings, and save AmoUl o sorvicea 
for the patriot army. Waahiogton delivered the reprinuuid 
with the greatest gentleness and forbearance. 

But Amold had now been £dp eome tune pifperii^todo 
whtti thotuaods of kfyalistai woald have been ^ad to'do if 
they had jx>ssessed Arnold *s imscrupulousness. He was ^ 
determined by one fell stroke to stop the war, preserve the 
in teg rity of the British empire, put loyalism and loj^iata in 
the aaoendantyand give himadf imperiahaUe renown and 
an exalted atadon in England. 

In July, 1780, he applied to Washington for the com- 
mand of West Point, and it was at onoe and gladly given 
to him. The events of that sommer — the rninooa defeat 
of Gates at Oamden and the locking up of one Frendi i 
army in Newport and another in Brest — ^were particalarly 
favorable to his puqx)ses. There was every human prob- 
ability that the surrender of West Point with its three 
thousand men, leading inevitaUy to the fareakii^ np of 
Washington's whole position in the Hndson HigUanda^ 
would end the ])atriot cause. i 

Amold seems to have timed his blow so as to follow ] 
closely upon the disaster to Gates in the South. In Sep- 
tember he and Andr6 wevs pi^rii^ the last details of 
thar plan, and on the night of September 21 they I 
arranged for a final meeting. Andr6 came up the Hudson 
in till' British warship '^Vulture/' and Arnold sent to the 

Vulture'' a boat in charge of Joshua Smith, a lawyer of i 
means and prominence who lived in that regknii and ens 
of tihe nnmeroos persons who were not quite sure whedier 
they were patriots or loyalists. The boat, by the testimony 
of both Arnold and the aiptain of the " Vulture/' carried 
a flag of truce. Andr6, however, said it carried no flag ^ 
when he letomed in iU 

The host took John Andersoni aa Andr6 had been 
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odkd in the oofrapondenoey to a thicks of trees on the 
river ehcne^ about ftnr mileB below Stony Pomi^ where he 
met OoetavoSy as Arnold was called. Andr6 was in his 

UDiform and wore a light cloak or overcoat. 

Here we see the first slip ia this most important plan 
of Clbton to end the war^ this [dan of most eztnMvdinaiy 
luok and aooidents. Andz^ an attiaotivey fiesh-fiMsed yoon|^ 
Anglo-Frenchman, of pretty accomplishments and parlor 
tricks, could superintend Mischianza tournaments and fire- 
works or write clever verses, but he was unfit for this ter- 
rible enterprise with Arnold. It was a mistake far him to go 
aahoie. He coald ha^ arranged everything with AnoM 
from the "Vulture" by taking more time or compelling 
Arnold to come on board. The captain ul" the "■ Vulture'' 
tried to restrain his impotieooe and dissuade him firom going 
on shore^ bnt to no pmpoae. 

The arrai^^ementB of the details of the snnrender in the 
shadow of the thicket consumed the whole night, and as 
daylight appeared the boatmen refused to take the risk of 
a return to the Vulture.'' Andr6 was persuaded to walk 
abont a mOe np the shoro to the house of Joshua Smith, 
and there he and Amdd took their breakfast 

While they were eating, the " Vulture" was fired upon by 
Colonel Livingston's battery on the other side of the river 
and fcNXsed to fall down the stream, which was another 
acoidflnt nnfitvoiahKe to Clinttm and his plans. After 
breakfast Arnold r et u rned in his barge to his head-qnarten^ 
having first given to Andr6 papers describing the forti- 
fications, the signals to be given by the approaching British 
fcHXse^and the method of sudden and unexpected surrender. 
These pqm Andr6 oonoealed in his stockings and waited 
at Smith's house all day. 

When night came Smith thought it unsafe to try to take 
Audr6 in a boat to the Vulture.'' He offered to take him 
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bj land all the waj to New York, and Andrfi rdnotantlj 
oonsented. He disgniied btmself in eome of Smifli'a 

clothes, crossed the ferry to the east side of the Hudson, 
and in company with Smith pursued his way on horaeback 
towards the Britiah lines at White Plains. He was within 
the American linea in disguise and with papen on his 
person for the betrayal of a fortress. Clinton had specially 
warned him against the disguise and the papers because 
they would constitute liim a spy in the full meaning of 
the word. 

Nevertheleesy he and Smithy by the aid of passes which 
Arnold had given them, passed snooeesfully by patriot 

guards and even stopped and talked with them. As they 
approached the neutral ground, however, they feared to 
enter it and stopped at a fiurm-house to sleep for the rest 
of the nig^t The neutral ground between the two annies 
was infested by skinnersi'' so-called beoanse they usually 
stripped and robbed their victims, and by "cowboys'* who 
seized cattle for the Britisli army. The " skinners" called 
themselves patriots, and the "cowboys" professed to be 
Britiflh ; but they were both alike marauders who levied 
tribute and plundered quite indisoriminately. 

The next morning Smith conducted Andre a little dis- 
tance into the neutral ground and then returned to report 
to Arnold, This was another accident, for if Smith had 
continued to Ailfil his task Andr6 would undoubtedly 
have escaped to New York. 

Even alone he would in all probability have reached 
New York and carried out all of Arnold^s plans if he had 
not made an unfortunate turn in the road. He was getting 
on suoceBsfully and had even met with and talked to 
seversl patriots. But something a boy told him about 
scouts ahead led hira to alter his course, and when Dear 
the present Tarrytown he was stopped at the roadside by 
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three skinners, Paulding, Williams^ and Van Wart, who 

were playing cards and watching for ])liinder and vengeance 
on some cowboys^ who had killed and robbed a neighbor 
some days before. 

When Andr6 artleaslj said that he hoped they were of 
** the lower party/' whioh meant the oowboys, they said 
they were, and one of them pointed to his green Hessian 
coat. Audr6 then foolishljr announoed himself a British 
officer on important bosinees* Thejr ofdered him to dis- 
mount and told him th^ were Amfirioans. He then help> 
kssly changed his ground and showed Arnold's pass ; but 
in spite of it they searched him and finding the paj)€rs in 
his stockings, declared him their prixe, to be delivered to 
the nearest patriot officer. 

They took from him his watoh| mone/i horse, and equip- 
ment, which were divided among them and afterwards sold. 
Audr^ offered them large rewards if they %vould take him 
to New York, and increased the offer until it is said to 
have reached £1000. But afler consultation among them- 
selves they refused it and carried him to CSolonel Jameson, 
the nearest patriot commander. 

They were young men, all under twenty-three, and their 
refusal of the large bribe has been sometimes credited in 
our history to their sterling patriotic virtue. Thejr were 
rewarded hj Congress with pensions and gifts of land. 
But it is only fidr that the reader shonld know that iJieir 
virtue wiia deuieil by many people familiar with the cir- 
cumstances, and particularly by Major Tallmadge, who 
maintained that they disregarded the bribe because they 
had no faith in its being paid. Thej eonsolted a long 
time about it, and decided that the risk was too great If 

they allowed Aiidr6 to cntor New York, or even if they 
kept him concealed and sent a messenger with the letter 
he offered to write^ no arrangement for receiving the 
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vewaid oonld be made that might not alao inyolve a 

detachment sent out to capture them. If they bad seen 
the least prospect of safely receiving the reward, or any 
subetantial part of it, Tallmadge })elieved Uiat the/ would 
have let Andr6 enter New York, Th^ aaw moie profit 
in the immediate apoil of the priaooer and in turning him 
over to the nearest American officer. While they had 
aerved as militiamen in the patriot army they were regarded 
aa bad and indiscriminate marauders, and some of the 
people of the neutral gronnd aoouaed them of being oow- 
boja aa well aa akinnera.* 

Colonel Jameson was astounded when thej delivered to 
him their prize with the papers. He was unable to believe 
that Arnold was a tmitor. There must be, he thought, 
some honest ezplanationy and he innocentljr aent Andr6 
with a gnard aooompanied by a letter of explanation to 
Arnold, and aent the paj^era to Washington. Andr6 had 
now a good chance of e8ca|>e if he reached Arnold. But 
not long afler the guard started Major Tallmadge reached 
Jameson'aqnarterSi and his remonstFancea indnoed Jameson 
to send after the gnard and bring back Andrfi^ whioh waa 
aooompltahed when Andr6 had only about an hour between 
himself and freedom. But Jameson still insisted on 
letting the letter of explanation go to Arnold. 

The game was now up. Andr6 was aent to WashingtoiL 
Arnold received the letter when at breakfast^ waiting for 
Washington and his staff, who had jnst retnmed from an 
interview with the French general Rooharabean, at Hart- 
ford. With superb coolness Arnold read the letter, ordered 

♦ Abbatt, " Crisis of the Revolution, " p. 81 ; Benson, «' Vindication 
of the Captors of Andr6, "pp. 10, 24, etc.; De Lani?ey'8 note to Jones, 
"New York in the Revolution," vol. i. pp. 730, 737. See, also, 
Pennsylvania Magaznio of History, vol. xxii. p. 410; Saigent, Life 
ol Andro;" Arnold, " Life of Arnold." 
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his barge manned^ said tiiat he had been suddenly called 
acroBS the river, and went up-stairs. His wife followed 
him and fell faintiog at the aDnouncement he made. He 
oalled a maid to attend her, raahed down to his baige> ^od 
displaying his handkerchief as a white fisg, was rowed to 
the British warship Vulture.'* 

He was rewarded with a gift of at least £6315 in 
mone^Ti which ¥ns a fortuDe in those days. His wife 
was given a pension of five hundred pounds a year, and 
each of his children one hundred pounds a year. He 
had also a command in the British army with perquisites 
and opportunities. Although some of the Whigs avoided 
his company, he was well received by the Tory aristoo- 
lacy and the king, and his hmUj finally married into 
the peerage. He accomplished a large part of his am« 
bition. Had he succeeded in surrendering West Point, 
he would have no doubt been made a peer. His sons 
entered the British army, and his descendants still occupy 
positions of respedabilify in England, devoting them- 
selves to the enlargement of the British dominion^ which 
was the only cause their aiic^istor had had at heart-.* 

Soon after his escape to the "Vulture" he published an 
explanation of his conduct, describing his leaning towards 
loyalisnii and his disapproval of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, except as a mere means of obtaining a redress 
of grievances. He denounced the ])er8istence in war and 
the attempt to dismember ihf Britisli empire after the peace 
terms of 1778, which offered all the redress of grievances 
which the patriots had originally demanded. He de- 
nounced also the alliance with Frsnce, a monarchy too 
feeble to establish your independence so perilous to her 
distant dominions; the enemy of the Protestant faith, and 
fraudulently avowing an afiection for the liberties of 

* Magazine of American Hittoiy, vol. iii. p. 678. 
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mankind while she holds her native eons in vnonalage 

and chaina'' 

He annouQoed that henceforth he would devote himself 
to the reunion of the British empire; and there is no 
question that there never had heea any other pfcgeot to 
which he oould be sincerely devoted. As to the method 

he had attempted to use in taking leave of the j>atriots he 
had no excuse to offer, except that if a blow was to be 
struck the vastness and importance of the issues at stake 
justified the striking of the most heavy and telling blow 
that oould be given. 

As for poor Aiidr6, he had l>een witliin the American 
lines in disguise, with papers in his stockings revealing a 
plan to capture West Point. British officers and British 
historians have usually maintained that he was a mere pris- 
oner, protected from execution by the flag of trace, which 
Arnold and the e-aptain of the Vulture'' declared was 
carried by Joshua Smith when he brought Andr6 ashore. 
But Andr6 hiniself settled this question. The board of 
offioeiB appointed to try him asked him if he had oome 
ashore from the Vulture^' nnder a flag; and he firankly 
replied that he had not, and had never considered himself 
as under the protection of a flag. There was therefore, 
nothing that oould be done except to hang him as a com- 
mon spy. 

It was one of the saddest and most pathetic scenes in all 

history. Andre's French delicacy, frank courage, and 
charm of manner won the hearts of his captors and of all 
the patriots in a way that would have been beyond the 
power of any Englishman* He should have been on the 
American side, as the rest of hb couDtr}'men were. As it 
was, his utter incapacity for such an enterprise as that of 
Arnold's had saved them from ruin^ and was, perhaps, 
another debt they owed to France. 
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Crowds of people from all the oomitry round — ^men^ 
women, and children— came to aee him die* Meet of them 
wonld have torn Arnold limb from limb, but they were 

weeping over Andr6. Everything he did charmed them ; 
the touching letter he wrote to Washington asking to be 
ahot inatead of hanged ; the outline of hia beautiful, elender 
figure as he stood upon the gallows ; his arranging with his 
own bands the noose around his neck and turning down his 
collar. No jiatriot could be found who would jxirform the 
task of executioner. They had to procure one of the half- 
way loyalist breed, who blackened his ftoe and disguised 
himsdf^ so that ha oould never agam be reoogniaed. 
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XXV 

OORSWA3JJS BBING6 THE WAB TO AN END AT 

YOBKTOWN. 

The ruin from which the patriot cause had just es- 
cajxxl by a most lurky chain of cin n instances is brought 
home to us by the mutiny among the troops which fol- 
lowed during that same autumn. The eoldien were almost 
as ragged and starved as they had been at Valley Foige. 
They had not been paid even in depreciated Continental 
mouey for a year. The time of those who, after the bat- 
tle of Saratoga had enlisted for three years or during 
the war" was about to expire. They refused to re-enlist^ 
and demanded their discfaaige and their money. 

On January 1, 1781, thirteen hundred of them stationed 
at Morristown marched for Philadelphia under command 
of three sergeants, with the inteution of forcing the Can- 
giess to pay them. Such a disorderly event caused much 
ridioule among the h^alists and the British, and seemed 
to show that the end was near. By the greatest exertions 
of leadinjx patriots, who met them at Princeton, the mu- 
tineers were quieted and prevented from reaching Phila- 
delphia; but this was done by yielding to all their demands 
fiur discharge and pay. Another small detachment that 
tiireatened mutiny was subdued by force and by the shoot- 
ing of two of the ringleaders. But Waslungtou'a whole 
army was on the eve of dissolution. 

The patriots had from the bq^inning of the war fitted 
out numeioas privateers to prey on British commerce. 
They had met with sncoees which was compered brilliant 
and heroic for a small and unorganized people fighting the 
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gnat maritiine power of the world. But even with the 
determiiiation of Admiral Howe to do as little harm as 

possible, the result of the privateering was against them. 
They had destroyed six hundred British merchant vessels^ 
but British meo-of-war had destroyed nine hundred Amer- 
ican yessds. This proportion of loas, if continued mudi 
longer, would wipe out the patriot ahipping, while En^ 
land could, from her vast commercial resources^ easily 
endure her share of the damage. 

In the hope of making the loss more equal and of off* 
aettii^ the raids made by Clinton's army, the French fnr- 
niflhed Ptol Jones, already dutinguished as a privateers- 
man, with a little squadron of four vessels, of which the 

Bonhomme Richard^' was the flagship. On the 23d of 
September, 1779, the Bonhomme Richard'' fought and 
compelled the surrender of the British frigate ^'Serapis" 
in mie of the most remarkable naval battles of histoiy. 
The "Scrapis" was the superior vessel, and damaged the 
''Bonhomme Richard'' so seriously that she sank soon 
afler the surrender. The purpose for which Paul Jones 
had been sent out was not aooomplished ; and he could not 
get another squadron with which to assail the British 
marine. But he won immortal personal renown for having 
captured and compelled the surrender of the ship that had 
been able to sink his vessel. The moral effect of his vic- 
tory in delighting all the continental nations which hated 
England was not without importance. 

Euglaud bullied and insulted the merchant vessels of all 
nations. She claimed and exercised the right to seize ves- 
sels of any neutral nation carr^'ing the cargoes of a naticm 
with which she was at war. She was driving the conti* 
neutal trading people to unite in establishing the modem 
principle that neutral ships make free goods, ej^cept cer- 
tain military supplies, called contraband of war. 
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From hatred of England all oontmeotal Europe was 
gnduaily ooming to the side of the weak and despairing 
patriot party in America. In June, 1779, Spain, in ad- 
dition to the money furnished to the Americans, allied 
herself with France, and declared war against England, 
withoat recogniang oar indep^tdenoe or entering into an 
alliance with a people who were setting snch a bad ex- 
ample to her Bouth American colonies. England made 
great efforts to secure au alliance with Kussia and hire 
Russian troops to go out to America, as she had hired the 
Hessians. She even went so far as to offer Russia huge 
territorial concessions and the valoable island of Minorca. 
But Rnasia had merdiant vessels carrying the goods of all 
nations and no navy to protect them, so she preferred to 
give the American insurgents every chance of success. 
Prussia also had a merchant marine, but no navji^and so 
Prussia encouraged Bussia to withhold assistance fiom 
England. 

With Holland England was in a c\)ndition of semi-war, 
seizing and searching Dutch ships and secretly longing for 
an excuse to exterminate her most dangerous rival in the 
commercial world, and punish her for joining the league 
of the armed nentrslity of the continent, which had for 
its pur[>ose the establishment of the doctrine that free 
ships make free goods and the indirect assistance of the 
American insurgents. 

The excuse to strike Holland soon cam^ and in a curious 
way. The patriot Congress had for some time heen trying 
to persnade the tliriily Hollander to give active assist- 
ance. Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, resigned from 
the presidency of the Congress to go on a mission to 
Holland ; but in crossing the ocean in October, 1780, he 
was captured by a British cruiser. He destroyed most of 
bis papers, but the draft of a proposed commercial treaty 
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with Holland he threw into the sea, and the British sailors 
rescned it* 

Although it was merely a tentatiTe propoeal| signed by 
American and Netherland officials, the British ministiy 

deemed it sufficient for their purpose. Witliout waiting 
for a formal declaration of war, the British fleet seized 
two hundred Dutch merohant vessels with cargoes valued 
at five million dollarSy and on December 20 war was 
declared. But before news of the dedaiation oould reach 
St. Eustatius, a powerful British fleet under Rodney 
hastened to that iamous Dutch island^ which had been 
the centre and seat of the American smuggling trade 
against the British navigation laws^ and recently die 
•ooroe of supplies which, as Rodney said, alone sup- 
ported the infamous American rebellion." The island, 
which had only about fifly soldiers, surrcnderedi and the 
British seized and confiscated eveiy article of property on 
it, public and private, amounting to fifteen million dollars^ 
ewen the private property of their own merchants ; took 
one hundred and eighty merchant vessels, seven Dutch 
men-of-war, turned all the people of the island adrift, and 
lefl nothing but the bare neks. They kept the Dutch flag 
flying for two months, which decoyed into the trap some 
seventeen morehant ships. 

Ilollaiu], however, did not succumb to these act*?, which 
were intended to crush and terrify her. She replied by 
making vigorous war on England, so that the patriot party 
had now the alliance of Holland which they had been 
seeking. It was a question of how long the British min- 
istry could carry on war with France, Spain, and Holland, 
as well as with the Americans, and endure the secret hos- 
tility of Prussia and Russia. It was a lucky condition of 
affiiire for the patriot party, a situation of such general 

* Magazine of Americaa Hiatory, vol. xviii. p 1 
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hostility to England as has never since ocourred, or there 
would \ye more independent nations in tlie world. 

Anj serious disaster might now drive the ministry 
ttom power and bring about the event for which the 
patriot party had been waiting seven yearSy— namely, the 
entrance into office of their friends, the Rockingham 
Whigs. Meanwhile, durine the winter of 1780-81 a new 
oondition of afTaii-s, oontraiy to all Clinton's plau% was 
arinng in the South. 

The ministry was now thoroughly persuaded that the 
rebellion could never be subdued except by the utmost 
sovority. Clinton's severity having proved itself so suc- 
cessful, they thought that it ought to be carried out more 
widely and boldlj, and made to cover more ground. Bat 
Clinton had carefully abstained from such a reckleas exten- 
sion, because he knew the risk of such a policy with his 
small force. 

Cornwallis's victory over Gates, and the devastation, 
cruelty, and killing of prisoners and non-oombatsnts by 
which he had subjugated South Carolina, raised him in the 
estimation of the ministry as perhaps a better man for their 
purpose than Clinton. Cornwallis despised Clinton's pol- 
i<y, called it mere tobacco stealing, and seems to liave 
urged the ministry to change it Th^ accordingly encour- 
aged Cornwallis in a way that was very unpleasant tost 
Clinton ; and Cornwallis was finally so convinced of his 
own importance that he would not obey Cliuton's orders 
or carry out his policy.* 

* Clinton, *< Obsarationi on Stednuui'a Ameriean War," |^ 9, 17, 
London, 1794. Tb« enoouxagtment of OorawaUia and slighting of 
Clinton haa aonietimei been anigned ezeliuiyelj to Gemaln. He^ 
of course, as Colonial Secretary, wrote the letteis ; bat those lettoca 
esprased what had been resolved upon by the ministiy and the king, 
and were not merely an ezprenion of Germain's |trivate viewa. 
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Ginton took the precaution of asking to be recalled ; 
and yet when given permission to resign whenever he diose 

he SLM ms to have been unwilling to do so and give the 
command to Cornwallis, who, he believed, was conducting 
military operations in a way to force the resignation. 

Cornwallis was a very nnoertain person. As Howe's 
subordinate he had been lax and indifferent to the verge 
of incompetency. He failed to pursue Washington through 
Jersey in 1770. Ho allowed the patriot army <o escape 
when he had it cornered at Trenton. He defended Howe's 
extraordinary move to Philadelphia, and was neither ag- 
gressive nor severe. But under Clinton and the new 
methods of the ministry he completdy changed. He car- 
ried pursuit, energy, and aggressiveness to an extreme, 
did many of the things which he had testified before the 
Howe Committee of Inquiry oould not be done, and be- 
came as cruel and mercileas an officer as was ever turned 
loose to cmsh independence and patriotism. 

As he was a Whig member of Parliament, and appar- 
ently a chameleon politician without strong convictions, 
his conduct may be explainable by some political condition 
of the time of which we are not informed; and mere 
personal ambition may possibly be the explanation. Clin- 
ton who was a rather straightforward person, and not a 
political general, seems to have been unable to acquire the 
•least respect for either the ability or character of Corn- 
wallis, who before he came to America was described by 
Junius as a Whig, who toadied to TorieS| and shifted his 
company as well as his opinions."* 

The British forces under Cornwallis had a firm control 
of South Carolina. It was Clinton's plan to keep this 

* RoRs, " Corre^spondcnce of Charles, First Marquis Cornwallia,'* p. 
12 After ihe Kevolution Cornwallis gratified hi3 ambition by having 
ft yery di«tingiuabed career in subduing the Irish and the East Indians. 
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control and the control of New York, and wait quietly for 
&vorable oifoomBtanofr'y oocasionally sending out a severe 
predatory expedition in such a way that the eaSety and re- 

turn of the expedition would l)c amply secured. As rein- 
forcements were obtained the |)rLxlatory expeditions could 
be nuide more and more severe until the patriots were worn 
oat 

Oomwallis^ either from the enoonragement of tiie min- 

ibtiy, the elation of his victory over Gates, or for undis- 
closed ambitions or political reasons, bes^an to branch out 
recklessly. He started to invade Korth Carolina in force, 
and, instead of mere predatoiy expeditions^ separated him- 
self &r from his base and strongholds at Gamden and 
Charleston. In September, 1780, just about the time that 
Andre and Arnold met with failure on the ITiul.son, Corn- 
wall is left Tarleton with a reduced foroe to take care of 
South CSaroUna^ and moved np to Charlotte^ in North 
am>lina. At the same time he sent the prisonavkiUing 
Ferguson, of Egg Harbor fame, with about one thousand 
loyalists, to press far to the westward near the All(^lianieSy 
enlist more loyalists^ and rejoin him at Charlotte. 

The fate of Ferguson, and the increasing difficoltieB of 
GbmwaQis^ immediatdj showed the madness of this move 
and the soundness of the watti ng pel icy. Fatriot partisans 
aud hunters of the Marion and Sumter type swarmal all 
round Comwallis, cutting off his messengers and foraging 
partieSi and inflicting endless delay and annoyance. Fer- 
gusoD| moving westward, followed up the mol»le and 
elusive Americans until he was fiur into Rutherford 
County. 

This was the signal for the patriot frontiersmen, who 
now saw their chance. From north, south| and west the 
riflemen came pouring in by hundreds to catch Ferguson 
in the trap and cut him off. By the b^inning of Octoberi 
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three thousand of these "dirty mougrels," as lie called 
them, had collected, outaumbering him more than two to 
one. He began retreating to Gomwallis at Charlotte but 
they pressed him so dose that he had no choice but to stop 
and fight. He selected King's Mountain, three sides of 
which were sloping and approachable, while the fourth 
side was a steep and unapproachable precipice. By placing 
himself with his rear to the predpioe he imagined that he 
had an impregnable poeition. But he had made the mis- 
take of placing himself in a position from which, in case 
of disaster, it was impossible to retreat. 

He had also made another fatal mistake, for the ground 
np the slopes was covered with large pine-trees standing 
fiur apart) with no nnderbmsh, bot many large moss- 
covered boulders. It was the ideal ground for the riflemen. 
They swarmed up all three sides of the slopes, firing as 
sharp-shooters from behind the trees and boulders, moving 
forward graduallj from tree to tre^ aa they picked off 
regnlan and loyaliatB. When the British diargeddown 
and were scattered and confused by the boulders and trees, 
they received a deadly flank fire from the riflemen, and 
whichever way they turned they were shot from all sides^ 
veiy much aa at Braddock's ftmooa defeat 

The Americans fought in frontier fiuhion without par- 
ticular orders, each man for himself, and thoroughly under- 
standing the work. They kept closing up towards the 
summit until one of them put a ball through the prisoner- 
killer, tumbling him from his horae, which dashed down the 
slope among the boulders. His men held their ground for 
some time afterwards, but, being unable to escape, were 
comjxilled to raise the white flag and surrender. Tliey 
had lost four hundred killed and wounded, while the rifle- 
men had lost only eighty-eight. It was another instance 
to show that if England reduced the seaboard commnnttiea 
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to colonies, another tier of self-willed and aggressive re* 
publics would spring up beyond the mountains.* 

The riflemen, aiier striking this blow, scattered to their 
homw in tbe mopntatnBy ahowing ngpin what aa elusive 
as well as deadly foe tfa^ ooald be. Befine separmttxi^ 
they began to kill their prisoners, in retaliation for British 
prisoner-killing, and had hanged ten of them whea tbey 
were stopped by their commander Campbell. 

Ocmwiillfay after tlie loaa of FegguBoa'a whole oomtnud, 
lell back from Chariotta into Sooth Garolina to leoapenrte 
and wait for reinforcements. One would suppose that he 
had now seen the folly of attempting to penetrate for loug 
distances into North Carolina. The loyalists, npon whom 
he had rdied to rise end aaaiat hini| wen^ as one of Ida 
own offioen exp1anied,t moatly of Ae sort whioli have 

been described as the hesitatinfj, uneertaiu cla^s. Thev 
were for whichever side was successful, and since P'er- 
guson's defeat they were refusinn^ to enlist with the Brit- 
ish and breaking their oaths of allcgianoe, e condi ti on of 
mind whieh was eneonraged by e dei^t whidi Somter in- 
flicted on Tai k loa at the battle of Llaek.-tock Hill. 

The northern patriots were greatly encouraged and saw 
their opportunity in the methods of Cornwallia. Waab- 
ington made great efforts to haye General Greene pot in 
oommand of ail the patriot forces thai conld be ec^Ieoled 
in the South, and the services of Daniel Morir^in were also 
secured. Both Greene and Morgan had been rather ill- 
used and refused promotion by the Congress, which at this 
period was a moat £wtioiifl> petty-minded, and ridicokNM 
body, whidi gave no promise of ftitare good government 
at patriot hands in America. The language of coutempt 

* Hsgaiiiie of Ameriesii Histoiy, vot t, pp. 851, 401. 
t Bon, "OomipoodeDOft ot CliariMi Fint lUvquit Gomwalli^** 
vol. i. p 68. 
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which the Fingliehi Ae lojalirti^ and aonie of the paftrfotB 
applied to it eeeme to heve been entiidy deserved. 

The situation now became a pretty chess-board, a real 
game of war. Clinton sent Arnold with a foroe of sixteen 
himdred to replace in Yiigiiila the force of Leslie, who 
had aatled for Gharlestoii to help hold South Ouolina, 
wfaOe OornwalUs played his pnmlcB to die sorthwaid. Ab 
a check upon Arnold in Virginia aud to prevent him as- 
sisting Comwaliis, Washington sent to that province a force 
under SteubeUi and later imder Ija&jette. Gieene rapidly 
ooUected fiiiees odT inflemeOy hcwrcoBSOy militia^ and eveiy 
fighting man he oould find. There were not many of 
them, barely 2000, while Comwallis had over 3000. 

Gxeene divided his army into two divisions. The 
larger diviskm of about 1100 he led in peraon, and estab- 
lished it at CSieraw Hill, oo the Fedee Biver, near the 
coast, whence Marion and Light-Horse Harry Lee from 
Vii^inia could raid round Cornwiillis's right and endanger 
his communications. The remainder of Greeners fasodf 
about 900 strongs and eommanded by Moigan, was sent 
westward to annoy the kftwmg of ObmwaUis; andhsvs 
Colonel Washington, a cousin of the general, was the raider, 
destroying in one dash a British foroe of two hundred and 
fifty men. 

Tilis dispositioa of fooes by Greene has alwi^ been 
regarded as most skilful, for CSomwallis eould not veiy 

well concentrate his whole force upon cither divisiou of 
his enemy without having the other division fall upon his 
flank or rear or out his communications. It was also part 
of Greeners plan, as being the weaker party, to wait ontil 
he was attacked, and be attadked upon ground of hia own 

choosing. 

Cornwaliis divided his army to correspond with Greeners. 
He sent Tarleton with 1100 men to attaok Morgues 800^ 
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and he hinudf led bie remaining 2000 againrt Greeners 
1100. In spite of all warnings and against the advice 
of Tarleton, he had now returaed to his original plan 
of invading North Carolina ; and he even destroyed his 
heavy baggage and wagona and prepared to cut himself 
loose fiom all his oomnninieationB with South QuoliDa. 
He was giving the patriots theur grandest opportonity in 
the war. 

Moigan fell back to ground that suited his porpos^ a 
place near King's Mountaini called the CSowpens, when 
cattle were collected from the sorronnding grazing ooontry. 
He placed himself with the river in his immediate rear, 

which, if he were defeated, would largely cut off his re- 
treat; but he did this, he said, to prevent his militia from 
ronnbg too soon. He then prepared a formation which 
seems to have been cntirdj original, the result of carafiil 
thought and thofongh knowk^e of his material. 

He placed the raw militia far in the front to receive the 
first onset of the British, and told them that he expected 
them to fire only two volleys at killing distance. • Afler 
that th^ could run; and he showed them how to ran 
round the left flank of the rest of his troops, and get be- 
hind the main body of them, where they could reform at 
their leisure and recover themselves. There seems to have 
been infinite shrewdness in this arrangement. It was a 
plan which had been muob discussed and urged in c^po- 
ffltion to Washington, who thought that militia should not 
be used iu that way. 

About one hundred and fifty yards behind the militia 
Morgan placed his picked troops on a slight hill, and one 
hundred and Bfty yards farther back he placed his cavalry 
under Colonel Washington. 

Tai k'ton attacked, in his dashing, eager style, at sunrise. 
The militia received him better than was expected^ and le- 
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treated as they had been told. The British instantly 
spread out and rushed at the second line of Americans, 
intending to flank them on both aidea. The aeoond line 
avcMded this movement by falling back to the position of 
tile cavalry. At the same time the cavalry circled round 
and attacked the British right flank, and the militia, having 
been reformed, circled round the other side and attacked 
the British left^ The second line retreated no farther, 
hat, after ddivering their fire at thirty yards, chaiged the 
British.* 

It was a most remarkable battle, — the first originally 
contrived battle that had been fought by the patriots. 
Thej lost only seventy-three killed and wonnded, while 
the British lost two hundred and thirty and snrrendered 
six hundred prisoners. In fact, Tarleton was almost as 
completely routed as Ferguson had been. He escaped on 
bis horse, afler a savage but bloodless sword combat with 
Washington. 

Oar good friend Oomwallis had now lost two of his 

commands, and was apparently eager to lose a third. He 
was press in 2; north and tiying to cut off Moi^an from 
joining Greene. It was a race between them ; but Morgan 
was more lightly equipped, and bj a rapid mardi erossed 
the QBtawha ahead of CSomwallis. Oreenei learning of 
Morgan's success at the Cowpens, and that he was moving 
north, with Comwallis chasinj:^ him, at once started his 
whole force noilhward from Cheraw Hill, so as to draw 
Comwallis farther and further northward. 

Oomwallis was now beaten. Hiaving lost such a large 
part of his army, his only safe coarse was to fall back to 
bis stronghold in South Carolina. But he seemed deter- 
miiied to go into the trap, and, having destrovcHl his heavy 
baggage, pressed fiister and faster northward to the pUioe 

• Mtgasiiie of Americta History, yoL zzz. p. 907. 
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to which Greene was leading him. In doing this he 
disobeying Clinton's orders, and nianing a fri^^tfol risk 
with everything against him.* 

Greene, leaving the oomznaiid of the larger division to 
General Hoger, had cmaed over to Morgan's division and 
taken command of it The two diviaiong were moving 
northward, gradually oonvcrging to^i^ards each other, with 
Comwallis, like a trained dog, closely followinfj^ Moriran's 
division. It was the beginning of February, 1781, rainy, 
moddy, and the streams all swollen. Greene's divisions 
carried boats on wheels^ and could cross the streams more 
rapidly than Comwallis, who could have been led all the 
way up into Pennsylvania if it had been necessary to take 
him that far. Greene's men were too few to fight, and 
they were in a wretched, ragged condition, with only one 
blanket to four men, their shoes worn out and their 
bleeding feet tracking the ground, as at Princeton and 
Valley Forge. 

On the 9th of February Greene's converging divisions 
met at Guilford Court-House, in Northern North Carolina, 
He wanted to stop and fight, but could not get reinforce- 
ments from the Virginia patriot force, which Arnold held 
in a tight grip. So he moved on, with Comwallis follow- 
ing, passed into Virginia, and crossed the Dan liiver. 
This was too large a stream for Comwallis, He tamed 
back and went southward a few miles to Hillsborough, 
dedared a conquest of NorUi Carolina, and issued procla- 
mations to encourage the loyalists. 

Fearing tliat his prey might escape southward, Greene 
returned into North Carolina, and for three weeks the two 
armies dodged each other, while Greene waited for lein- 
foroements. They came at last He had 4000 men. to 

* Clinton's MS. notfls to Stedman't *< American War,'* voL U. pp. 
196^ 817, 826. 
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Coniwallis's 2000. The trap was complete. He selected 
Guilford Cuurt-House as the place \vhere he wished to be 
attacked, and, on March 1 5, arranged his men in three di- 
yiflODSy one behind the other, with the worst militia in 
fiont, almost exactly as Morgan had done at the Oowpena. 
The only diffisrance was that the distances between the 
divisions was very long, — some three hundred to four hun- 
dred yards, — and the cavalry was placed on the flanks 
instead of in the rear. 

ComwalliB oame op and attacked exactly where he was 
wanted; bat he fonght better and more carefolly than 
Tarleton. It was a most severely contested battle, lasting 
five hours, with heavy losses on both sides ; and at the end 
of it Greene considered himself fortunate to be able to fidl 
back in safety. When he found that his men were in a 
aecnre position he fainted from exhanstion. 

Comwallis, too, was quite willing to retire to a strong 
position after his nominal victory. In effect he had given 
the day and the war to the Americans. After his severe 
leas he conhl not fight again. He should have fallen back 
on South CSarolina and saved it, as he*had been ordered 
to do by Clinton, in case he should be unsuccessful in 
^orth Carolina.'*' But to Clinton's bitter mortification 
Comwallis retreated to the nearest seaport^ which was 
Wilmington. From there he coold have gone back to 
Charleston by sea and still saved Clinton's policy. 

Greene assumed that he would do this ; and as soon as 
he saw him about to enter Wilmington, he started in hot 
haste to strike a blow in unprotected South Carolina and 
Georgia before Comwallis could reach them by sea. The 
excellent system of cantonments following the valley 

* Olinton, ** OlMmtions cm Stadnuui'i Am«ricMi War,'' pp. 17, 28. 
"If Lord OomwalUi bad never left Sooth Cafolina,*' aaid Clinton* 
bia Mi^6i^ might hava ranained aoTereign of that great oontinaDt " 

87 
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of the Santee Riyer, from G eoigetown at itB moutfa 

up to Camden and Ninety-Six, by which Clinton's skill 
had secured British control of South Carolina, had been 
left weakly manned and were ripe for an attack. (Sreene 
hastened to reach them, bat he need not have been in audi 
a harry, for Cornwall is gave him all the time he needed. 

On the 18th of April, while Greene threatened Camden, 
Marion attacked Fort Watson, which was an old Indian 
mound in the midst of level land. With the originality 
which had now become so oh&nusteristic of the patriot 
officers, one of Marion's sabordinates, Major Mayhaniy 
suggested cutting pine logs and building them into a sort 
of tower from which to shoot down into the fort. This 
was quickly done, the tower filled with xifiemen, and the 
fort sanendered. 

This sarrender broke the line of oommnnication ia the 
British canti)nments, Luml Kawdon sallied out of Cam- 
den, attacked Greene at Hobkirk's Hill, and drove him 
from his position. But Rawdon, with his line of com- 
monication to the sea brokeui coald not hold Camden. He 
abandoned it and retreated to Monk's Comer, dose to 
Georgetown and the mouth of the river. 

Greene, by merely fighting losing lyattles, now quickly 
disposed of all the other interior cantonments, and Lights 
Horse Hany Lee went down into Qeoigia and took Au- 
gusta. Bawdon drove Greene from the siege of Ninefy- 
Six, but had to fall back to llie coast iis he had done from 
Camden. Ninety-Six was abandoned June 29, and Raw- 
don retired to Orangebuigh to protect Charleston. The 
heat was becoming too excessive for the endorance of either 
army. They went into summer qoarters. Rawdon re- 
niaiucil at Oraugeburgh and Greene summered his troops 
on the High Hills of Santee. 

But where was Curnwailis all this time? Why had he 
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not come from Wilmington to save South Carolina? One 
would have supposed that he had sufficiently broken up 
the elective system of Clinton, and might now be willing 
to nve or ratore it at the last moment It aeemsy how- 
ever, ihat he was determined to make a present of Sooth 
Carolina to Greene, and a present of himself to any patriot 
officer who would take him. 

After reaching Wilmington on the 7ih of April, he had 
ranained there a little over two weeks, and then, to the 
surprise of every one and the disgust and indignation of 
Clinton, he went, not by sea to South Carolina, but by 
land to Virginia, which he reached May 20, and joined 
the forces which were there under Arnold. Clinton de- 
dared that the movement of Gomwallis to Wilmington 
and ihenoe to Virginia was inexplioable on any militaiy 
groonds, and by this he may have intended to intimate that 
he thoucrht there was a j^ersonal reason or perhaps a political 
onet The ministry', Clinton says, finally saw the folly and 
danger of Comwallis's methods, hot too late. One year 
more of the careful wearing-oot prooBSs, Clinton said, would 
have ezfaaasted the patriot party and ended the war.* 

Arnold returned to New York, and Comwallis assumed 
command of the British Virginia force of about five thou- 
sand men. He actually wrote to Clinton nrgii^ him to 
abandon New York, and to come with his whole force 
down to Vir^ia and help hold that province. Howe 
had followed the policy of occupying towns and abandon- 
ing them. Comwallis wished to occupy provinces and 
abandon them* fie had previously advised Clinton to 
scatter his foroes by attempting to hold every port where 
the Frendi might land. 

During the whole of June, while Greene was destroying 

* Ma notes to Sftedmui't «* American Wsr," toI. U. pp, 858, 8M, 

sea 
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tiie enfeebled works in 8oath OarolinaiConi wallis ebaaed the 
small patrici force under La&yette up and down through 

Virginia. Lafayette w«as a mere youth of twenty-three ; 
but he never allowed the British general to come up with 
him, and avoided giving battle. They merely played at 
hide-«nd-fleek with eaoh other all over the ground which, 
in the Civil War, was so desperately contested by the Union 
and Confederate armies. From Williamsburg, where an 
uiiirnp)rtant engagement was fought, to Charlottesville, 
where Tarletou tried to capture Thomas Jefferson, through 
the valleys of the James, Ghiekahominj, and Phmnnkiy, 
was the scene of their game. 

In August they stopped the sport and went into summer 
quarters. Corn wall is plaoed himself at Yorktown, close to 
Chesapeake Bay and sea oommunication ; and Lafayette 
stationed himself at Malvern Hill, near the Jamea^ to keep 
watdi on his queer antagonist. 

While tiie/ rested in this position Greene, on the 22d of 
August, fincing his men increased in numbers and in 
good condition, would not wait until cooler weather. He 
marched his army in the cool of the mornings and even- 
ings to attack the British at Orangebuigh, They fell back 
on Entaw Springs, where, on September 8, a battle was 
fought in which they were at first driven from their posi- 
tion, but formed a new line which they held. Being, how- 
ever, unable to assume the aggressive, they retreated the 
next day to Charleston, and that ended Gbeene's campaign. 

He could not drive them from Charleston any more than 
Washington could drive Clinton from New York ; and, like 
New York, Charleston was held by the British until the 
dose of the war. But Greene had reconquered (Georgia 
and all the interior of South Carolina. The patriot State 
government of South Carolina was restored, and Com- 
wallib's gifl of that province and Georgia was complete. 
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Without the slightest military necessity for it Coruwallis 
had turned the situation in America upside down. From 
a situation where it was a mere question of time for the 
British to wear out the pfttriotSi his genius had brought 
about a state of afflurs in whiish the patriots bad begun to 
wear out the British. With South Garolma lost, with New 
York so weakened to support Comwallis in his uncertain 
migrations about Virginia that Clinton could noionger keep 
the French army locked up in Newport, the opportunity of 
a deadly and sudden Mow was presented to Washington.* 

With the French army set free to aid him, it seemed as 
if he could surely strike Clinton in New York and take 
that stronghold. The natural place for attack seemed to 
every one to be New Yoricy because it was nearest, and 
from the time of Oieene's first snooesses in South Caro- 
lina Washington bad been pUmniug with the French Gren- 
eral Rocbambeau for such an attack. 

It was proposed to summon to their assistance the 
IVench fleot under Count de Grasse, which had been figh&> 
ing the £nglish in the West Indies. The fleet was sum- 
moned, and started from the West Indies on the 14tb of 
August. Everybody, including Clinton himself, looked 
forward to the attack upon New York as the most obvious 
policy of the patriot and French forces. 

On the 19th of August^ leavuig Heath with about 4000 
men to bold West Point, on the Hudson, Washington, with 
2000 patriot troops and accompanied by Rocliambeau with 
4000 French soldiers, started down into New Jersey with 
the evident intention of goii^p out on Staten Island to 

* The maia loiuoet of inlbniiatioa on thii eztnoidiiiwy campaign 
of Gornwallis m hit own letteia, edited hj Bom, Clinton's Obter?». 
tlons on Stedman'a Amorioan War," printed in London, in 1794, 
Tarl«ton'a KanatiTO^ Clinton's MS. notes on Stedman's **Amorican 
War," in tb» Carter-Brown Libniy at FroYidenca^ and B. F. 
BteTMs's "dintonnComwaUis Controvany." 
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co-operate witli the French fleet that had already left 
the West IndieB, But after passing New Bnuumiok 
the anny was surprised to find itself directed away fiom 

Staten Island, and not until it had crossed the Delaware 
and almost reached Philaflelphia did the ronntry or Clin- 
ton realize that it was making a dash at Comwailis in 
Virginia. 

It bad now too mnoh of a start for CUnton to bope to 

stop it. It quickly reached the head of Chesaj^eake Bay, 
was put aboard ships, and on the 18th of September was 
oontrouting Cornwall is at Yorktown, witli ail the patriot 
forces in Virginia added to its numbers. 

This was the first opportunity Washington had had to 
show any marked ability in what is usually called general- 
ship. For six years his skill had been displayed princi- 
pally in tact and patience in holding together a half-organ- 
ised mob, enthusiastic for the rights of man. The tact 
and patience and force of oharaoter with whicb be did tiiis 
were marvellous ; but they were not what is usually called 
great military' ability. In fact, his tasks during most 
of the devolution required certain statesmanlike qualities 
rather than military talent or genius. He bad fought two 
battles^ Long Island and Brandywine, wbiob he was sure 
to lose ; and he liad lost them as courageously and with as 
little disaster as could have been expectc'd, Trenton and 
Priuoeton were clever, brilliant little strokes; but they 
were mere outpost affairs whioh might or might not imply 
the possession of high talent The move on Torktown, 
however, the whole conception of it, whioh was entirely 
his, and the sudden and at tirst veiled execution of it, have 
given him, in the eyes of military authorities^ a £blc higher 
position as a soldier than all his previous career was able 
to bestow. 

The secret of the movement bad been fiutbfolly kept 
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by himself, Rochambeau, and de Grasse. The fleet under 
Count de Grasse had arrived in the raouth of the Chesa- 
peake about the time that Washington and Rochambeau* 
crosBed the Delaware River. The British fleet under Ad- 
miral Hood, that had been protecting the Wert IndieSy 
outsailed de Grasse in coming up the ooast, and reached 
New York, which was supposed to be de Grasse's destina- 
tion. On learning of his presence in the Chesapeake to 
asBirt in the destracticii of ComwaUis^ the fleet letnmed 
under Admiral Graves, together with the ships he had 
commanded on the New York station. On September 5, 
tlie day Washington and Rochambeau were embark in at 
the head of the bay, de Grasse and Graves fought a naval 
battle at the month of the bay, from which, after two 
hoon. Graves withdrew with a loss of some three hundred 
men and three crippled ships. Seeing that de Grasse was 
clearly too strong for him, he returned to New York, and 
the trap round Coruwaliis was complete, for he could no 
longer lely upon reinforcements or asmstanoe from the 
British fleet^ which he had hoped would be able to come 
into the river at Yorktown. 

He went through a form of resistance while the Ameri- 
cans and French besieged him, and dug parallels of ap- 
proach during the lert of September and for two weeks in 
OoCober. But^ seeing the futility of resistance, he finally 
surrendered on October 1 9, two days after the anniversaiy 
of Burgoyne's surrender four years before.* 

Clinton had gone by sea to his aid, but, arriving too late, 
he returned to New York. Arnold oouduoted in September 

* After Oomwallii had returned to Bngland, w» itnd hfan wriliiig, 
KoramlMr 18, 1788, " I am eveiy day mora and mora ooiiTinoed of 
the ne oee ri ^ of military reading." Then was oertahily in hii case 
great n e c cwi ty for it ; and although it waa a nther late beginning, hli 
new stadieeno doaU helped him in hiecaraer in India.— Bo«, '* Gofre- 
•pondeoflo of Oornwallit," toI. i. p. 149. 
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Loudon, Connecticut, but it vsiks too late.* The predatory 
expeditions were no longer of any use* Tbeie was no 
more fighting, although the treaty of pMoa was not a%Md 
until SeptcDibv Sj ITSS. 

dinton's ohfver poller had reached an ingtorioai end. 
The ministry could not survive surrender of Corn- 
wallis in addition to the wars with France, Spain, and 
Holland. The Wh% Bunoritj, which had at one lime 
daring the inor become ao aniaU that it akaoeidiaqipeafiB^ 
b^an to inoreaae with great rapidity. The goymiment's 
majority decreased on eveiy important vote until it Lad 
only a majority of one, and on the next vote it was in the 
minority. The fiunona T017 ministry of Lcvrd Nocth r^ 
signed, and at the reqnest of the king « minirtiy mm 
formed of Rockingham Whigs. 

Even tliese Wbitrs wore slow about signing that most 
detestable of all things to an Englishman, — a document 
admitting that another o 6nutr j has n right to ^THf^ifwif t 
as a natioa. They ddayed ki^; they avoided the weed 
independence; they wondered if some other arrangonent 
could not be made, if some suzerainty could not be 
retained; and, as a matter of &ct^ they retained suze- 
rainty on the sea and sgnrehed oar ships as thej pleased 
nntU 1813. 

An impression prevails among Amerioana that, as a 

result of the Revolution, England learned to retain her 
ooloni^ by the affectionate method, — the method without 
military foree or eoeraon, whidi stieh Whiga as Burke 
and Chatham Teoommended« It is aoppoaed that Fbgland 
has now acknowledged that the demands of our patriot 
party were reasonable ; that they form a proper method of 

* **TXunAv of JooalhtB Bithbon oa Hm Oiptiin of Qioloii WcH 
■nd ICiMOio." 
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colonial government, which she has herself adopted ; and 
that if she had yielded to those demands in 177G America 
would still be a part of the British empire. 

These entmocdioeiy nolioiis ave eonftiaiiaUy beiog 
tend, eithflic dnpecdy or indiiwdj, in ^amee which pas 
as liLitoiy. But England, so far from acknowledging 
the soundness of the method of Burke and Chatham, or 

our demanda, baa governed her col« 
ooiflB 0f«r aboe our Revolntioii by • method which ie 
dfvectly the revene. No Ei^lidi eoikmy has now any of 
the rights which were demanded by the Americans of 
1776, nor any hope of obtaining them except by a re- 
bellion and war which woold be assisted by some power- 
fid nation. 

The main oontmtion of oar patriot party wn that 

Pariiamcnt shouhl exercise no autliority in the colonies, 
should be considered constitutionally incapacitated from 
paaeing an act to regulate the colonics^ and that the col* 
onisB ahonld be attached lo £ngUuiid meidy by a pro* 
tedonrte ftom llie crown. This demand was rgeotsd by 
EngLind, and would now be cousidcrod as so completely 
out of the question that no one of Iior present colonies 
would think of anggestlng it ; for if there is anything 
thai ia aboolntdy aettled in Engliah political or ooontittt- 
tional law it ia that Bvliament baa the same supreme 
and omnipotsot power in every Britudi colony that it has 
in London. 

As for the other demand of oar patiioi party that 
England ahoald not keep a itending amy in a colony or 
boild fc r ti fc ati ona in it ensept by that oolony'a consent^ 

it was, of course, rejected by England, because it neces- 
sarily destroyed the colonial relation and meant iodepen- 
denoe; and in England^s present colonial system, which ia 
maiwtslnwl eoMy by the overwbdming power of an amy 
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and navji snob a right in a oolonj would be too 
to be mentioned. 

In fact, Euglund coDsiders herself entitled to do, and 
habitually does, io any of her colonies, almost every one of 
the things against which our people protested or rebel led."^ 
One of the rtiongeB t ineenttves oar people bad for taking 
anna waa Ftoliament^a alteration of the oharterand 
ment of Massachusetts. They contended that Parliament 
could not alter the charter or government of a colony with- 
out that colony'a ooDfient. But England now alters any 
oolonial obarter or oonatitntioD aa abe pIcmoBi withdrawa or 
aoapenda it^ and no eolony dreams of denying her right to 
do so. 

It is true that England exercises these powers with aa 
much forbearance and caution as is possible ; she is concilia- 
toij and firiendly, and gnuits sneh freedom aa she oonsidexB 
IB not inoonaiBtent with the maintenanoe of her dominion. 
She was certainly extremely liberal and forbearing with an 
for a hundred years while France held Canada, and most 
cautious, conciliatory, and even yielding in repealing the 
Stamp Act and the painty paper, and glass act in the early 
stages of the Bevolotion. But l^lish colonists^ so &r from 
having any of the rights for which we contended, have no 
rights at all in the American sense of the word. They are 
dependent on the charitable consideration or the politic 
forbearanoe of the motherHxmntiy« Tlieir condition can be 
-changed at any moment They are what John Adama and 
Hamilton described as politacki shves. They ha^ what 
they call their constitutional relations, but the word consti- 
tutional does not with them mean a fixed principle as with oa. 

♦ Enjjland evon <lisrc£!;arded tho American protest against transport- 
ing convicta to the colonies, and as goon as wii won our independence 
^hc turned her colonies in Australia into a dumping-ground. — P&nxk' 
syWania JkUgaune of History, vol. zii. p. 467. 
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**Jn the ttotameDt of oonititotioiial iuIm, it miut be VMollMted 
thai any emetgendei mij ttnie them to be broken. Improper totSon 
by theeolonlfti, or e perticul&r party of them, might compel Perlii^ 
ment to labiate in di8regard of the ordinary maxims of policy.'*— 
Jenfcyu, <*Biitiah Bule end Juiiidiotioii Beyond the Sen," p. 12. 

JudgiDg by Great Britun'a onndoofe doling the yean 
Ibllowing our RevolatioD, the leBBon ahe drew from it waa 

that the greatest mistake that could be made in governing 
oolonies was to grant them privileges and conceasioos, or to 
yield to their violent demands ; for such yieldiog builds up 
the patriot paity which alwaya exiala in eveiy commnnity.* 
Our Revolution oanaed England to tighten, not to looaen, 

her grip on her de|K^ndencies. It eveu caused her to be 
tyrannical and cruel, which, it cannot be said, she had been 
with na previous to Clinton's commaDd in 1778. It waa 
after onr Bevolation that ahe began that ayatem of injna- 
tioe to the Butdi of Gape Colony, deaoribed in Theal^a 
**IIistory of South Africa,'' which finally drove them to 
make the grand trek into the interior and found the Trana- 
vaal and the Orange Free State. 

England'a ooloniea can no longer raiae^ aa we did, the 
question ae to what the word oolony meana. We held it 
to raean an independent state beyond the jurisdiction of 
Parliameut, making its own laws as it pleased, and con- 
nected with the mother-country only by a protecstorate to 
pmrant foreign interference or invaaion. Bat a modem 
English oolony, even if allowed the ntmoat limit of aelf-. 
government, is under the full jurisdiction of Parliament, 
enacts its laws, subject to the veto of the home govern- 
ment, and is ruled by a governor sent out from England* 
Eveiy Britiah colony ia now held down to thia or a more 
aeveire condition by a military and naval force ao over* 

* Report of American UiBtorical AnocietioB, vol. i. pp. 876, 386; 
Jenkjna, ** British Bole and Juriidietioii Bejoiid the Seii," p. a. 
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wlMlming tbst tfam is no use even of dlieiisBiiig reBiet- 

aDoe or change. The patriot party must remain quies- 
cent, and adopt, like our ancestors, the phraseology of 
loyalty until some distant day in the future when Eng- 
land's power shall wane. 

The theory of suoh Whigs as Omtham and Burke that 
colonies could he retained hy some mysterious or rhetorical 
sentiment and without coercion or military force, has long 
sinoe been exploded. Sentiment and oonciliation and most 
elaborately friendly explanations are often used by Esag^ 
land after complete sabjngation. Bat oondliaAion without 
overwhelming force or subjugation merely builds up the 
patriot or independence party. 

No community of people, naturally separated from others 
geographioallyi or by raee, trad^ or any strong circum- 
stance, as Hkmilfcon, Dean Tudcer, and all the authors of 
the rights of man so often explained, ever willingly remains 
a colony. The instinct to set up housekeeping for itself 
and resent outside interference is as natural and as strong 
as the same instinct in the individual. The stronger the 
manhood in the oommnnity, and the more efihctive the 
occupations of the inhabitants in developing primal man- 
hood, the stronger will be the tendency to independence, 
and the stronger and more desperate the patriot party. 

There will also always be a loyalist party, just as there 
will always be a certain number of individuals who prefer 
to live in lodgings, or other people's houses, and do not 
want a family. Scdeutarj', professional, or servile occu- 
pations often tend to increase the number of these loyalists. 
It is a question of mere calcuktion for the dominant 
country how much military force must be used to encourage 
the loyalist and keep the patriot party below the line of 
hope ; for in colonies, loyalty, like Napoleon's providence, 
is altogether a question of the heavy artillery. 
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